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is a matter of both wisdom and economy to leave 
the question of style in job printing to the printer. 
That is, to some printers. The rule admits 
a great number of exceptions. Of course, 
you or I are not the exceptions referred to, 
but between ourselves we could mention a 
few printers whose opinion in matter of 
style it would not be wise to con- 
sider final. Still, when we stop 
to consider the productions 
which have been fearfully 
and wonderfully made by 
the artistic rule-twister when 
he has been enjoined to get 
up something ‘‘real nice 
and stylish’’— when we con- 
sider a few of these and are not biased by the knowl- 
edge that they were produced simply by the use of a 
few pieces of brass rule, a file, a pair of pliers and 
usually one-half more time than will be paid for by 
the whole job— when we do not let these points bias 
us in examining a few of these works of art, it does not 
seem so strange to us that in every calling by which 
man has gained his livelihood, from the doctor who 
first honored us with his personal attention to the 
undertaker who will probably make it his business to 
attend our funeral, each and every manner of man feels 
called upon to give the printer a few instructions as to 
what is tasteful and stylish in the way of job printing. 

There are at present just a few men having the 
ordering of printing who were not at some stage of 
their existence printers, but the number is small. Did 
you ever notice how many men, when they leave an 
order for a job of printing, after making a few sugges- 
tions as to how it is to be set in a ‘‘ block letter,’’ will 
clear their throats, look rather sheepish and in a hesi- 


ii is probable that in the greater number of cases it 
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tating way admit that they used to have a printing press 
in their younger days? Did all the old man’s work. 
Most of them gave it up on account of their health. 
Afraid of the type metal poisoning them. AA little more 
particular diagnosis of their cases generally reveals, 
also, a very early tendency toward scroll sawosis, with 
frequent attacks of magic lanternalia which finally devel- 
oped into chronic amateur photogromania, for which 
the patient is taking treatment even at this date. Never- 
theless, it might be worse. The man who had a print- 
ing press when he was a boy knows enough about it not 
to leave word that he wants sundry lines set up in red 
type. 

If the whole of the designing of a piece of work 
is left to a competent printer, a harmonious production 
can usually be expected, which is a result almost impos- 
sible when the customer hampers the workman by ill- 
advised suggestions. Ifthe man ordering the work has 
a clear idea of what he wants and is blessed with a fair 
amount of good taste, the remarks in the foregoing do 
not apply to him. It is a pleasure to codperate with a 
discriminating customer in order to turn out a creditable 
product, but our patience and some other of the Chris- 
tian virtues are put to the test when we have to cater 
to the needs of a customer who thinks that, just because 
he is paying for the work, he has not gotten full value 
for it if he has not attached thereto a few eccentric 
characteristics of his individuality. 

Unless you can convey to the printer a clear and 
definite idea of the style of what you wish him to print 
for you, it is manifestly unfair for you to insist that he, 
at his own expense; by means of numerous proofs show- 
ing radical changes, try thus to locate your own elusive 
ideas. Yet this is too frequently what is required. 
When a man makes an alteration on a proof which is a 
direct deviation from his original copy, if the change 
amounts to a sufficient item of expense to warrant a 
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charge, it is only the most casehardened sinner who 
objects to paying for it, provided, of course, that the 
matter is explained to him at the proper time, which is 
just before the change in question is to be made; but 
with the man who insists upon having a job set over 
three or four times in order to get it sufficiently unbal- 
anced to meet his own condition, the situation is a trifle 
more difficult. If you suggest that all his alterations 
are costing money and should be charged for, he will 
probably retort that you ought to know your business 
well enough to suit him the first time. That floors you. 
It seems almost impossible even for those customers who 
are possessed of proper appreciation for well-balanced 
display to understand that, on account of the only 
occasional exercise of their taste, it should not be 
accorded the same degree of consideration as should 
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that of the printer who by constant use has developed 
more fully that faculty for arrangement which he is daily 
called upon to exercise. 

Once in a while a customer will ask your opinion as 
to his suggestions, with entire sincerity, being suscepti- 
ble to convincement should he clearly be in the wrong; 
but in the majority of cases, when your customer asks 
you if you don’t think that that line should be put in 
such and such a type, and spread out a little more, it is 
the part of good judgment to be politic and admit that 
you believe it would look a trifle better that way, for 
should you by any method of argument get him to 
accept anything else, there will always be in his mind a 
lurking dissatisfaction with the appearance of the job, 
and a steadily growing conviction that the change which 
he suggested was all that would have been needed to 
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have made that job a shining star in the typographic 
firmament. 

Believing that the composing room should not be 
called upon to bear the brunt of all the leaks which 
occur from ill-advised alterations which are never paid 
for, it seems to me that it would be a good plan to open 
another account in the ledger, an account like unto the 
profit and loss account, and style this account ‘‘ Sundry 
Chuckleheads,’’ entering therein charges for part of the 
composition of numerous jobs which you have run with- 
out your imprint, and which represents the part for 
which you were not paid, crediting the composing room 
accordingly. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XVIII.—BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
OCTOR HODGSON, in criticising others for 
misusing words, wrongly used the word ‘‘ oblit- 
erate’’ in the following sentence: ‘‘ Yet writers of 
standing have often confounded these two words, thereby 
obliterating the separate functions of each.’’ ‘‘ Obliter- 
ate’’ plainly means in its etymology something at least 
connected with letters, its second element being the 
Latin word for letter, and the true idiomatic use of the 
word has always preserved that connection. Right 


application of it is always to something that may be 
rubbed out or erased, as writing, though the connection 
may properly be remote, as in speaking of obliterating 


the memory of something. Dictionary definitions have 
never indicated literal restriction of the word, probably 
because it is not thought wise to trim such matters too 
closely. It should never be forgotten that the best lan- 
guage is not that which shows affectation or effort to find 
the most suitable words, but that which comes naturally 
and easily, without noticeable effort, and yet does really 
consist of the most suitable and accurate words. Thus, 
Doctor Hodgson’s misuse of ‘‘ obliterate’’ is not really 
as bad as Alfred Ayres’s use of another word in correct- 
ing it. He says that ‘‘ English idiom permits us to say 
that happiness, peace, or a function has been destroyed, 
but it does not permit us to say that either of them has 
been obliterated.’’ What Doctor Hodgson meant 
would be much better expressed by saying that the 
writers ‘‘ignored’’ the separate functions. It is true 
that functions cannot be obliterated, but it is no less true 
that misuse of words does not destroy their separate 
functions, for those functions always remain for the best 
use of the words, even when some other uses become 
sufficiently established to be considered correct. 

The dictionaries are said to ‘‘authorize’’ the use of 
‘*observe’’ as a synonym of ‘‘say’’ or ‘‘ remark,’’ as 
in ‘‘What did you observe?’’ As matter of fact, what 
the dictionaries do is to record this use of the word, 
because it is a part of the established language. It is 
not always wise to think in such a case that the diction- 
ary-makers intend to recommend every use of a word 
which they do not stigmatize. They are. compelled to 


* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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record many word-uses that would never find place in 
their own independent writing, even though they might 
occur in their speech occasionally. More errors are 
made in criticising a use like that of ‘‘ observe’’ for 
‘‘say’’ than in merely using such words loosely. A 
worse blunder than the one criticised is made by the 
writer who says that ‘‘ in this sense it is better to leave 
‘observe’ to the exclusive use of those that [he should 
have said who] delight in being fine.’? He would have 
a difficult task in attempting to prove that any person 
so using ‘‘observe’’ had any thought of being fine. 
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birds are not bipeds. But in the case of such a com- 
parison by means of a superlative, the object designated 
by the superlative must always be included in the class 
of things with which the comparison is made; not 
‘Washington is the best-known of all other modern 
patriots,’ but ‘Washington is the best-known of all 
modern patriots,’ since the use of ‘other’ excludes 
Washington from the class with which he is compared, 
and makes the form of expression self-contradictory. 
‘This measure of all others ought to have been avoided.’ 
By no possibility could this measure be one of all 
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AN UNWILLING TEAM. 


It is true, though, that ‘‘say’’ is much better than 
‘‘observe’’ when no other meaning is intended. 

A phrase very often used, in a certain way, but 
which is not entitled to existence in such use, is ‘‘of all 
others.’? Here is part of what the Standard Dictionary 
savs of it, which is merely a condensation of what 
Doctor Hodgson said: ‘‘ When with a superlative stat- 
ing the results of a comparison, a grammatically cen- 
surable form; as, ‘Of all others, he was the greatest 
man.’ In a comparison by means of a comparative 
followed by ‘than,’ the thing compared must always be 
excluded (as by ‘other’ or some like word) from the 
class of things with. which it is compared; as, ‘The 
molting-season is a very delicate and interesting period 
both for birds and bipeds’ should be ‘ for both birds and 
other bipeds,’ since the omission of ‘ other’ implies that 


others.’’ The last sentence plainly states what should 
be instantly recognized by any thinking person as fact. 
A thing cannot be one of other things. It is itself 
alone, and the others are always meant to be considered 
apart from it, as contrasted with it. The error is 
wrongly classified by Doctor Hodgson and the Standard 
Dictionary.. It is not an error in grammatical construc- 
tion, which is the natural meaning of the word ‘‘ gram- 
matically’’ as used in the criticism. Judged by the 
rules of grammar, the condemned sentence is faultless. 
The words are perfectly put together as to syntax, and 
some other words of the same grammatical classification 
might be associated in the same order with perfect pro- 
priety. Many nonsensical sentences may be written 
with grammatical perfection. It is not the association 
of the words, from any grammatical point of view, that 
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constitutes the error criticised, but simply that they say 
something that is pure nonsense. 

One critic thinks he sufficiently explains the differ- 
ence between ‘‘older’’ and ‘‘elder,’’ ‘‘oldest’’ and 
‘*eldest,’’ by simply quoting sentences containing the 
words as he would use them; but his sentences certainly 
do not show why he makes his choice, even if it is 
rightly made. They are: ‘‘ He is the older man of the 
two, and the oldest in the neighborhood.’’ ‘‘ He is the 
elder of the two sons, and the eldest of the family.’’ 
‘* The elder son is heir to the estate; he is older than 
his brother by ten years.’’ There is not much in the 
dictionaries, either, to indicate a preference of usage. 
Worcester says absolutely nothing. Webster’s Inter- 
national says that ‘‘elder’’ is ‘‘ now commonly applied 
to a son, daughter, child, brother, etc.’” Who knows 
how much and what is included in ‘‘etc.’’? The Cen- 
tury Dictionary does not compare the two forms at all, 
and gives some quotations with ‘‘ elder’’ in which the 
common use would certainly be ‘‘older,’’ but in which 
the writers have probably chosen the older comparative 
because of its association with older times. The Stand- 
ard Dictionary says in its definition of ‘‘elder’’ that it 
‘‘is preferred to older when only two are compared,’’ 
thus ignoring any restriction like that attempted in the 
International; but it is more discriminating in its 
‘* Faulty Diction’’ appendix, which has the following: 
‘* Older and oldest may be said either of persons or of 
things, while elder and eldest apply to persons only. 
These latter are besides, strictly speaking, limited to 
members of the same family, while older and oldest are 

-not so limited.’’ The simple fact is that there is no 
positive difference, but ‘‘elder’’ and ‘‘eldest’’ are not 
now commonly used except as applying to sons, daugh- 
ters, brothers, sisters, or to two children, or to all the 


children of a family. 
(To be continued.) 
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ELECTROTYPING — REVISING. 
NO. XXII.—BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 

FTER book plates have been straightened, shaved 
and beveled, a proof is taken, and it sometimes 
happens that errors or omissions are then discovered 
which make changes and corrections necessary. Such 
changes may consist in some cases of only a single let- 
ter, while in others an entire line or paragraph may be 
involved. In the former case, the defective letters are 
punched out and type inserted in their places, and in the 
latter, the line or paragraph is set up and electrotyped, 
and after cutting out the defective portion of the plate 
the new piece is set in and soldered. The special tools 
required for this work consist of a set of punches and 
chisels and a pair of calipers, such as have been pre- 
viously described; a revising stick (Fig. 39), a blow 
pipe, a pair of cutting pliers, a soldering iron, some small 
flat files, and a light hammer. A complete set of chisels 
and punches consists of eight sizes, and corresponds 
with the different sizes of type in general use, namely: 
pica, small pica, long primer, bourgeois, brevier, minion, 
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nonpareil and agate. The thickness of the tools corre- 
sponds with that of the letter i in the respective fonts. 

The revising stick may be made of a piece of print- 
ers’ brass rule, six or more inches in length. To one 
edge and one end of the rule a strip of brass one-eighth 
of an inch square should be soldered, as shown in Fig. 
39. This makes a convenient, and in fact indispensable 
tool for holding a line of type while fitting it to the slot 
in the plate in which it is to be soldered. 

A line gauge, Fig. 40, is employed for detecting 
errors of alignment between the inserted type and the 
remainder of the line, and is also employed for the 





FIG. 39. 


alignment of newspaper headings or other jobs com- 
posed of capitals and lower-case letters. In trimming 
a line composed of a capital letter followed by several 
lower-case letters, the width of the block, of course, 
must correspond with the width of the capital, and it is 
obvious that without a guide it would be difficult to 
trim the block so that the lower-case letters would all 
be at an equal distance from the top and bottom of the 
block. The same difficulty would occur in trimming 
any kind of a job requiring a margin above and below 
the matter. The line gauge enables the operator to 
trim the edges of such jobs exactly parallel with the 
printing face, and is, therefore, an important and almost 
indispensable tool. When used in revising, the edge of 
the gauge is set in alignment with the line in which a 
correction is to be made. After the type has been 
inserted, and before it has been permanently secured by 
soldering, an application of the gauge will determine 
whether the alignment is perfect. 

The blowpipe is used for soldering in places which 
cannot be conveniently reached with a soldering iron. 
It consists of a Y of brass tubing, one of whose arms is 
connected by a rubber tube with the gas supply. By 





blowing in the other arm of the Y a stream of air is 
mixed with the gas. The point of flame may be 
directed and focused on any desired point, however 
small. 

Referring to Fig. 41, it will be observed that the 
cutting ends of the revising punches are provided with 
V grooves, which give to the tools two cutting edges, 
thus admitting of a sharp, clean cut through the plate 
of just the size of the type which is to be inserted. In 














correcting a typographical error in a plate, the workman 
first marks with his caliper the exact location of the 
letter upon the back of the plate. With a small chisel 
a groove is then planed at the point marked by the 
caliper to the depth of about one-half the thickness of 
the plate. A punch of the proper size having been 
selected, the plate is turned over, face up, upon a block 





FIG. 41. 
of wood, and with a sharp blow with the hammer the 


letter is punched out. Turning the plate over again, 
face down upon the finishing block, the type is inserted 
in the hole, and the contiguous metal crowded against 
it with a chisel until it is secured against dropping out, 
when the face is examined to see that the inserted type 
is in alignment with the remainder of the line and level 
with the surface of the plate. Care must also be 
observed to keep the type on its feet — that is to say, it 
must not lean from the perpendicular. The body of the 
type which has been left projecting through the hole is 
now cut off with the pliers level with the back of the 
plate, and the type secured in its position with a drop 
of solder. It is of course necessary to observe some 
care, otherwise there would be danger of melting the 
surrounding metal or the type itself. After the type is 
secured the superfluous solder is removed with a chisel 
or file. 

When several consecutive letters are to be inserted 
in the plate, the hole made with the punch is enlarged 
with chisel and file to the size of the correction, and the 
type which has been previously set up in the revising 
stick is inserted and temporarily secured as _ before. 
Somewhat more skill is required to make a correction 
of this kind than to insert a single letter, as the slot 
must be kept parallel and in exact alignment with the 
remainder of the line, and this is a more difficult matter 
than to punch a single hole in the plate. When the slot 
has been made too large, as sometimes occurs, the type 
is aligned by crowding the contiguous metal against that 
side of the type which is above or below the line. 
When the type has been properly placed it is usually 
partially secured by soldering before cutting off the 
body; otherwise there would be danger of disturbing it. 

When the correction consists of several words or 
parts of lines, the matter is set up and electrotyped in 
the usual manner. The corrected piece so made is laid 
on the plate in the position it is to occupy, and witha 
graver or other sharp-pointed tool its exact outline is 
transferred to the plate. A hole is drilled in one corner 
and the defective portion of the plate cut out with a jig 
saw — Fig. 42. The correction is then inserted, the 
plate turned face down and a drop of solder applied to 
each of the four corners. During the operation of sol- 
dering, the plate and correction should be firmly held 
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against the finishing block to prevent warping or spring- 
ing of the pieces, which might otherwise be caused by 
the heat of the iron. For this purpose the cutting pliers 
may be reversed, the end of one handle being used to 
hold the plate and the other the correction. 

A necessary part of the equipment of an electrotype 
foundry is a set of brass standards based upon the print- 
er’s universal unit of measurement, the pica. These 
standards should be twenty-six in number, ranging from 
one to twenty-six picas in length. The convenience of 
such standards will be apparent when it is remembered 
that all large type, such as is employed for newspaper 
headings, etc., is made to occupy the space of a certain 
number of lines of pica and is called 6-line type, 7-line 
type, etc. 

In addition to the pica standards, the electrotyper 
should have a type-high standard, preferably made of 
steel, about 2 by 3 inches in size and .g19 of an inch 
thick. Such a standard is useful not only for testing 





FIG. 42. 


finished work, but also for setting the knife of the shav- 
ing machine, for which purpose it is placed on the bed 
of the shaver and the knife screwed down until it will 
just touch it. 

Book plates are usually worked on patent blocks and 
should be shaved to exactly eleven points (small pica) 
in thickness. For testing this class of work a standard 


should also be provided. 
( Zo be continued.) 
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Awarded diploma at recent exhibition of the Detroit Camera Club. (See page 700.) 
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tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest 
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THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
OSTAL Savings Depositories was the subject of 

an address delivered before the National Board 

of Trade, Washington, D. C., by Mr. A. G. Elliot, 
delegate of the Trades League of Philadelphia, on 
December 15, 1898. Mr. Elliot pointed very forcibly 
the advantage of such depositories to the country at 
large by fostering the thrift of the people. A feeling of 
security being established by these governmental sav- 
ings banks, the encouragement to save given to the 
mass of the people is evident. The success of such 
depositories .in other countries is a guarantee of their 
value, and the logic of Mr. Elliot’s address should do 
much to give this great boon to the American people. 





T is gratifying to the conductors of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to note the number of firms who ordered 
the magazine as a Christmas or New Year’s gift for 
some employe in the establishment. It is an indication 
that proprietors of offices realize the value of placing in 
the hands of their men a journal that cannot fail to 
make them better workmen, and in this way increase 
their value to employers. Some of the recipients of a 
Christmas gift of this kind have expressed themselves 
as knowing of no present they would esteem more. 
The thought suggested by this may be carried out dur- 
ing the whole year. If employers would remember 
their help in this way the result of ‘‘ casting bread on 
the waters ’’ would apply. 





MONG the very appreciative letters respecting the 
results from advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER 
the following has been received from Mr. Frank J. Reed, 
the general passenger agent of the Monon Route, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Reed says: ‘‘It may interest you to know 
that in response to the ad. of the Dachshund picture 
last May we received replies not only from all parts of 
the United States, but from abroad, including Australia, 
New Zealand and Hawaii. The large number of these 
replies caused us considerable embarrassment, and we 
at once took out the cut, but the replies are still coming 
in daily. This shows, I think, (1) that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has a very wide circulation; (2) that its 
readers are intelligent people who read the ads. and 
respond to them; (3) that the numbers are preserved 
for reference. This is why we value our ad. in THE 
INLAND PRINTER.”’ 





ATALOGUE printing has assumed enormous pro- 
portions since the mail order business has obtained 

so large a place among commercial houses. ‘‘ Small 
profits and quick returns’’ is the maxim of the mail 
order house and doubtless the results are satisfactory. 
Whoever is responsible for the printing of many of 
these houses, they have gone beyond the line where 
economy is thrift, and are on the ground where econ- 
omy is extravagance. Two mail order catalogues now 
lie before us. They have come through the mails, and 
are in a state of disintegration— rolled, mashed and 
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torn. A few dollars more —a little better paper, a little 
better binding, an envelope to mail the things in — and 
they would bring returns. But we stuff these wads 
that Uncle Sam has brought us into the waste-basket, 
and forget them, and we have no doubt there are thou- 
sands doing the same thing at the same time. Eco- 
nomy is the part of wisdom, and it requires wisdom to 
be economical. 





EADERS of THE INLAND PRINTER should not 
forget the prize offer made by Mr. George H. 
Benedict in the last number, for an article on ‘‘ The 
Fallacy of Fillers.’’ Bear in mind that articles should 
not be over seven hundred words long, and should be in 
the hands of the editor not later than March 15. The 
first of the articles will be published in the May number, 
and others will follow as space permits. One hundred 
dollars in prizes has been offered,-the first prize being 
$40, the second $30, the third $20, and the fourth $10. 
Full particulars concerning the competition will be found 
on page 607 of the February number, and those inter- 
ested should turn back to that page and read them 
carefully. You will not only help yourself financially if 
you furnish an article that wins a prize, but the views 
contained in your article may help others. The ques- 
tion is an important one, and it is to be hoped a full 
expression of opinion will be brought out. 





HERE is an anecdote of a Jew who in praising the 
beauty of the cloth he was trying to sell was met 
with the objection: ‘‘ Yes, but it smells so.’’ Abnegat- 
ing himself to his commercial instincts he exclaimed, 
‘*Thash not the closh, thash me.’’ We do not know 
if any of our papermakers would try to defend their 
wares by a similar confession, but it is high time that 
our handsome publications should cease to be impreg- 
nated by an odor of dead cats. Rosalie Isabel Stewart, 
literary editor of the Courier, of Evansville, Indiana, 
blames the ink man for the troublesome offense. No 
doubt he will protest ‘‘It isn’t me.’’ But let us quote 
the Courier: ‘‘ One thing worthy of notice among pub- 
lishers is the odor which clings to magazines. It is 
especially trying to readers who subscribe and get their 
copies directly from the presses through the mail. I 
have not been able to read the Zatt/or this month as it is 
strongly suggestive of castor oil and Roquefort cheese. 
Other magazines are almost sickening. Even Harper 
has a decided inky smell. Is there no remedy for this? 
Readers have complained of it to each other for years. 
It is time the murmurs were reaching publishers and 
among other improvements being recognized by some 
modern method of deodorizing ink.’’ 





EXTENSION OF THE SPECIMEN EXCHANGE, 
PECIMENS of printing having been in demand far 
in excess of the ability of THE INLAND PRINTER 
to meet individually, the idea was suggested to try the 
experiment of placing a collection of specimens in a case 
or box and circulating it among printers who signified a 
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willingness to pay the nominal charges in connection 
with the matter. The plan has proved a pronounced 
success, and the subscribers to the exchange have 
certified to the great benefits they have experienced 
from a study of the specimens. With the increased 
number of applications for this service it is now neces- 
sary that some plan of more general distribution should 
be arrived at. The simplest and most elastic form 
would seem to be that each State be provided with a 
specimen case, and that the applications for the service 
come from groups of not less than six, in place of from 
individuals as now. This method will at once cheapen 
the service and permit the more rapid circulation of 
the exchange among the craft. THE INLAND PRINTER 
desires to make haste slowly in this method of extending 
the specimen exchange and invites its readers into its 
confidence in devising a working plan which will not 
bear unduly in the matter of detail work on any individ- 
ual, but to so arrange that the work of distribution and 
checking the cases in each State shall be the work of a 
specially appointed agent in that State, and that the 
conduct of the work shall be inexpensive and yet the 
results be all that could be desired. The first step 
must be organization, and we shall be pleased to have 
applications for the service from groups of printers of 
not less than six. The cost is estimated at 25 cents per 
capita for each case and the express charges. It must 
be understood that it will be a work of time to perfect 
this plan, and the present is merely to determine the 
wishes of the majority of printers. Let the answers 
be prompt. 





THE COST OF ENGRAVING. 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found the views 

of a number of the best engraving houses on the 
subject of the cost of half-tone engravings. The letter 
which brought forth these letters being in itself so illus- 
trative of the point of view of most purchasers of half- 
tone plates was used to give point to the error into 
which most printers and others fall when they assume 
that there can be a uniform price established for half- 
tone work. You can buy a tintype for a few cents, but 
you will have to pay a Hollinger his price. Perhaps 
when the printer has labored to get results from a flat, 
badly etched half-tone he will find his labor more than 
balances what he would have had to pay for a first-class 
piece of work from an established house. You can buy 
oil paintings for $3, but we do not see any of them 
getting very much attention from the public. Let us 
ask the artist how much he charges for his work by 
the square inch. Let us ask him from the foot of the 
stairs—or better yet, the same way as we do the | 
engraver — over the telephone. Let us make him an 
offer, and tell him we will pay for his paints and his 
canvas and brushes, if he will fix us up a picture and we 
will show it to our friends and say he did it. Of course, 
it has taken him years of close application to get skill 
to do the work. His natural aptitude or genius is his 
endowment by Providence to survive among the world’s 














workers. He has spent money in travel to see the 
works of the masters. But what of that? He has 
plenty of time and work is slack, and we are willing to 
pay for the material. Let us ask him for a three-thou- 
sand-dollar picture for 10 cents a square inch. This 
is absurd, is it not? But is our attitude toward the 
engraver anything different? 





PRINTING OFFICE RULES. 


ULES for the government of a printing office can- 

not be made off-hand. They should be evolved 

by the daily needs of the business. As there seems to 
be a desire on the part of subscribers for the publication 
of a form of rules we may offer a set of rules tentatively, 
and will be pleased to have the aid of any who may be 
interested to make it acceptable to the majority of inter- 
ests. We will assume, to begin with, that these rules 
apply to a class of workmen who realize that in making 
a compact to sell their skill and labor for a specified 
sum, that anything short of their best efforts in such 
service is dishonesty; and conversely, that the other 
party to the bargain is of the class that will not take 
advantage of the seller’s necessities to inflict tasks or 
force him to work at times not specified in the trade 
rules without adequate notice and just compensation. 


Here are the rules: 
AGREEMENT. 


This agreement, made between the firm of Smith, Brown & 
Jones and their employes through the representatives appointed 
by the said employes, is to remain in force and be subject to 
annulment or change only by mutual agreement. Changes or 
additions which may be deemed necessary by either party to 
the agreement shall be set forth in writing and submitted and 
reasons given at least one week before such change may be 
discussed and decided on. 

The rules and regulations of Typographical Union No. —— 
shall govern in this office. 

All applications for employment must be made to the 
respective heads of departments. 

All orders and business connected with the working of the 
establishment outside of the countingroom shall be conducted 
solely through the heads of departments. 

Employes receiving orders from the members of the firm 
shall at once, or as soon thereafter as possible, report such 
orders to their foreman. Any neglect of this rule exposes the 
offender to report to the chapel chairman, who will discipline 
the offender as the chapel may vote. 

No chapel meetings must be held or discussed in working 
hours. 

A week’s work shall consist of 
follows: 

Workmen shall register their time on entering the work 
room. It will be evident that work must count from the time 
that the employes begin their task and they will govern 
themselves accordingly. Late arrivals will have the privilege 
of making up such lost time at the noon hour, or remitting from 
their wage pro rata. 

Persistent tardiness without reasonable excuse in the estima- 
tion of the foreman will entail instant dismissal. 

Discharged workmen will receive their pay on discharge at 
the weekly rate pro rata for the hours worked. Spoiled work 
or tools or material injured through negligence, must be paid 
for by the person culpable of such negligence. 

It is obligatory on employes to give written notice to the 
firm of any possible danger apparent to them in the arrange- 
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ment or in the mechanical equipment of the office, whereby 
injury might accrue to life or limb. These reports must be 
made in duplicate and one copy filed with the office chairman, 
and one delivered to the foreman of the department in which 
the danger is supposed to exist. 

Employes will, as far as possible without discourtesy, dis- 
courage visitors during working hours. All visitors must be 
received in the countingroom. 

Applications for work must be made in the countingroom 
by card to the foreman of the department in which employment 
is desired. 

The sanitation of the office must be aided by each individ- 
ual. Expectorating on the floor is strictly prohibited. Cuspi- 
dores must be provided and persons using them must see that 
they are properly cleansed each day. 


This will do, perhaps, to begin on. Additions and 
criticisms are now in order. 





REGARDING FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
HE attention of THE INLAND PRINTER has again 
been called to the matter of letters from America 
being insufficiently stamped. The complaint this time 
comes from John Haddon & Co., of London, England. 
We learn that this has become such a serious charge 
upon their correspondence that they have instructed the 
secretary of the postoffice that no letters from their 
friends in America who send them along insufficiently 
stamped are to be delivered, and they have given as 
their reason for refusing to accept them the fact that they 
are compelled to pay eightpence or ninepence on letters 
which, in some instances, only ask for some favor, and 
which puts them to the additional expense without any 
chance of their receiving any return. To be sure, some 
of the letters may be from parties with whom they would 
be very desirous of doing business, but it is impossible 
to discriminate. It is to be hoped that the difficulty 
mentioned will soon be overcome, and that everyone 
mailing a letter, no matter in what part of the world, 
will see that it bears sufficient postage to take it to its 
destination without the necessity of the recipient paying 
a portion of the charges. 





TOO BUSY TO READ HIS TRADE PAPER. 

E all have our ideas of what constitutes good 
business sense when the matter is sifted down 

to the smaller details, but there are certain fundamental 
laws which govern success and which are generally 
recognized when due thought is given to them, though 
they are frequently forgotten in the rush of business. 
What shall we say of the man who says he is so busy 
that he cannot be troubled answering his business let- 
ters? Or that he has no time to talk to the salesmen or 
make appointments with them to discuss new goods and 
prices? We shall probably say of him as we do of the 
man who says that he likes to have a trade paper but 
that as he has no time to read it, he does not see that it 
is of any use to him. A genial letter comes to us from 
Iowa in which the writer says that he has not time to 
read THE INLAND PRINTER, as it requires all his atten- 
tion to keep up with his rapidly increasing business. 
Now, in these days it does not take long for competition 
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to develop, and as the printing trade is constantly shift- 
ing its ground in the advance of new methods and appli- 
ances, there is very little commercial wisdom in not 
reading the trade paper and being in touch with the 
times — a little advice may be found from time to time 
that will enhance the capacity of your office or give you 
a hint that will be a money-maker. Others have found 
it so. But then the recalcitrant in this respect is like 
the man who would not insure his life until he was past 
saving, and then it was too late. Take time to keep 
posted, and the best way to keep posted is to read your 
trade paper — there are none bad, only some are better 
than others. 





“THE CONTAGION OF CONSUMPTION.” 


N one or two occasions THE INLAND PRINTER has 

pointed out the dangerous carelessness to the laws 
of health which invariably obtains among printers. In 
an address to the London Association of Correctors of 
the Press, by F. Lawson Dodd, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
on ‘‘The Hygiene of Printing,’’ it was asserted that 
prevention was the only true remedy for the eradica- 
tion of consumption, or rather tuberculosis. This is 
the sum and substance of the paper. Harper's Bazar, 
January 28, under the heading used to this article, 
gives an excerpt from the remarks of Sir William 
Broadbent, at a private meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Consumption, which was 
presided over by the Prince of Wales, and at which 
there was a great gathering of rank and learning. 
‘* Every year in the British Isles some seventy thousand 
persons die from tuberculosis in one form or other.”’ 
That there is a proportionate mortality in the United 
States there is not the least doubt. If anyone desires 
to know the reason why so many printers die let him 
examine the death-notice column of the 7ypographical 
Journal and note the proportion of deaths from tubercu- 
lar disease. But let us quote Sir William Broadbent 
(with comments). ‘‘It is now definitely known,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that consumption is a contagious disease.’’ Let 
us pause here. American scientists distinguish between 
contagious and infectious disease. The former term 
applies to those diseases which are evidently transmis- 
sible but which are so insidious that their mode of 
infecting is not known. Infectious diseases are those 
whose mode of conveyance from person to person is 
determinable. But to resume: ‘‘It is communicated 
from person to person, and from animal to man, and 
it arises in no other way. It is not an inherited fault 
in the constitution which declares itself in course of 
time; but, while some constitutions are more prone to it 
than others, and while an unhealthy mode of life and 
unwholesome surroundings predispose to its attacks, 
every case of consumption is derived from some pre- 
existing case. Phthisis, with all the various forms of 
tuberculous disease, is the work of a microbe —the 
tubercle bacillus discovered by Koch. This living 
organism is present in countless millions in the diseased 
lungs or intestines or bones. It is by the trans- 
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mission of these bacilli that tuberculous diseases of all 
kinds are spread. The principal way in which they are 
conveyed from a diseased person to a healthy person is 
by means of the expectoration, which contains them in 
enormous numbers, and which, when dried, is suspended 
in the atmosphere, especially in ill-ventilated rooms, in 
the form of dust, and inhaled. Happily they are not 
present in the breath of the consumptive patient, so that 
consumption is not contracted merely by breathing the 
same air or living in the same house with a sufferer. 
Another way in which the bacilli are disseminated is in 
cows.’’ ‘‘Is in cows’’ is a little obscure. Cows are 
prone to have tuberculosis, and it can be conveyed in 
their milk and flesh, and the infection may remain latent 
for years and then be stirred into activity. Common 
drinking fountains, etc., passing chewing tobacco or 
tobacco pipes from one to another, all are dangerous 
means of infection. ‘‘ America,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ is 
in advance of England in some of its measures on the 
subject.’’ Just how far America is in advance, THE 
INLAND PRINTER finds in the 7herapeutic Gazette, in 
its search for literature covering the subject, for the 
name of Koch naturally recalls the announcement of his 
specific some year or so ago, but which was withdrawn. 
THE INLAND PRINTER may be excused for going a 
little afield in this discussion. This question demands 
the earnest attention of every journal and every class, 
and the people should be given access to the investiga- 
tions of scientists whereby they may know how to cease 
taking precautions that are useless and to observe those 
matters that will avoid danger of infection. Koch failed 
in obtaining his specific, purely on mechanical grounds, 
and it remained for an American doctor to perfect what 
he had attempted. In the February 7Zherapeutic 
Gazette, this doctor, Karl von Ruck, M.D., gives a 
report of seventy-eight cases treated with a watery 
extract of tubercle bacilli, and the result is in every way 
remarkable. Doctor von Ruck gives the result of years 
of experimental work with and without specific remedies, 
and from his report we take the following comparative 
table: 


Cases. Recovered. Improved. 


PerCent. Per Cent. 

Treated without specific remedies.... 816 12.1 31.0 
Treated with Koch’s original tubercu- 

BBR aise Sci tgp ack ee ees ie chess op nto te 379: 335-5 37°5 
Treated with antiphthisin and tuber- 

PUBCON scos bine as ahh sesh weed 182 ..;:-32.5 46.5 
Treated with tuberculinum purifica- 

Si. (PON ROCK) | 405 016505 aliases oom 166 43-4 39-2 
Treated with watery extract of tuber- 

cle bacilli (von Ruck)....... reyes 78 = 64.1 33-3 


It is poor comfort to the man who has tubercular dis- 
ease to speak to him of prevention. Nevertheless, the 
means of prevention have been pointed out. Respect- 
ing specifics, Koch’s discovery of the tubercle bacillus 
led him to search for a specific, and the reason for 
expecting success in this appears from the fact that if 
disease germs are taken and artificially planted in some 
culture fluid they cannot maintain their life beyond a 
certain development of their growth in the nutrient fluid 

















in which they are grown. It was believed, therefore, 
that the germs produced substances poisonous to them- 
selves, not only upon the fluid upon which they were 
grown artificially, but also in the human body which 
they had infected, and that but for this every infectious 
disease, due to germs, would necessarily have to con- 
tinue until the patient died. 

Koch found the tubercle bacillus to be no exception 
to this rule, and he naturally concluded that the fluid 
upon which the germs refused to grow further, and upon 
which they had died out, would prove curative if 
injected into persons suffering from the disease. This 
was the origin of tuberculin, but it fell short of expecta- 
tions on account of the large proportion of foreign sub- 
stances in its composition, and efforts for its purification 
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were only partly successful. It was then found that in 
the bodies of the germs themselves was contained the 
curative substance, but there were no means obtainable 
to separate these substances from the organic and infec- 
tious matter. This Koch attempted to do by grinding 
the germs and triturating them, and separating them 
from the triturating fluid in a centrifuge. But it was 
found that a mere emulsion of the germs was obtained, 
and the ‘‘ Tuberculin R,’’ as Koch called it, was with- 
drawn from use. Shortly after, Dr. Karl von Ruck per- 
fected a method whereby what Professor Koch desired 
was effected, namely, a true watery solution of the 
tubercle bacilli, a pronounced specific void of all danger 
to the patient, a full report on which is given in the 
Therapeutic Gazette. Space will not permit further 
reference to this matter at this time, which is regrettable 
as its importance demands the most careful considera- 
tion. It is difficult to write intelligibly on these sub- 
jects without falling into technical obscurity, or worse, 
into a prolixity of explanation. There is some confu- 
sion of the terms ‘‘ consumption’’ and ‘‘ tuberculosis ’’ 
in the writings we have looked over. ‘‘ Tuberculo- 
sis,’? we gather, means the disease itself. Its effect is to 
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cause inflammatory disturbances, withholding the blood 
supply from certain tissues and causing other changes 
whereby the parts involved die and are dissolved, and 
are absorbed into the system, causing poisoning, and are 
also cast out as sputum. This is consumption. The 
agitation for the eradication of this disease should be 
sustained by every known means. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
PART II, NO. IX.—BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


(Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts.) 


HE art of wood engraving I consider one of the 

most valuable things for the illustrator-printer to 
learn. True, this art is going out of use because of its 
tediousness; and, it must be confessed, if you wish a 
picture of a building in your paper, it is much more 
economical and you can get a better result if you make 
a pen drawing and send it to be photo-engraved, than 
if you engrave it on wood. On the other hand, you 
get, in an engraved line, whether it is white line or 
facsimile black line, a richness of line that is in perfect 
keeping with the printed type. The white line made 
by the graver is sharp, and does not fill up as easily 
as do the white spaces between two photo-engraved 
black lines. 

We illustrate this chapter with some valuable sug- 
gestions, and we consider that a printer who could 
master wood engraving to such an extent that he could 
execute designs of the kind suggested, could put forth 
some excellent examples of artistic printing. 

Wood engraving is closely associated with the great 
masterpieces of printing in the past, though, to be 
candid, I must admit that only part of the public, or a 
limited public, is capable of appreciating these historic 
associations, and you could not, perhaps, build up your 
job printing department on such lines entirely. But 
from time to time you might make posters, handbills 
and booklets, where antique styles could be followed, 
and they would meet with appreciation. 

Nothing could be more easy to learn than the theory 
of wood engraving, though the practice is trying to 
one’s patience. Simply take a block of boxwood and 
place it upon a leather cushion filled with sand, so that 
you may turn the block of wood in any direction. The 
natural tendency is to place the handle of the burin or 
graver in the middle of the palm and push with all one’s 
might, in order to cut away the wood; but it should be 
placed against the palm, directly below the little finger, 
the little finger nestling in the concaved parts of the 
wooden handle and the other three fingers brought up 
along the shaft of the graver, the ends of the fingers 
touching the handle of the graver and its shaft, but zof 
wrapped around it, The instrument should be pushed 
over the wood with about one-tenth of the muscular 
exertion that the beginner naturally uses. Hold a well- 
sharpened graver with ease and firmness, and the 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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process of engraving tires the arm no more than writing 
does. 

It takes three or four months’ practice to learn to 
thus hold the tool and use it with such surety that one 
can draw in white line on the block as in ‘‘ The Standard- 
Bearer’’ of Schafhausen. But after the facility is 
acquired, it does not take one long to get up a block 
either in this style, or in what we should term the Chap- 
Book style, especially when you have made your design 
so simple that it can be engraved in a simple way. 

Please mark this last qualification. 

The wood engravings in our magazines are of a 
style unadvisable for the printer to follow, for the 
engraving of a multitude of gray tones and the printing 
of the same requires much labor in cutting and in 
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EXAMPLE OF GENUINE CHAP-BooK Woop CuT 
ILLUSTRATION. 
From an article on ‘‘Art Among the Ballad- 
Mongers,”’ by Llewellynn Jewett, F.S. A., in the 
London Art Journal. 


THE STANDARD-BEARER OF SCHAFHAUSEN. 


make-ready, but cuts of the kind we recommend can 
be printed rapidly and with little make-ready. 

We give a specimen of the genuine Chap-Book illus- 
tration, and in it and in ‘‘ The Pedlar’s Lamentation”’ 
is found a clever modern adaptation of the style. These 
form good examples for the beginner to follow. 

Beyond the directions as to holding the burin or 
graver, there is little that the experimenter will not find 
out for himself. A design is drawn on the block with 
pencil, pen or brush. When tones are to be indicated, 
it is advisable for the printer to use a pen or brush. To 
lighten the yellow color of the wood, the block may first 
be rubbed with chinese white or with moistened whiting. 
The design may then be sketched in pencil, and after- 
ward drawn in ink. As the design must be in reverse, 
a good way is to draw it with a pen on thin, smooth 
paper. A piece of transfer paper, like typewriters’ 
carbon paper, is laid on the block; the design is laid 





A 1521 wood cut in white lines. 
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face downward upon this, and a hard pencil or stylus is 
used to go over the back of the design, which can be 
seen through the thin paper. The pressure transfers 
the stain of the transfer paper to the block, rendering 
the design in reverse, and it may then be drawn over 
with a pen or brush. In a good wood engraving the 
curving of a line should be reduced to a minimum. 
Though the transferring and careful cutting around the 
line is wearisome at first, it allows one to consider each 
line separately and thoroughly to study economy of line. 
The block is held, if small enough, between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand, the fingers holding not 
the top and bottom of the block but the sides of it. 
It is then easily turned from side to side on the leather 
pad. When a curved line is to be engraved it is not 
the graver alone which moves, but 
the block also is directed with the 
left hand, so as to assist matters. 
The first process in engraving a 
line is to take a fine tool (called a 
tint-tool as distinguished from the 
blunter tool called a graver) and 
outline the line. In the Schafhausen 
cut, the white line around the man’s 
legs gives a good idea of this pre- 
liminary outlining, except that the 
line should be thinner, more uniform, 
and more like the lower outline of 
the sword and of the left outline of 
the staff of the standard. The wood 
is cut away from both sides of a 
black line; and then with a gouge of 
any convenient size the wood is fur- 
ther cleared away. In this way the 
genuine Chap-Book cut was pro- 
duced. But while the white line of 
the ‘‘Standard-Bearer’’ of Schaf- 
hausen can easily be combined with 
tint lines, as seen in the Chap-Book 
imitation, it is advisable to draw 
simple or rough subjects at first, and 
to draw your outlines heavier at first than you intend 
them finally to be, since in cutting away you are apt to 
reduce them by a slip of the tool by a little more pres- 
sure in one place than in another, and then it is necessary 
to go around the line again to reduce it to uniform regu- 
larity. It is better to draw a face like the one in the 
Crawhall than like the genuine Chap-Book example, for 
in following the lines of the latter a slip of the burin 
might entirely destroy an eyebrow or the bridge of the 
nose; but in the Crawhall any of the lines might be 
reduced to a little thinner width without interfering with 
the general effect. The beginner is advised to confine 
himself to initial letters and tailpieces and not to attempt 
ambitious subjects. He is also especially advised not 
to plan out a cut for a job wanted immediately the day 
he receives his tools, for he will surely have to keep 
it waiting a week or two. A pound of boxwood in 
four or six irregular pieces from one inch to three 

















inches long and one to two inches wide, if not squared 
off, may be obtained for about 25 cents from a 
boxwood supply house. The printer may square 
these scraps with a miter box and saw, and he can 
proportion his designs to the size of the scraps. Thus, 
illustrations and devices may be got up for a mere 
song. Larger blocks of boxwood may be ordered at 
3 or 4 cents a square inch, which is nearly the cost 
of photo-engraving; and as it takes longer to engrave 
than to draw in pen-and-ink, wood engraving is not 
recommended for general illustration. But as photo- 
engravers usually have a minimum price of 75 cents 
to $1 for each cut, it is cheaper to cut initial letters 
and tailpieces on scraps than to have them photo- 
engraved. For instance, twenty photo-engraved tail- 
pieces might cost you from $15 to $20, but they might 
not cost you $2 if boxwood scraps were used. 

In previous illustrations, such as the head of Gothe’s 
mother, the Grasset typographical ornaments, the Val- 
lotton, Auriol and Hassall examples, we gave suggestions 
for exercises in 
wood engraving. 
The benefit de- 
rived from the 
practice of wood 
engraving is not 
limited to prepar- 
ing new cuts 
alone. No printer 
who uses illustra- 
tions should be 
without a wood- 
engraving outfit, 
consisting of four 
to six tools, and 
the cunning to use 
it.. There are 
many cases in 
which a_ process 
plate, or a chalk 
plate, or old wood 
type, can be 
cleaned up, altered 
or improved with 
a little handwork. 
Sometimes in a 
zinc plate the fine 
lines in a sky print 
clearly on a small 
run, but soon be- 
gin to round and 
flatten; if not essential to the design they may then be 
entirely cut out and the run continued. In chalk plate, 
surfaces may be cast black and then cut into with a white 
line, as in the Schafhausen. And wood type which is too 
old to print a solid black evenly, may be punched with 
an awl, as in the background of the Larousse Dic- 
tionary A, to reduce it to a stipple gray, or white-lined 
like the following portrait; or the sides may be trimmed 


eam, \ 


Pi. 
We A) 





‘“ Ye maidens and men, come for what you lack, 
And buy the fair Ballads I have in my pack.” 
A — Pedlar's Lamentation. 

IMITATION OF CHAP-BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Cut directly on the wood, without any copy, by 
Joseph Crawhall. 
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with the graver. Rouletting can be imitated with a 
common graver by cutting across the line at regular 
intervals. Only when a series of lines has to be rou- 


letted is it necessary to have a special instrument, which 
costs from $1.50 
to $3. New proc- \\\ 
esses are being (\) 
BN 
ao 


developed every 
day whereby 
printers can 
make more or 
less effective, if 
crude, cuts with 
little expense; 
but they are 
rarely perfect 
mechanically, 
and a little hand- 
work will im- 
prove their re- 
sults a hundred 
per cent. 

In order to 
train oneself to 
engrave a tint as in the French portrait, it is excellent 
practice to make parallel lines on a block without any 
drawing on it. Taking a tint tool, you engrave a line 
on the wood, of any thickness, and then below it 
engrave another line, leaving between the two a ridge 
of wood the same thickness as your white lines. It is 
then your task to cover your piece of wood with par- 
allel lines all of the same thickness, leaving a space 
between them, always of the same thickness. 





Woop CuT PortTRAIT. 


From a French periodical, showing open white 
lines used to represent a tint. 





Practice block of a wood-engraving student (1). The top four lines are 
engraved by an expert, the others, by a beginner, show normal progress from 
the coarse to the fine, but inability to engrave a perfectly straight line. It 
takes months of practice before one cari engrave a series of straight lines. 


This exercise may be varied after you can make an 
even tint by making a graduated tint, letting your white 





Practice block No.2. The line A is first outlined as at B. If the begin- 
ner makes a design in which lines like A may be used throughout, he is apt 
to get a better result than if he attempts a fine line like C (outlined as at D), 
which is very difficult to engrave. E represents a waved line. 


lines be nearer and nearer together as you approach the 
base of the block. These print lighter than those at 
the top. 

Another variation is produced by waving the lines; 
and still another by crossing a tint with white lines. 
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Cross-hatched black lines are very tedious to engrave 
we give an example of some. 





Practice block No. 3. Showing engraving of crossed lines; a difficult 
undertaking, requiring assistance from an expert. Anyone who attempts 
engraving cross-lines will appreciate that it is a great waste of time and that 
the white line is preferable for shading, and he will appreciate the good 
judgment shown in Mr. Crawhall’s method. 


Besides boxwood, maple wood may be used to 
engrave upon; it is cheaper than boxwood, costing but 
I cent a square inch. 

Proofs are easily taken by laying a thin piece of 
paper (engravers use india paper) upon the inked 
block, and rubbing a penknife handle or some hard 
object over the paper for some minutes until a perfect 
impression is obtained. 


( To be continued.) 





WORKS OF ART SHOWN IN THE DETROIT 
CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


WO continents were represented in the recent exhibition 
cy of the Detroit Camera Club, which included some fine 

specimens from American and British photographs, 
embracing the work of both professionals and amateurs. 
Many of the best known American exhibitors were repre- 
sented — Dumont, of Rochester; Le Breton, of Washington; 
Nicolai, of Springfield, and many others whose work is familiar 





Photo by D. D. Spellman, Detroit. 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN. 


Awarded first prize (gold medal) at the recent exhibition of the 
Detroit Camera Club. 
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to the attendants at photographic exhibitions. The display as 
a whole was one of marked artistic merit. Pictures adjudged 
to be possessed of particular excellence were culled from those 
sent in for exhibition and arranged in a class by themselves 
under the title of ‘‘The Salon.’? The general exhibition was 
open to amateurs only and consisted of photographs of merit 
but not of sufficient attractiveness to entitle them to be hung 
in the salon. 

The most pronounced feature of the exhibition was the pre- 
ponderance of rural scenes. One could almost hear the bleating 
of the sheep, the tinkle of the cow-bell, the babble of the brook 
and the gentle music of the falling waters of the cascade. 











Photo by Charles B. Parsons, Detroit. 


THOUGHTS OF THANKSGIVING, 
One of the pictures at the recent exhibition of the Detroit 
Camera Club. 


Country lanes, quiet nooks in the forest, pretty bits of moun- 
tain scenery, the glint of the sunshine on the running stream, 
the peaceful pasturage—all gave evidence of the love of the 
photographer for outdoor life and left no need for explanation 
as to where the amateur had spent his vacation days. Portrait- 
ure was less in evidence than in former exhibitions, while 
interior scenes and set subjects were almost entirely tabooed. 

The gold medal of the salon—the highest award made at 
the exhibition— was awarded to D. D. Spellman, of Detroit, 
for the portrait of a white-haired old man, remarkably success- 
ful in lifelike detail. 

Diplomas in this class were won by Mathilda Weil, of Phila- 
delphia, for her picture, ‘‘Rosa Rosarum,’’ a grave-eyed girl 
with roses in her hair, and to Winfred C. Porter, of Min- 
neapolis, for ‘‘A Misty Morning on the Saint Croix,’’ a dainty 
landscape showing a most remarkable blending of atmos- 
pheres. 

In the general exhibition, Albert J. Le Breton, of Washing- 
ton, carried off the highest award, a silver medal, with a 
pastoral scene of great beauty, entitled, ‘‘ An’ the peace of the 
scene entered into my heart.’? Of the six diplomas given in 

















this class, all but one were carried away by a picture of sum- 
mer scenery, Le Breton’s ‘‘Christmas Morning’? being the 
exception. 

Among the local exhibitors, Charles B. Parsons won very 
general commendation for his work, ‘‘ Thoughts of Thanksgiv- 
ing,’ showing a country maiden with mind intent upon the 
gold-hued pumpkin and the other concomitants of the annual 
feast. 

The catalogue, it may be well to state, was in itself an artistic 
creation in its green cover with silver lettering, the work of the 
Wilson Printing Company, of Detroit. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reproduces three of the conspicuous 
pictures of the exhibition for such of its readers as are interested 
in camera work, two of them being shown on opposite page, 
and the other on page 692. 





DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO. XIV.—DAVID BRUCE. 

ROBABLY the most interesting figure in the history of 
type founding in America was David Bruce, who was 
long actively engaged in the various operations pertain- 

ing to the production of printing type. He was best known as 
the inventor of the type-casting machine, but he had a thorough 
knowledge of every branch of the type founding business — 
mold making, punch cutting, matrix 
fitting, casting and dressing. He was 
the designer and cutter of a consider- 
able number of faces of type, mostly 
cut on steel, and it is for the purpose 
of recording his work in that depart- 
ment that this sketch is written. It was 
really in the capacity of a cutter where 
he began his career in type founding, 
and as early as 1820 he was so engaged 
in the foundry of his uncle and father, 
David and George Bruce, for whom 
he cut many of the fonts of that period. 
His first work was the cutting of brass 
matrices in which the large-sized types 
of the period were cast. Those were the days when wood type 
was unknown, and the type founder furnished fonts of five to 
fifteen lines in size for posters and handbills, cast in brass 
matrices, cut or engraved in intaglio, a process which has now 
given way to the electrotype matrix. 

David Bruce was born at No. 40 Dey street, New York, 
February 6, 1802, and after leaving school went into the type 
foundry of David and George Bruce. His long and useful life 
was ended September 13, 1892, he having reached the age of 
ninety-one years. He retained his faculties and his activity 
until a short time before his death, and much of his time in the 
latter years of his life was devoted to study and writing. His 
was a trenchant pen, and the occasional communications to 
typographical journals, or to the periodicals devoted to free 
thought, as the Zruth Seeker and Religio-Philosophical Jour- 
nal, were characterized by a directness and grace of expression 
surpassed by few who make literature their calling. 

Mr. Bruce began work in the type foundry when sixteen 
years old, and a year later was apprenticed to William Fry, a 
printer of Philadelphia. Subsequently he returned to the 
Bruce type foundry in New York, and here, with the exception 
of two years spent in Albany in charge of a foundry, he con- 
tinued his work in the various departments until 1834, having 
been a partner in the firm two years. He then withdrew and 
retired, to reside on his father’s farm in New Jersey. It was 
his idea to construct a machine capable of casting type more 
rapidly than could be cast by hand, and more perfect than 
could be produced on the crude machine constructed and in 
use by the foundry of Elihu White. His first patent was 
granted and sold to his uncle, George Bruce, in 1836. Patents 
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DAVID BRUCE. 
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covering new features and improvements were issued to him 
March 17, 1838, and November 6, 1846. Although the uncle 
had requested to have the privilege of purchase of any new 
patents, he sent his machinist to examine and report on the 
improved machine. For some reason the report was adverse, 
and Mr. Bruce turned to the Boston Type and Stereotype 
Foundry for a purchaser. It thus came about that the improved 
type-casting machine, the one in general use today, was first 
used in Boston. 

David Bruce started a type foundry in Williamsburg, Long 
Island, in 1846, and had eight machines running, casting type 
from matrices made from punches of his own cutting. He was 
so wrapped up in his casting machine that he sold his foundry 
to Peter C. Cortelyou. 

It is impossible to now secure even an approximately com- 
plete list of faces designed and cut by David Bruce, as his work 
practically ceased in 1865. It is known that many of the 
romans, italics, two-line letters and titles made by the Bruce 
foundry during its long and honorable career were designed 
and cut by him. He also cut Secretary, Madisonian and Han- 
cock scripts, Rimmed Shade, Title Expanded, Roman Ex- 
tended, Ionic, and a great variety of borders and ornaments, 
music type, etc. With the industry and pluck of the Scottish 
stock from which he sprung, he knew no faltering or failure, 
and his life was one of successes and honor. He may be said 
to be the historian of type founding in America, and future 
generations will thank him for the facts recorded by him. 
During the period when 7he Printer flourished in New York, 
from June, 1858, to its suspension in 1867, Mr. Bruce con- 
tributed many articles to its columns, and these were devoted 
to recollections of early type founders who were contemporary 
with him in that business. 








Photo by F. E. Foster, lowa Falls, lowa. 
THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 





CANNOT GET ALONG WITHOUT IT. 
Inclosed please find check for $2, for which send us THE 
INLAND PRINTER for one year. Somehow or other we cannot 
get along without it very well.— News Publishing Company, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 





ONE cannot tell another how to advertise, but one may be 
able to tell which road has the most mudholes and where they 
serve the best meals.—S. O. EZ. R. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE WINDS. 


Half-tone by 
ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
No. 507 Washington street, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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's open for the discussion of any relevant 
Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 





PERMANENT ADVERTISING VALUE OF THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


To the Editor: HARTFORD, CONN., January 14, 1899. 

Desirous of publishing a book of poems in which I wish to 
use about three hundred square inches of half-tone engravings, 
I found, after a long search through Hartford newsrooms, a 
copy of your excellent magazine at Sill’s newsroom, on Trum- 
bull street. 

Mailing requests for information as to prices and quality of 
work to nearly every engraving firm mentioned in that issue 
(November last), and careful to give complete address and 
mention THE INLAND PRINTER in every case, I received replies 
to about one-half my requests, and infer that the job was too 
small to claim attention from the rest. 

I enjoyed your journal very much, both from the standpoint 
of the general reader and from that of a former ‘“‘printer’s 
devil.’ Yours truly, C. SHELDON FRENCH. 








“DOWN WENT McGINTY.” 


To the Editor: DoyLestown, Pa., December 30, 1898. 

Having just come out of a two-weeks fight with the grip, I 
do not feel like buckling down to work, but the picture of 
supreme contentment on the face of your office cat on the 
greetings card you forwarded moved me to hustle down to the 
postoffice and get the inclosed money order to pay for THE 
INLAND PRINTER for another year. 


You grand old cat! 
So sleek and fat! 
With stovepipe hat and silk cravat. 
I’ll end this rhyme 
Some other time, 
When out I find where I am at, 
And pun your whiskers, grand old cat. 


With compliments of the season to ‘The Entire Force of 
THE INLAND PRINTER.’’ Yours, BERNARD McGINTY. 


Cat: ‘‘ What’s that?’’ 





RULES ON PUNCTUATION. 


To the Editor: GENESEO, ILL., January 22, 1899. 

In the current number of THE INLAND PRINTER I have read 
with no small degree of interest and appreciation the communi- 
cation from Mr. W. P. Root, entitled, ‘‘Can Punctuation be 
Governed by Rules?’’ in which he gives expression to some 
very sensible views bearing on this most pertinent ond too 
much neglected subject. 

A perusal of some of the foremost magazines and news- 
papers would lead one to the supposition that the art of punc- 
tuation is lost, as there is a growing tendency on the part of a 
large number of our modern writers to punctuate so sparingly 
that the mind of the reader is frequently left in doubt as to the 
real meaning of the author, and a second reading is often neces- 
sary if ambiguity is to be avoided. 

It should be borne in mind that to punctuate properly is 
merely to apply, in somewhat minuter details, the principles 
that underlie sentence unity; it is to designate by appropriate 
signs various kinds of relation between ideas. Punctuation is 
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by no means — as many seem to think —an affair of arbitrary 
printer’s make, or something put in from the outside as a kind 
of afterthought; it belongs just as truly to the structure and 
meaning of the sentence as does the choice of words or phrase- 
ology. Every mark of punctuation, if rightly used, has its 
definite office to fulfill and depends on some determinate prin- 
ciple of connection and relation. 

Good taste coupled with common sense —not mechanical 
rules—should be the criterion. As well lay down a set of 
rules to govern the painter in mixing his colors as to adopt 
inflexible regulations to be followed in punctuation. There are, 
of course, general rules to which we must conform, but it is the 
skill of the writer and his careful use of punctuation that bring 
out the delicate colorings of word-pictures. This it is that 
makes writing an art — not a trade to be learned by the mastery 
of a set of rules. A. V. INGHAM. 





ORGANIZATION THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


To the Editor: NEw YorK, January 4, 1899. 

The National Printer-Journalisét states, in an answer to one 
of my letters, that ‘‘scores of Chicago employing printers”’ 
either end their business troubles with Hamlet’s celebrated 
bare bodkin, or, ‘‘by bracing up and settling all the way from 
Io to 70 cents on a dollar.’’ And in the same breath I am 
informed that the poor workingmen ‘‘look neither ragged nor 
hungry.”’ 

Now, Mr. Herbert, what better thing can I do for my 
unhappy Chicago colleagues than to advise them, instead of 
committing suicide, to follow the example of their workingmen 
in forming trade unions to stop foolish competition, so that the 
Chicago bosses may become able to dress and feed like laborers 
and pay one hundred cents on the dollar for their necessaries. 

H. W. C. 





A SOUTH CAROLINIAN’S REMINISCENCES. 


To the Editor: YORKVILLE, S. C., December 27, 1898. 

I have recently come into possession of a stray copy of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and it gave me such pleasure to examine 
and cogitate over its contents that it has created within me a 
desire for ‘‘more of the same sort,’’ and I therefore inclose 
New York exchange for $2, and request that you send THE 
INLAND PRINTER to my address at Yorkville, South Carolina, 
for one year. 

Feeling reminiscently inclined at present, I take occasion 
to say that fifty-nine years ago next May—in the month of 
May, 1840 —in this town, my father, who was a printer, caused 
me, when I was less than ten years old, to mount an empty 
box, turned bottom side up, in front of a case of small pica, 
on a stand, the front part of which was higher than my 
head, and he then and there commenced to instruct me in 
the rudiments of typesetting. As a result of my having 
mounted that box, I have been continuously connected with 
printing offices up to the present time, and at frequent intervals 
yet lend a hand in the manipulation of the types. 

During all these years that have passed and gone, I have 
watched with great interest the improvements and progress 
that were made in all that pertains to the ‘‘ art preservative of 
all arts’’; but the improvements have been so many and have 
come so rapidly within the past twenty-five or thirty years, that 
I am bewildered when I attempt to even imagine what the 
future will produce. 

At the time I mounted that aforementioned box, the printing 
press used in the office was a wooden Ramage press of super- 
royal size, similar to that used when BenjaminaFranklin was a 
‘*printer’s devil.’ The form of types was inked by what were 
technically called balls. The platen covered} but one page of 
the newspaper form, and one pull was required for each page. 
One man, with a ball in either hand, inked the form, and a 
second man was necessary to operate the press and “pull 
the devil’s tail.’’ A ‘‘token’’ —ten quires— was regarded as 
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unusual speed to be attained in one hour. Few there were 
who could work off so much in the time mentioned, and do the 
work well. But enough of this, you will think, so send me 
THE INLAND PRINTER as requested, and ‘‘let the dead past 
bury its dead.” L. M. Grist. 





AN EXPLANATION. 
To the Editor: GRAND Forks, N. D., Dec. 4, 1898. 

In regard to criticism of the Westacott & Rafter note-head 
in the November issue will say that it was a rush order. It was 
one from that class who want their work in a few minutes, 
so, therefore, it did not get the best of workmanship upon it. 
Then I saw the cut. It was not the best size on earth to han- 
dle, and as your Mr. Ralph said, was bad; yes, awful bad; too 
large entirely for a note-head. I started to make a fair job of 
it, but when the word ‘‘rush”’ was heard, ‘‘ rush”’ it was. It 
was also an oversight of mine in sending it, because I knew 
it was not of the best. The Herald card was also a rush job. 
If a person setting a job has not the time at his disposal to 
spend on it that he would like to take-—I do not mean an 
hour or two on a note-head —his jobs would be of an entirely 
different class. In a small city where a business man comes 
into an office and says he is ‘‘just out of note-heads, etc.,” 
and wants them in a minute, so to speak, the man who sets the 
job knows full well that he will be dissatisfied to a certain 
extent with the job when done. Without time to study out a 
job, I do not think it the job man’s fault because he does not 
produce the best class of work (that is, the best he is capable 
of producing), but the customer’s own fault for not being will- 
ing to pay a few cents difference for a first-class job. I do not 
think there could be fairer criticism given to contributors of 
the different departments — and especially to the job depart- 
ment, which is, I think, the hardest of all to deal fairly with — 
than is being given at the present time. What would printers, 
and especially job men, do without THE INLAND. PRINTER, 
which is so eagerly watched for every month? The only fault 
I find with it is that it does not come often enough. 

EDWARD W. STUTES. 





SYSTEM AS A MONEY-SAVER. 
To the Editor: NEw York, January 2, 1899. 

There is perhaps no business where system and neatness are 
so essential as that of printing. ‘‘A place for everything, and 
everything in its place,’’ is an axiom which every successful 
employing printer must take for his motto and insist upon his 
men living up to. This fact should be so self-evident that an 
article on the subject would seem like a waste of ink and paper. 
And yet, how many printers seem totally to disregard this most 
essential of all principles of the art. ‘‘ But,’’ they will argue, 
if one should remonstrate with them, ‘‘ what is the use of being 
so particular? We can rush up a job just as quickly, with our 
methods, as you can, in spite of your precision and finickyness; 
in fact quicker, we believe, and with less bother.” 

But can they? Is the helter-skelter rush-and-tear method 
really the quickest, most economical and profit-making way of 
doing business? Let us take the stoneroom as an example, for 
what applies to one department will be equally applicable to all 
in this particular. And first, we shall look at our friend the 
rush-and-tear printer, and the methods in his stoneroom. A 
hurry job is to be imposed. The pages are laid and the furni- 
ture is to be put around them. This is to be found ina series 
of drawers in the stones. These drawers are supposed to be 
arranged so that certain sizes and lengths of furniture are placed 
in order, but owing to the lack of time, these receptacles are in 
a most disgraceful state of chaos. The stonehand dives into 
one of these drawers — it does not matter which one, for all are 
about in the same condition — and selects, after rummaging for 
about ten or fifteen minutes, what seems about the right size of 
furniture — heads, gutters, side-sticks, etc. But he soon finds. 
that some pieces are too long, and, as there is not time to go 
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through the drawers again, the ruthless saw comes into play 
and the pieces are shortened to the required length. This 
process is repeated again and again, destroying much material 
and losing much time that would have been saved had the 
opposite methods been pursued, 

And what are the opposite methods? Let us take a peep 
into the systematic printer’s office. A rush job is also to be 
imposed and the pages await the furniture. Along the walls 
and over the case cabinets are racks containing furniture, etc., 
in pica lengths, with pica and nonpareil reglets to match. The 
racks are in apple-pie order, the apprentices being instructed 
how to size and put away the pieces systematically. Every- 
thing is at hand for the man imposing the form, no saw need 
come into play, no hunting in chaotic drawers for furniture that 
is not there. He simply steps to the particular rack he knows 
will contain what he wants, and there it will be found ready for 
him. 
The same contrast will be seen on every hand. In the first 
case, dirty presses, pied cases, and standing matter on boards, 
probably dead for years, but with no time to distribute, 
picked and going to pi; rule cases and lead racks in con- 
fusion and, in fact, everything in disorder. In the other 
instance, we have the metal work on presses and machines 
bright and polished, the rollers in perfect order, the cases all 
plainly labeled and arranged in series, in racks, and with no pi 
in quad boxes, etc.; the boards with standing matter properly 
labeled, and dead jobs promptly distributed by a distributer 
employed for that special purpose, whose duty it is also to keep 
the cases and numbered lead racks in order. And so on in all 
the departments; on one side, the rush-and-tear printer, with 
his reckless waste of time and material; on the other, the sys- 
tematic office, doing work just as quickly and without the fric- 
tion that proceeds from imperfect or incompetent methods. 

ZENAS HAVELOCK. 





AMERICAN MACHINERY IN ENGLAND. 


To the Editor : LONDON, ENGLAND, January 9, 1899. 

Whatever views one may hold anent the political rapproche- 
ment between the United States and Great Britain, there can 
be no question of the existence of a close and continuously 
growing connection in the matter of mechanics. Go where one 
will, he is now greeted by the sight of American machinery 
or plant of some description in connection with the printing 
industry. Business has brought me recently very directly in 
touch with the agents on this side who are handling this 
class of goods, and their reports are of an extremely healthy 
character —from their point of view, whatever they may be 
from that of ‘the British engineer and manufacturer. Perhaps 
a cursory glance at some of the specialties now selling among 
us may interest your readers. 

The use of American printing machinery in Great Britain 
does not date back many years, therefore its present standing 
is the more remarkable. Up to seven or eight years ago the 
only type of printing machine imported from the United States 
might be said to be the Hoe rotary. A few platens may have 
come over, a few thread-stitchers, and the like. Some machin- 
ery and plant dealers had taken up agencies for specialties 
prior to this, such as Mr. Peter Lawrence, Mr. M. P. McCoy 
and Mr. W. C. Horne; but, as a matter of fact, English print- 
ers, bookbinders, stationers and others looked with somewhat 
scant favor upon imported goods. Insular prejudice ruled high 
just then, and, moreover, there is not a more conservative being 
in creation than your British printer. This characteristic in 
years gone by almost degenerated into pig-headedness. He 
had a sublime belief in his own methods, in his own engineers, 
which was remarkable. Nothing seemed to shake it. It would 
ill become me to decry the positive merits of the English-built 
single and double cylinder machines, but still it were impos- 
sible to deny that there are points of superiority in such presses 
as the Miehle, the Century, the Hoe, the Cottrell, as compared 














with the average British Wharfedale. One advantage is silence; 
another is maintainable speed; and there are minor details that 
give them a preferential standing. I well remember meeting 
Mr. I. Stone, of Battle Creek, in a small printing office in Lon- 
don. In the midst of conversation a medium-sized Wharfedale 
was started just overhead, with a clash and a clatter. Mr. 
Stone was visibly startled, and demanded: ‘‘ What’s that?’’ 
‘* Only starting a machine,’’ was the reassuring reply. ‘‘ What’s 
wrong with it, anyhow?’’ he asked. You see he was not used 
to English gearing. 

The first real awakening to the fact that there existed any- 
thing better worth consideration than we had among us was 
brought about by Mr. W. John Stonhill, one of the smartest of 
English printing and paper trade journalists. As a fact, he 
‘‘shook up’’ both sections, the builder and the buyer of 
machinery. He told plain truths and drove them home by 
demonstration, and, as with many truth-tellers, I believe he 
suffered as much in pocket as he gained in credit, being prac- 
tically boycotted by a section of advertisers. The effect of his 
writings, however, was to direct the eyes of large printers, 
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printer in conceiving the continuous forward rotation of the 
typical American press. Less than twelve months ago I was 
asked by the practical foreman of a large printers’ engineering 
works, ‘‘ What is this two-revolution movement we hear so 
much about?’’ When the Miehle press was shown for the first 
time in public, in 1897, it fairly divided honors with the Linotype 
composer in the way of attraction. 

We have naturally come to consider Robert Hoe & Co. as a 
British concern, in virtue of the extensive works established by 
them on the south side of the Thames. Mr. Willis is the 
always bright, courteous, and intensely business-like guiding 
spirit here, and under him the works in the Borough seem to be 
always under pressure, and overflowing, with rotary orders — 
so much so, that I believe I am right in saying that they have 
not yet been able to grapple here with the construction of stop- 
cylinder and two-revolution, litho and tin-printing machines. 
There have been important. installations, but they have come 
from your side of the water. 

Mr. M. P. McCoy has done yoeman’s service for C. B. Cot- 
trell & Sons and their cylinder presses. I believe the first 
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PI-MAKING INTERRUPTED. 


bookbinders and manufacturing stationers to what was doing 
on your side of the Atlantic. More than one leading firm of 
printers, and also of engineers, sent emissaries across to report 
upon the general subject. The outcome was the importation of 
Campbell, Cottrell and Miehle presses. 

Messrs. Alex. Gow & Co. were, I believe, the first direct 
agents to achieve any marked success with an American flat- 
bed press in this country: the Miehle. It caught on at sight, 
and has sold, if not exactly ‘‘like hot cakes,’’ at all events 
quite as rapidly as they could be sent over. The agent has had 
a busy time. Mr. Gow is the embodiment of business energy; 
brief and decisive in an ideal degree; but in dotting the map 
of England and Scotland with Miehle’s two-revolution presses, 
he has found full exercise for his energies, as I can vouch for 
the number I see in my travels. When the Miehle first came 
to us the very meaning of the term ‘‘two-revolution’’ was 
unknown to ninety-nine out of every hundred printers, and 
even today there are some thousands who would be puzzled 
to describe the first principles on which it is based, We 
gear our cylinders universally into the reciprocating bed; hence 
you can understand the difficulty which meets the English 


American machine of this class put up in. England was a 
Cottrell, and it is deservedly popular among the printers of 
illustrated literature. The same agency handles the Golding 
Jobber, and another platen. By means of the Golding Jobber, 
Mr. McCoy has had a large share in fostering the predilection 
which has grown up for a higher class of platen than is usually 
made in this country. Most of our platens have been designed 
to meet the average run of job printing—cards, menus, 
invoices, circulars, and the like. Just about the time that we 
began to interest ourselves on fine process block work, folding 
boxes, and embossing, the American and German platens 
came along to supply the demand that arose for a powerful yet 
easily manipulated impression. They have each attained a big 
success. It were hard to say whether the States or Germany 
would carry it on a poll. 

The Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company is 
represented here by the Condor Agency. The machine which 
is best calculated to appeal to English printers is the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury,’’ but there should also be a field for the Campbell litho 
presses; while for the colonial trade, if conducted from here, 
other types, such as the pony and country, ought to find a fair 
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AN EASTER RECITATION — NO. I. 


sale. In the same agency we find a variety of stereo, foundry 
and other appliances which have no parallel among us. I refer 
to the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company’s products — molding 
presses; planing, shaving, beveling, routing, trimming, backing, 
tenoning machines, and so on. We have, of course, apparatus 
to perform all of these operations, but there is a distinctive 
character about the Wesel machines that enforces attention. 

The subject is too wide to be treated in one chapter, and 
I propose, therefore, to refer to it in a subsequent letter. I 
have it in contemplation to point out not only the connections 
which have already been opened up in England, but also to 
indicate a few specialties for which agencies might profitably 
be established in London. es OE ies 





WOOD FURNITURE THAT WILL NOT SWELL. 
To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., January 9, 1899. 

I write to inquire if THE INLAND PRINTER or any of its 
readers have any knowledge of wood furniture that will not 
swell nor shrink nor warp. In a newly purchased outfit of 
reglet and two-em and four-em furniture —all of ‘‘ thoroughly 
seasoned”’ and oiled cherry—a large proportion shows a 
decided inclination to warp, to swell, and to shrink. Chancing 
to hear it stated that teak wood does not practice these vices, I 
procured a piece and shaved it to about 6 by 134 inches, furni- 
ture height. I marked the outlines of this block carefully on a 
sheet of paper with a sharp, hard pencil. Then I soaked the 
wood from Saturday night till Monday morning. After taking 
it from the water it dried in a very few minutes, not having 
absorbed any moisture. Testing it by the previously marked 
outline, it showed not a variation of a hair. I then had made 
eight pieces of furniture 4 by 78 ems, and put them in the rack 
for general use. They have been used for two months, and so 
far as I can see ‘‘stand the pressure’’ as well as the cherry 
wood, and preserve their size and shape. The wood was 
without oil or any such treatment. 

Teak wood is of tropical growth and is a trifle cheaper than 
cherry. It is used by the United States Government for fitting 
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up the cabins of battleships and other vessels of ‘‘our new 
navy.” It is somewhat coarser in grain than cherry, and 
whether it could be used for so small sizes as 6 or 12 point I 
am not sure, but I think it could be. I gave a sample to a type 
founder in this city, but as there is no machinery here for cutting 
reglet to accurate sizes, he could give me no assistance. It 
might be of interest to the craft at large to hear from others 
more qualified to judge of the merits of the wood. 

H. B. ANDREws. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROFITABLE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING, 
BY O. F, BYXBEE, 

HE question of the best financial management of a news- 
paper is so vast in its scope, covering such varied and 
multitudinous details, that I can hope to cover it but 

partially. I will mention particularly the vital point of the pub- 
lisher’s revenue —the handling of advertising — giving atten- 
tion to the more recent plans and methods. In this age of 
advancement in newspaperdom, the publisher is obliged to be 
wide-awake to keep abreast of the onward march of his com- 
petitors. He is naturally anxious to secure the most money 
for the least trouble and expense, and in furtherance of this 
object he cannot do better than adopt the flat rate for advertis- 
ing. It is but a comparatively short time since the beginning 
of agitation for a smaller paged paper, and those who have 
made the change from a blanket sheet to the six and seven 
column quarto are numbered by hundreds. This was preceded 
but shortly, occurring in many instances at the same period, 
by a change to a uniform width of column. Each of these 
changes, or revolutions as they were considered in many indi- 
vidual instances, are now conceded to be vast improvements. 
And now comes the agitation for a flat rate, and incidentally a 
uniform rate. That the former is possible and practical is 
demonstrated by the fact that many progressive publishers 
have already adopted it, a few along the lines here suggested, 
and report entire satisfaction with its workings. The total 
income has not decreased, notwithstanding contrary predic- 
tions, advertisers are better pleased, and the saving in clerical 
work is not an inconsequential item. The Jackson (Mich.) 
Morning Patriot and Evening Press have used a flat rate for 
nearly two years, and, although having experimented in many 
ways in an endeavor to secure a perfect card, are far better 
pleased with the present plan than with any other so far tried. 
This card, which shows a minimum rate considerably higher 
than the one here proposed, increases the rate for various 
special positions, and gives liberal time and space discounts. 
As another instance may be mentioned the Charles City (Iowa) 
Citizen, which has been using a flat rate of 10 cents, with slight 
discounts for time contracts, for more than seven years with 
most gratifying results. 

The newspaper publisher has turned the mechanical end 
of his establishment upside down in recent years in his efforts 
to keep up with the times, but he hesitates before applying the 
same policy to the business portion. He realizes the advisa- 
bility of the change, but he has a few yearly ads. of generous 
‘dimensions which are not paying a rate equal to what he would 
be obliged to adopt as flat, and the probabilities are that if he 
should ask an increase he would lose what he considers his 
main supports. This is the first obstruction he encounters, and 
it is such a formidable one that each time he considers the 
matter he becomes discouraged and settles back declaring it 
impossible. Many are endeavoring to compromise the matter 
and apply the flat rate to certain classes of business and sub- 
ject to various discounts. To my mind, no such measures are 
advisable. Neither is it wise to come at the matter by easy 
stages, as proposed by some. These methods only serve to 
complicate matters more than ever, and work no material or 
lasting benefit. How can the publisher surmount this diffi- 
culty? How should he proceed in his efforts to make the 
change? What should he charge? Should there be discounts? 





















These are the knotty questions that are being asked and 
answers to which are eagerly awaited. 

Let us get at the rate first. In order to do this the pub- 
lisher must decide what proportion of his space, on an average, 
he is willing to devote to advertising. In arriving at a decision 
he will be governed somewhat by the amount of advertising he 
thinks he can secure, but it should be borne in mind that the 
more space set aside for this the lower the rate necessary to be 
charged, and therefore the easier to get the advertising. On 
the other hand, the subscriber must be considered, and enough 
space allowed for reading matter to insure satisfaction from this 
source, and thus reduce the difficulty of securing subscriptions 
toa minimum. I contend that a paper should average one-half 
advertising. If a part is ready print, then one-half of the 
home print should be advertising, with enough additional to 
pay for the expense of the ‘‘patent.’’ This being the case, we 
should first ascertain the entire expense of publication, not 
neglecting the salary of the publisher. In regard to the latter, 
however, we will adopt a new idea, which will be approxi- 
mately fair, and which will render computation less compli- 
cated, and allow the publisher the entire income from subscrip- 
tions as a salary. After the remaining expenses have been 
computed, the rate to be charged in order to cover these may 
be readily ascertained. I will take as an example a six-column 
quarto, a weekly of 1,000 circulation, all printed at the office of 
publication. The estimated expenses of such a paper would 
be something like this : 
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$2,140 


These figures are not to be taken as in any sense arbitrary, 
but the total may be considered a fair approximate estimate. 
Now, in order to cover this sum, providing we are able to 
maintain twenty-four columns of advertising — 480 inches— it 
will be necessary to charge 9 cents per inch per insertion 
(480 X 52 X .o9 = $2,246.40). To provide against loss by bad 
bills and in seasons when the publisher will be unable to main- 
tain the average of twenty-four columns, it will be well to add 
another cent to this, making the net rate to be charged, one 
and all alike, 10 cents. This is simplicity itself, and for this 
reason will no doubt be a means of securing as much advertis- 
ing, if not more, than a g-cent rate. Papers of larger circula- 
tion, however, should be able to secure a rate materially higher 
than this. 

Now we have the rate. The next step is to apply it. It is 
easy enough to figure thus far, but now our friend, the enemy — 
or, rather, the advertiser— must be taken into the considera- 
tion before further progress. We will see how the new rate 
compares with the old— see who will be getting their advertis- 
ing cheaper, and who will have to pay more. Here is a rate 
card from a weekly paper of the size under discussion ; the 
heavy rule designates where the line will fall. The prices given 
are in some instances a little above the average, and make no 
allowance for the cutting of rates. If they did, the showing 
which follows would be even more disastrous. 

















| | | 
rin. 2 ins. 3 ins. | 4 ins. XY col. ¥% col. | 1 col. 

| | | | 
One week......... $ .75 | $1.25 | $1.65 | $ 2.00 | $ 2.25 | $3.45| $5.25 
Two weeks.......} 1.25 2.00 2.50 3.00 |} 3.45 | 5.25 | 7.95 
Three weeks...... 1.65 2.50 3.25 3-85 | 4.45| 6.75 10.35 
One month........ 2.00 3.00 3.85 4.65 | 5.25 7.95 14.05 
Three months ....} 4.05 6.15 7.85 9.409 | 10.95 | 19.05 28.50 
Six months .......] 6.15 9.40 | 13.80] 16.45 19.05 | 28.50 44.10 
ORE JOR aso oss 9.40 16.45 21.15 25.40 28.50 44.10 80.00 

| 














I also give a card with the totals of a flat rate for advertising 
of corresponding size and time of agreement simply by way of 
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AN EASTER RECITATION — NO. 2. 


comparison. Such a card would be of little practical value in 
obtaining business, as the advertiser will be better satisfied if 
allowed to do his own figuring, which in either event he would 
probably do. 























1 in. 2ins. | 3ins.| gins. | % col. | % col. | 1 col, 
One week ......... $.10 |$ .20/$ .30/$ .40/$ .50| $1.00 | $ 2.00 
Two weeks ....... +20 .40 .60 .80 1.00 2.00 4.00 
Three weeks...... 30 -60 -go 1.20 1.50 3.00 6.00 
One month........ +40 .80 1.20 1.60 2.00 4.00 | 8.00 
Three months ....} 1.30 2.60 3-90 5.20 6.50 | 13.00] 26.00 
Six months .......} 2.60 5.20 7.80 | 10.40 | 13.00} 26.00] 52.00 
One year..........| 5-20 10.40 | 15.60 | 20.80 | 26.00 | 52.00/ 104.00 











It is very evident that some of our friends have been obliged 
to make up the deficiency arising through the low rate we have 
been allowing a few others to enjoy. The fact is, the yearly 
column rate, if not a few of the others, is actually below cost! 
I have before me a large number of old-style rate cards, which 
show the average yearly rate for a column ad. of twenty inches 
to be a little over $75. This is about 634 cents per inch per 
insertion. 

If you contemplate making a change, select the date when 
you will put it into effect, and announce in your paper that with 
the next issue all new advertising will be received at the 
uniform rate of 1o cents an inch per issue, and that this rate 
will be applied to all ads. now running at the expiration of 
present agreement. In regard to “‘t. f.”’ ads., set a date — such 
as the beginning of a year, or if that is not sufficiently near to 
be convenient, then the first of a month about ten weeks’ dis- 
tant — when the rate will take effect. To those advertisers 
who will fall under the ban of an increased rate a printed letter 
should be addressed, on the same date as the announcement, 
setting forth the reasons for making the change and giving such 
arguments in its favor as you see fit, closing with the amount an 
ad. of the present size will cost, and also the number of inches 
you could give for the present amount paid. Blanks for these 
figures should be left in the letter. You may lose a few; the 
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majority of the others will reduce their space to conform to the 
price they have been paying. The released space the smaller 
advertisers can be induced to use with a little persuasion. A 
similar letter should be used in notifying the other advertisers, 
laying particular stress on the increased amount of space they 
can secure by continuing at the same price. Of course, you 
will have no trouble with these. I will append a few arguments 
in favor of the flat rate, which could be used to advantage in 
a circular letter such as suggested. The two most weighty of 
these are its equity and simplicity, already spoken of. These 
need no elaboration. The Arizona Bulletin, published at 
Solomonville, thoroughly covers the others in some pertinent 
sentences: ‘‘ You can advertise ‘big’ or you can advertise 
‘little’; you can advertise largely one month, and not at all 
the next; you can make special announcements, using half a 
page, without it costing an impossible price; you pay at the 
same rate as if you advertised regularly; you can change your 
ad. as often as you please without additional cost.” 

After a rate has been fixed, the only variation should be a 
commission not to exceed ten per cent to agents. Local adver- 
tising should not be accepted through a foreign agent unless 
full rates are paid, and all foreign advertising contracted direct 
should also pay full rates (Rowell notwithstanding). Nearly 
all foreign advertising causes more trouble in making changes 
of plates and giving correct position than local advertising, and 
if a reduction is made it would need be but a small one to bring 
the ad. down to cost, and a newspaper has no old stock to 
dispose of at bargain rates. The argument that composition is 
saved on this class of advertising is more than offset by the 
trouble here mentioned. The frequent changing of ads. is a 
profitable necessity, both to publisher and advertiser; to the 
former through the value to the latter. As has been expressed 
many times in these columns, advertisers should be encouraged 
and urged to make frequent changes, the expense of composi- 
tion being more than balanced in the continued business from 
those who heed this advice. 

Special positions could be allowed on yearly agreement, or 
on transient business providing it does not interfere with the 
placing of a yearly ad. However, the endeavor should always 
be to please every advertiser, arranging the make-up so as to 
give each ad. the best possible prominence, and within easy 
range of the reader’s vision. While I do not favor the placing 
of advertising on the first page, it would be better to do so than 
to crowd the last or any other with ads. until but a column or 
less is left for reading matter. 

A word in refutation of the argument that a certain paper is 
of more value to one advertiser than to another, and conse- 
quently a reduction should be made to the latter. This may be 
true enough from the advertiser’s standpoint, but to the pub- 
lisher one inch of space costs him just as much as another. 
The price of a certain bicycle is $50. A man living in a hilly 
district wishes to buy one. He says, ‘‘ There is only one direc- 
tion from my house in which I can ride a wheel, as the others 
are too mountainous. The wheel is of very little value to me 
as compared with those who can utilize it in all directions, 
but I would like to ride your wheel over the little territory 
at my disposal if you will let me have it at a corresponding 
reduction in price, say, $25.’’ What do you think of such an 
argument? 

The claim is made that large and long contracts justly 
deserve discounts, as a person buying at wholesale always 
secures his goods at a lower price than the purchaser of a single 
article. The newspaper is not a wholesale house, but sells at 
retail, and there are many, very many, articles upon which 
absolutely no reduction can be secured when purchased at 
retail, no matter how large a quantity is taken. In this class 
advertising space must be placed. 

Publishers are reluctant to adopt the flat rate through the 
loss maintained on small transient ads. They lose sight of the 


fact that by placing this class of advertising within the reach of 
the merchant that the increase in volume will much more than 
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equal the decrease in price. An instance, like many of the 
same kind, where the flat rate would have been more satisfac- 
tory to both advertiser and publisher comes to mind. — A florist 
wanted a five-inch ad. in a weekly for nine months, believing 
that advertising during the summer was of no value to him, 
He was told what it would cost, and also that he could have it 
the entire year for a slight increase. He contracted for a year, 
as many others do under the same conditions, and thus took 
something he did not want. If a flat rate of 10 cents had been 
in operation, the publisher would have received $19.50 for nine 
months, which was nearly as much as he got for the year, and 
the advertiser would have had just what he wanted and would 
have been satisfied. 

In regard to the working of this plan with papers of other 
dimensions, it will be found that with the decrease in size of 
pages and a consequent curtailment in the amount of advertis- 
ing space, goes a reduction in the cost of production which will 
insure practically the same rate, accomplishing equally gratify- 
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THE THREE GRACES. 


ing results. If a publisher is unable to maintain the amount of 
advertising here allotted, he should reduce the size of his paper 
until he is able to do so. On the other hand, if more advertis- 
ing is available than he can utilize without encroaching upon 
the rightful property of subscribers, and he does not care to 
enlarge his paper, then a higher rate should be charged, which 
may be done without causing indignation on the part of com- 
petitors. 

As to a uniform rate, this can only be accomplished through 
the State press associations and organizations of like character, 
and then only to the extent of adopting a minimum price to be 
charged per inch. This is one of the most desirable ends to be 
hoped for, and it should be the earnest endeavor of every pub- 
lisher to bring it about. It can be done if earnest and continued 
efforts are used to bring every publisher within the associations, 
and through honestly standing by the vote of the majority 
regardless of those who fail to keep their obligations, or who 
refuse to join the movement made for their own good. 





OWE THEIR SUCCESS TO IT. 

We take great pleasure in sending you herewith our check 
for $2 for renewal of our subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
In this connection permit us to say that we could not get along 
without your publication. We consider it as necessary in the 
conduct of our business as good presses and good type, and 
we Owe our success in no small degree to its teachings.— 7he 
Keystone Press, Portsmouth, Ohio. 




















ECHOES FROM 
THE PRESS CLUB 
OF GHICAGO& 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON, 


FFAIRS at the Press Club were beginning to get straight- 
ened around again a little after the annual election, and 
the old crowd had resumed its usual morning meetings 

in the front parlor. 

‘*T met John Finerty on the street the other day,’’ remarked 
one of the early comers. 

This brought up old times. 

‘‘We haven’t heard much of Finerty since he was in Con- 
gress,’’ said another, ‘‘ but he used to keep us all busy talking 
in the old days. He was one of the crack reporters in Chicago. 
When there was any big descriptive work on, John always did 
the scene painting. If there was anything he disliked it was to 
be assigned to a petty job. When he was on the 7ribune it 
was kind of dull one night and old Fred Hall —I guess he was 
always old—told John he’d better go out and do the hotels. 
In those days doing the hotels was not considered much. 
There was not the importance attached to it that there is nowa- 
days — in fact it was looked upon as boys’ work. John didn’t 
say anything, but he was very, very warm. As he got outside 
he kept getting warmer. It was raining hard and was chilly 
and disagreeable, so the red light in front of a basement saloon 
where the ‘‘gang’’ was in the habit of dropping in looked 
mighty inviting. Well, John didn’t go to the hotels. Along 
about 11 o’clock he went knocking back into the 7ribune local 
rooms. He sat down at a table and began to brood. Pretty 
soon Fred Hall came tripping in in his old slippers and ancient 
straw hat, sucking his corncob pipe as lightsomelike as a girl 
at a taffy pulling. He sort of shambled up to Finerty, who 
looked as mad as a bated bull. In his squeaky falsetto voice 
Hall piped up: 

“** Hotel arrivals, Mr. Finerty ?’”’ 

‘‘John glowered at the little man with the straw hat and 
cheerful air for just one minute. Then he growled like a bear 
with a sore head: 

‘** There’s not a d——d mon in town.’ ”’ 

& 2 & 

‘Speaking of the old days,’’ said a member who had just 
come in and heard the latter part of the story, ‘‘ reminds me of 
the time Stanley Huntley came back from the Indian wars. 
The boys were all lined up in that place our friend was just 
telling about— where Finerty went that night. Huntley was 
the center of a group of admiring newspaper men. He had 
been telling some of his blood-and-thunder tales, and all the 
time the bow-legged Dutchman with a white apron had been 
working like a seahorse stacking up the steins. There was a 
lull in the thrilling narratives, and a red-faced sporting editor 
who had been dividing his time between laying in his winter’s 
supply of wet goods and kicking because the proprietor didn’t 
keep more help behind the bar, blurted out: 

““*Say, Stan, when you were out with the Indians did you 
ever taste dog?’”’ 

***Only twice,’’ said Huntley; ‘‘once when it went down 
and once when it came up.’”’ 

e° .# 

‘*Opie Read is going to New York to live, in the spring,’’ 
said the literary editor. 

‘*What’s that for?’’ asked the horse reporter. 

‘‘He says if a man’s got a load of turnips to sell he goes to 
the market where they buy turnips. He believes the same rule 
applies to literature.”’ 

‘*Opie Read came here from Little Rock twelve years ago,”’ 
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said one of his friends, ‘‘and he has made a fine reputation for 
himself during that time.”’ 

‘‘I wonder what Col. Will Visscher will do when Opie: is 
gone,’’ mused the horse reporter. ‘‘ Visscher thinks more of 
Read than an own brother. I only knew him to be hot at him 
once. I suppose you all heard about that. Well, then, Colo- 
nel Will told it to me himself in about this way : 

‘“ You see [said Visscher, a few days after the thing hap- 
pened], Opie Read is always trying to take advantage of me, 
and to tell you the truth, I’m getting kind of tired of it. You 
know him— he’s always getting off some yarn he thinks is 
funny. We were coming up together on the Monon the other 
night. 

‘«* How about a lower berth?’ I said to the sleeping-car 
conductor. 

‘** All gone,’ said Mr. Brass Buttons. 

‘«¢That’s all right,’ said I, ‘make me up an upper,’ and I 
toddled into the smoking box to blowa cloud. Opie was there. 

‘* «Towers all gone, Opie,’ said I. 

‘¢«That so?’ yawned he, kind of indifferent like. 

‘** Yep,’ said I, ‘ that’s right.’ 

‘‘Pretty soon I crawled into my little old upper bunk. I 
was beginning to snooze when I heard somebody say —I 
thought it sounded mightily like Opie’s voice—‘Crazy as a 
bedbug.’ Then somebody else said: ‘I’ll keep an eye on 
him.’ And then the first one—the one that sounded like 
Opie— said: ‘Oh, I guess he’ll be quiet enough till morning.’ 

‘**Now, I’m not very suspicious,’ the Colonel went on, ‘so 
I didn’t think much about it at the time, but just dozed off 
again. In the morning I was going to get up when I heard a 
conversation that made me wait a bit. 

‘‘ “How did he sleep?’ asked somebody — the same fellow 
who was talking the night before. 

‘« First-rate,’ answered the other somebody —this time I 
knew it was Opie. ‘Didn’t have a particle of trouble with 
him. Just as harmless as a lamb.’ 

‘“«That’s good, Doctor,’ said the other party. ‘I was 
afraid he might get rambunctious, but I was ready for him if 
he had. I used to be an attendant in an asylum and know 
something about these people myself, you know.’ ‘ 

‘© «Oh, he’s all right now,’ said Opie. ‘The only trouble is 
he’s got a mania for lower berths. Have to sleep in the lower 
berth myself, you know, so I can watch him. Came out O. K. 
this time though. Sometimes I have to put him ina straight 
jacket, he gets so bad. That’s why I told you to be easy with 
him when you told him the lower berths were all gone. Thanks 
for keeping a lookout. Smoke?’ 

‘«*T was debating whether to use a razor or a slow, linger- 
ing poison, when the porter came along. 

‘«* How’s dat man, boss?’ asked Black Face. 

‘““*T guess he’ll be all right till we get into Chicago,’ said 
Opie. 

‘**T done watch ’im all night, boss,’ said the darky insinu- 
atingly. 

‘‘Then I heard the jingle of coins. Now, there are times 
when a man wants to keep his head. This was one of those 
times. I thought it all out to myself before I made a move. 
Thought I to myself: ‘If I go to make a fuss that soulless 
mollusk that has put up this job on me and made these people 
believe that I am crazy and that he is a doctor taking me to an 
asylum will have me assassinated. If I rave they’ll think I’m 
getting dangerous, and no knowing what they’ll do. Mr. Man,’ 
said I to myself, ‘if you’re cute you’ ll not say a word.’ 

‘*So I crawled out of my bunk and saw Opie sitting on the 
edge of the lower, pulling on his socks, his face looking as 
innocent as a wax cherub. But I never peeped. Opie was as 
pleasant as a woodbine in spring and honors were easy with 
me — never let on, you know —that is, until the last minute, 
just as we parted at the corner of Madison and Clark streets. 
‘**Good by, Visscher,’ said Opie. 

*** You’re a d——d villain,’ said I.’’ 












ADVERTISING FOR PRINTERS. 
CONDUCTED BY ‘‘ MUSGROVE.” 


I want the experiences of advertising printers, with samples. I 


will criticise and suggest when samples are sent. Readers desiring 
samples of things mentioned in this department should aduress the printer 
with 5 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

GLAD to see you all again, and to thank you for your kind 
words. The department will be run a little differently here- 
after. My comments will be shorter, more terse, and not so 
much discussion. The editor says I must do this because there 
are other departments in the paper. 

J. & F. Straus, Cleveland, Ohio.— The heading is good; 
drop the periods. The removal card is better than the usual 
run, both in idea and printing. 

The little folder, ‘‘ A Printer’s Point,’’ from the Star-Jnde- 
pendent, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is sufficiently odd and 
pretty to attract. It brought trade. 

Mr. J. FRANK Eppy, of the Enterprise Printing Company, 
Winchester, Virginia, writes: ‘‘ We have tried a good many 
things, but blotters have brought us the best returns. They 
always pull for us.’’ Here is one of their ‘‘ pullers’’: 
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happy, and your display in make-up is distinctly commonplace. 
The booklets will catch business from some, no doubt; but if 
more care and a little more expense were expended on them, 
they would draw more from a better class. 


‘* SPHERES OF INFLUENCE,”’ a booklet apropos of the pres- 
ent attempts of the powers to portion out the holdings of 
weaker nations among themselves. It is very neatly printed 
and well worded. From George H. Buchanan & Co., 418 
Library street, Philadelphia. 


Epwin R. Ray, Tacoma, Washington.—Your folder is well 
done except in the printing of the key block for the color 
design in green. It should have been in an olive-green, and 
you should not use a design in which there are solid masses, 
on laid paper. It is never satisfactory. 

THE JENSON Press, A. J. Wallace & Co., 1713 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia.—The Roberts booklet on- ‘‘Glenside 
Farms: A Model Home Town,”’ is a beautiful piece of work. 
Evidently the matter of expense was a secondary consideration 
to the designer of this model booklet. The book is bound in 
real buckram, cover design in three colors, frontispiece a repro- 
duction of a water color, by the three-color process, while the 
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THE "DIFFERENCE BETWEEN YOU AND US 


We cannot print a dollar bill--- 


. It’s not we don’t know how to--- 
a. But Uncle Sam puts down his foot 
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F. F. HELMER, Lockport, New York.— Your January blot- 
ter is among the first five in point of excellence that have come 
to my hands. It is clever. Do you find it pays? 

D. B. Lanois, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Too much on the 
second page of your folder ‘‘Thanks! Same ,to You.’’ It is 
very poor — being badly arranged; and the sad, severe, serious, 
soapy brown is not attractive. 

Mr. W. S. GILEs has sent me a little folder, ‘‘ Attention !”’ 
from the designing and printing department of the Trow Print. 
The folder is very pretty, and in the designing especially effect- 
ive. The letterpress is fairly good. Did this piece of work 
pull? 

Apropos of the above, I wish printers, in sending me 
samples of their advertising, would say how it pulled. We are 
more interested in the history of a piece of work than in the 
work itself. I want to reproduce successful pieces and tell 
how to profit by the example. 

CLARKE & Kracu, New London, Connecticut, send me a 
booklet that, while a trifle too ornate to suit my individual 
taste, is in perfect harmony, and is a very good example of its 
style of colorwork. The goldwork on the cover is unusually 
well done. 

Tue LZditor, Franklin, Ohio.—The booklets are fairly good, 
but I should hesitate to claim the ability to get out ‘‘ Dainty 
Booklets,’’ editions de luxe, etc., in a booklet lacking in any 
style, finish, individuality. Your selections of papers are not 


TELEPHONE 100 
| + 33 East Water St., Next to New Post Office 


But give us all your printing work, 
The dif’ rence then is funny--- 
Then Uncle Sam does not object 
If YOU are making money ! 


THE ENTERPRISE PRINTING CO., 
J. FRANK EDDY & BRO., Props. 
WINCHESTER, VA. 


This entire blotter was printed in our office 


book is illustrated by nearly forty fine pen-and-inks, printed on 
handmade paper. The whole book—writing, designing and 
printing —is the product of The Jenson Press. They should 
feel proud of this performance. 


Mr. Hortcuxiss, of Oakland, California, forgot to quote his 
headline, ‘‘ What Happened to Jones,’’ and it should have 
been capitalized as above. The blotter argument is badly put, 
lacking in clarity. Ask some of your friends, after you have 
written a piece of advertising, to read it over and see if they 
understand you. - 


THE PRINTERY, Ithaca, New York.—The blotter is done 
exceedingly well. You state that ‘‘Adam Printed a Kiss on 
the Cheek of Eve,’’ and say that some of your customers ask 
you to prove that Adam did kiss her. That is rather difficult, 
since the Devil was the only witness, but most of us are mor- 
ally certain that Adam did kiss Eve, because we all know that 
it was something more than merely a taste for fruit that led 
him to humor Eve by tasting that apple. Besides, if he didn’t 
he was a d——, but that would be unfilial ! 


WALTER S. Brown, Riverton, New Jersey.—The booklet is 
fairly good, but you should have had a title for it. You have 
read this department pretty faithfully, it is evident, but you 
have failed to take the ideas you got from these pages and we/d 
them together. Mr. Deist’s booklet seems to have hit your 
sense of appreciation the hardest, but you did not get as hard- 
hitting a booklet as Mr. Deist’s. He made one point and stuck 

























to it—there’s where your booklet could have been stronger. 
Your blotter is not striking. 


DE VINNE Press said to me the other day, when I asked 
how they advertised and what paid best: ‘‘In common with 
the majority of printers we do not advertise, therefore cannot 
answer your questions.’’ I wonder if that is the reason why 
the majority of printers are poor? 


THE card sent me from Messrs. Johnston & Peck, New- 
burgh, New York, is the result of temptation. If you ever 
have an inclination to drop into rhyme, my reader, be careful 
that you know an Alexandrine from a “‘ side-stick,’’ and a triolet 
from a pound of ‘‘sorts.’’ The card before me has several 
very good ideas, but the way it is put is a very bad attempt to 
be ‘‘smart.’? Don’t do it again, gentlemen. 


Tuis letter came to hand some time ago: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

GENTLEMEN,— We note on page 739 of your September issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER what you say in regard to advertising storage and ware- 
house concerns. In fact we have read with considerable interest all of your 
articles regarding printing for advertisers. 

We inclose herewith a sample, which we have recently produced for the 
Indianapolis Cold Storage Company of this city, which we believe is a fair 
advertisement for concerns in this line of business, and will perhaps save us 
from the criticism implied in the article above referred to so far as we are 
concerned. 

Weare glad to see just this sort of criticism in your publication. We 
take great pleasure in reading not only this but many of the articles on other 
subjects, and believe you are doing a very great “ missionary ”’ work. 

Yours very truly, LEVEY BROTHERS & Co. 
CLARK. 


The little book is in the main beautifully printed, although I do 
not like the use of ornamentations in red. I should have run 
all the type to the top of each page, set it uniformly in solid or 
single lead, and allowed the blanks to take care of themselves. 
There has not been enough said about the plant — how built, 
details. ‘‘ Access to markets’’ is the only thorough part in the 
book. The other pages are ‘‘skimpy.’’ This book, however, 
is the best I have seen. 


HERE’s a good calendar from Mr. Haigh. This is one of 


the best. Mr. Haigh says that calendars pay him better than 
anything he has ever used. The miniature stocking is genuine. 
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Commercial Printing of every description, Records, Briefs, etc. 
“RUSH JOBS A SPECIAL DELIGHT.” 


FRED W. HAIGH, 


«PRINTER... 


224 St. Clair St., (Next to Post Office.) 


Phone 506. Toledo, Ohio. 
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fiide and Leather, Chicago, Illinois — a trade paper — sends 
me two very prettily printed folders. ‘‘Gilt Edged’’ is good 
in design, but the title doesn’t seem to have so much to do 
with the reading as with the get-up of the folder —which is 
bad advertising. The contents are too long to be placed under 
such a caption as ‘‘ A Brief Word’’; say a little, but keep say- 
ing it, but don’t say ali at once. ‘‘Signal Lights’? has the 
same fault. The title seems to have nothing to do with the 
reading matter. These folders are the product of a pernicious 
idea that some advertisers indulge —to get a catchline, then 
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tack anything to it that may occur to them. Be bright if you 
can, but don’t try to be so bright that you show how hard you 
are trying. 

THERE is an old saying that ‘‘every tub should stand on its 
own bottom,’’ and the public insists on the moral of this hold- 
ing true in publicity. If you have anything to sell, tell its merits 
with as little reference to others’ goods as possible. Never 
decry a rival. Human nature is as contrary a thing as can be 
conceived. If a man is too much praised we begin to dislike 
him, and if another is too violently condemned we begin to 
think he is not as black as he is painted. If your rival is a bet- 
ter printer than you are, no amount of talk will help you and no 
amount of defaming his work will make the public think it bad. 
If your custom is poor, the chances are that the fault is in your- 
self and not in the other fellow. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. 112 pages; cloth bound; 
50 cents. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. 224 pages; cloth bound; $1.25. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. 312 pages; cloth 
bound; $2.50. 

PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. 214 pages; cloth bound; $1.25. 

PUNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. 194 pages; cloth 
bound ; $1.00. 

PUNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. 334 pages; cloth bound; $1.00. 

MISUNDERSTANDING.—It is curious to note how the simplest 
statement of fact can be misunderstood or misinterpreted. A 
book on punctuation, for instance, says that ‘‘ Commonly titles 
of books are quoted, but sometimes they are printed in italics,”’ 
meaning, of course, in italics and not quoted. In one news- 
paper notice of the book the most prominent sentence is one 
that says the author favors the practice of using italics for titles 
of books. What possible stretch of imagination could have 
led to such a conclusion based on. the assertion quoted as all 
that the author said on the subject? The simple fact is given 
there that sometimes italics are so used, without a word of 
comment, either favorable or unfavorable. Such practice as 
the one noted is far more common than many persons would 
believe, and yet it remains true that the style of printing titles 
of books in roman and quoted is more common and much 
better. 

GRAMMAR, ETC.—L. B. M., Philadelphia, asks: ‘‘Is the 
sentence, ‘The tendon is drawn inward, and the vessels ex- 
posed,’ ungrammatical, and why? Would one correctly say, 
‘A fraction of the charges is true,’ ‘A pupil of Mozart’s,’ 
‘one-twentieth time as great’? In indexing, should ‘ mastiche- 
herb’ precede ‘mastich’?’’ Answer.—The first sentence is 
ungrammatical, because it has only a singular verb, which is 
in agreement with its subject, ‘‘tendon,’ and no verb at all for 
the other nominative, which is plural. It should be, ‘‘ The 
tendon is drawn inward, and the vessels are exposed.’’ Such 
errors are very common, but none the less censurable for that 
reason. One would not correctly say, ‘“‘A fraction of the 
charges is true,’’ but if an author insisted upon it it might 
have to be left so. Charges are not divisible into fractions. 
‘* A pupil of Mozart’s”’ is right according to most authorities, 
though I should rather omit the possessive sign, and any one 
would find it hard to prove error in the omission. ‘‘ One- 
twentieth time as great’’ is wrong, because there is no ‘‘time”’ 
in it properly, but only a part of a time. ‘‘Time’’ should be 
omitted. In an index I should leave the words instanced 
according to copy, unless I had liberty to correct the spelling, 
which should be “‘ mastic.”’ Aside from spelling, it is a matter 
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of no moment which goes first, if the outlandishness of orthog- 
raphy must be kept. I should never have supposed that any 
one would have ‘“‘mastich”’ in one line and ‘‘mastiche’’ in 
the next one. 


Possessives AGAIN.—R. A. E., New Haven, Connecticut, 
asks: ‘‘ When the possessive form of a noun is used as an 
adjective should not the apostrophe be used? In such cases as 
‘stenographers’ pencils,’ ‘travelers’ guides,’ etc., would it not 
be wrong to omit the apostrophe? Is there a growing tend- 
ency to omit the apostrophe in similar instances? I notice that 
it is frequently not used in the names of banks, companies, 
and associations.’’ Anxswer.—This matter has been discussed 
recently in this department, but the questions now asked present 
an additional feature of comparison and differentiation. In 
the cases cited it is wrong to omit the apostrophe, because the 
words are not used as adjectives, but as possessive nouns, and 
the apostrophe is what makes them possessive in form. The 
question as to tendency is not easy to answer. Such a tend- 
ency would be simply one toward error, which is not uncom- 
mon nowadays. Many real errors are becoming so common 
that they are stubbornly advocated even by proofreaders as 
being right. The banks, etc., which omit the apostrophe in 
their titles do so because their use of a word of the kind 
alluded to is a real adjective use of the plural form of the 
noun, and not a possessive at all. Every time that possession, 
actual or potential, is meant, the apostrophe should be used. 
In New York there is a club called the Authors Club. Its 
members insist that its name has no apostrophe because no 
possession is meant by it, but a clear adjective or qualifying 
meaning, as ‘‘a club composed of authors.’’ 


Dimensions.—The following is from R. Coupland Harding, 
New Zealand: ‘‘ My statement about the order of setting forth 
dimensions in the building trades, so far as relates to English 
and Colonial usage, requires no qualification. A search 
through the advertisements in THE INLAND PRINTER shows 
me that (as your editor states) the preponderance of custom 
in the United States is in the opposite direction. This is a 
curious and interesting fact, and I would be glad to know if, 
as in Great Britain, a recognized rule exists. My suggestion 
was made simply with a view to orderly usage in the matter. 
No office that I know of (save my own) has or had a ‘style’ 
in the matter, but the building trades have, whether the law is 
unwritten or not. I learnt it in my childhood from my father, 
an importer of glass, whose experience in the trade reaches 
back nearly sixty-five years; the marks on his cases, price- 
lists and invoices all conformed to the rule. So have the 
builders’ price-lists, etc., many of which have passed under my 
observation in the thirty-seven years I have been at the print- 
ing trade. I had a typical example in my hands a few days 
ago — an eight-page specification for the erection of a public 
building, issued by the Public Works department and printed 
at the Government Printing Office. It contained scores of 
statements of dimension: of ground-plan, brickwork, masonry, 
woodwork, doors, sashes, etc., and all, without exception, 
gave the larger dimension the first place. What the rule (if 
any) in the American paper trade may be,I do not know; 
English paper is usually sold, not by measurement, but by 
name,, as super-royal, double-demy, etc., varying in size 
according to the maker’s standard, just as type did before the 
point-system came into use. It seems reasonable to set forth 
the most important dimensions first, as when we say, ‘length, 
breadth, and thickness.’ For three dimensions I find no fixed 
rule. In the document I speak of, they are generally given in 
the order, ‘height, length, breadth’ (counters, desks, etc.), 
the explanatory words being given. Here, be it noted, posi- 
tion as well as dimension—a new element—comes in. In 
objects such as are cut into lengths as used, say pica reglet or 
carpenters’ scantling, the length, being the accidental dimen- 
sion (the others being fixed), might be supposed to come last, 
but such is not ordinary usage, conformably to the practice — 
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peculiar to English and a few other languages — of making the 
adjective precede the noun; thus we say ‘a ten-foot scantling,’ 
‘a twenty-em reglet.’ In picture catalogues, so far as my 
experience goes, a special rule exists: the height is stated first. 
Thus a picture is simply set forth as 72 by 50 or 50 by 72. The 
canvas is the same size and proportion in each case, but in the 
first example the height is the greater dimension, in the second 
it is the less. What American usage, if any, may be in such a 
case I do not know. Someone in art or printing circles may 
give the required information. I have no wish to join in any 
controversy — in fact, I am too far away from Chicago to do 
so — but these facts should be of interest to printers who hold, 
as an increasing number do, that all things in the craft should 
be done decently and in order.”’ 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOT YPING. 
CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 
Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 


prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELECTROTYPING.— By J. W. Urquhart: 

STEREOTYPING BY THE PAPIER-MACHE ProceEss.— By C. S. Partridge. 
$1.50. 

STEREOTYPE PasTE.— W. M. M., Helena, Montana, writes: 
‘For the purpose of deciding a wager, kindly inform me 
through the columns of your valuable publication whether 
matrices made from a regular formula for stereotype paste are 
better for stereotyping than those made from ordinary paste. 
If so, in what respect? If not, why the formulas?’? Axswer.— 
It is possible to make stereotypes from a flour paste matrix, but 
much better results are obtained from matrices made with a 
paste which contains in proper proportions glue, starch and 
whiting or other filler. Flour alone soaks into the paper, mak- 
ing the flong hard and lifeless. With such a flong it is difficult 
to obtain sufficient depth of impression in the bowls of the type, 
and unless made very shallow such a matrix would be likely to 
tear out in casting. The addition of a little cheap glue keeps 
the paste more on the surface of the paper and gives it a cer- 
tain sponginess. This effect is increased by the addition of 
whiting, which also gives body to the flong, a smooth and 
rounded appearance to the spaces between the letters, makes 
the flong easy to mold, assures a deep bowl and facilitates 
rapid drying. Starch gives a smooth and glossy finish to the 
mold, and thereby to the stereotype which may be cast from it. 


NICKEL ELEctRotTyPEs. — The following communication 
comes from New Haven: ‘‘I have noticed that you have time 
and time again noted in your department that the way nickel 
electros are made is by first putting the mold in the nickel 
solution and afterward transferring to the copper bath. I 
recently gave an order for six nickel electros and I have 
observed that the electrotyper proceeded with the job in the 
usual manner and afterward sent the plates to a nickel-plating 
concern and had their faces nickel-plated. Upon inquiry I 
found that the electrotyper has all his nickel electrotypes made 
in this way. Of course on this particular job when examined 
under the glass there was hardly a perceptible difference 
between the faces of the plates and the type itself. Ona job 
of fine lines, though, I should think that there would be a swell- 
ing of the hair lines, thus making a job printed from plates 
produced by this method inferior to the job if it was printed 
from the original. Perhaps this is the reason why some half- 
tone electrotypes will not print as well as the originals.” 
Answer.— There is a decided difference between an electro- 
type made of nickel and an electrotype plated with nickel. 
For long runs, particularly when colored inks are employed, a 
nickel-faced electrotype will wear longer and give better results 
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than can be obtained from copper, and if we except half-tones a 
satisfactory facing may be obtained by suspending the finished 
electrotype in the nickel bath for a few minutes. This process 
is not recommended for half-tones because the exceeding deli- 
cacy of the original would be affected more or less by a plating, 
no matter how thin it may be. Few printers will admit that a 
duplicate can be made by any process which would be equal to 
the original plate because the fine hatchings of the half-tone 
become more or less filled up with graphite in the operation of 
blackleading or defaced by the striking process. The methods 
of producing nickel electrotypes are superior for this class of 
work because neither blacklead nor iron filings are employed. 
Metallizing is effected by floating the mold with a solution 
which contains no substance which would fill up the fine hatch- 
ings, and after metallizing no further striking is necessary. The 
writer has carefully examined under a powerful glass electro- 
types made in this manner and has been unable to detect the 
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experience, do not by any means agree in their conclusions. 
Although the exact nature of the mysterious force which per- 
forms the work of electrolysis is not fully understood, the appli- 
cation of the force is after all a simple matter, and it would 
seem that a reasonable amount of study and experiment would 
determine the conditions necessary to produce the best results, 
both as to quality of product and the rapidity with which 
deposition may be effected. It is known that copper may be 
deposited by the action of electricity under widely varying con- 
ditions of current strength and solution compositions, but there 
is a wide difference of opinion as to what constitutes the Jest 
solution, and so far as the writer is aware no electrotyper has 
ever made a systematic and exhaustive test with the object of 
ascertaining the proportions of blue vitriol and sulphuric acid 
which should be employed in the bath to produce the quickest 
and best results. While it is known that sulphuric acid aids in 
making the bath conductive, there is, of course, a limit to the 
quantity which may be advan- 
tageously employed, and it is 
doubtful if this point has ever 
been exactly determined. The 
writer has been to some trouble 
to ascertain the views of certain 
practical electrotypers on the sub- 
ject and compared them with the 
recommendations of numerous 
scientific writers. From _ these 
various sources of information we 
learn that the solution of copper 
should show a specific gravity of 
from 14° to 18° Beaumé, and that 
to the solution should be added 
sulphuric acid in sufficient quan- 
tity to increase the density of the 
mixture from % to 9g degrees. 
This wide divergence of opinion 
is probably due in some cases to 
the effort of the electrotyper to 
adapt his solution to the current 
strength which his dynamo may 
happen to be generating. While 
it is true that the relations be- 
tween the current and the solution 
should be harmonious, yet, on the 
other hand, it is a waste of power 
to run the dynamo at a high 
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slightest variation from the original plate. Several methods of 
wet metallizing are described in the August (1898) number of 
this paper. 

SoME Questions AsouT ELECTROTYPING.— W. M., Brook- 
lyn, New York, writes as follows: ‘‘I have been quite inter- 
ested in reading your answers to correspondents in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and hereby submit a few questions which 
I trust you may be able to answer in the next number: I. 
What should be the specific gravity of a cupric sulphate solu- 
tion? 2. What should be the cross-sectional area of a solution 
with a cathode of one square foot, and a current density of 100 
amperes, and in what proportion should the cross-sectional 
area be increased, or allowed to be decreased with a greater or 
lesser current, and with a larger or smaller cathode? 3. How 
thick may copper be deposited in an ordinary solution? 4. 
Does it make any difference what size wire is used to connect 
anode or cathode with the conducting rods? 5. How thick can 
iron be deposited?’’ Answer.— The student of electrotyping 
who is desirous of obtaining the best possible results and to 
that end tries to inform himself as to correct methods and 
formulz is puzzled to find that so-called authorities, men of 
scientific attainmerits combined in many cases with practical 


voltage and prevent ‘‘ burning”’ 
by cutting down the conductivity 
of the solution or increasing its 
resistance. It would obviously be in the interest of economy to 
make the solution as conductive as possible and adapt the cur- 
rent strength to the solution. The writer is preparing to make 
a series of tests with the view of presenting some accurate data 
on this subject in the near future, and in the meantime would 
be pleased to hear from anyone who may have already made 
such tests, or who may have any suggestions to offer. The 
writer’s personal experience has been that a solution of about 
17° Beaumé, with the addition of 3 to 4 degrees of acid makes 
a very satisfactory mixture for rapid deposition with an agitated 
solution. A mixture of 16 and 2 would be better for a quiescent 
solution. 2. The resistance of solutions is enormously greater 
than that of solid conductors, and the cross-sectional area of the 
conducting solution must therefore be correspondingly greater 
than would be required in a metal conductor. Without going 
into details at this time, it is sufficient to say that if it is desired 
to employ a current strength of 100 amperes per square foot the 
cross-sectional area of the vat should be about four times the 
area of the cathode, and even then the solution will become 
heated unless kept in constant motion. With a current strength 
of 25 or 30 amperes per square foot the cross-sectional area 
might be reduced to double the size of the cathode, but the 
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only object of employing the smaller vat would be to save the 
cost of the larger size and of the larger quantity of solution 
required. 3. There is practically no limit to the thickness of 
copper which may be deposited. The copper refiners leave 
their cathodes in the vats for several weeks, until they are an 
inch or more in thickness. 4. It is immaterial what size wire 
is used for connecting the cathodes with the conducting rods, 
provided it is large enough to conduct the current without 
heating. For a current of 1oo amperes per square foot the wire 
should not be less than one-fifth of an inch in diameter. 5. 
Deposition of iron, except for the purpose of ‘‘steel facing,” is 
seldom practiced in this country and there are probably not 
half a dozen establishments which are equipped for such work. 
In St. Petersburg, however, M. Klein has been very successful 
in producing electrotypes in iron which are largely, if not 
exclusively, employed in the printing of state papers, docu- 
ments, labels, etc. Some of these electrotypes, which were on 
exhibition at the Columbian Exposition, were very heavy and 
would indicate that there is no limit to the thickness which may 
be deposited with proper facilities. 


CORRODED STEREOTYPE PLATES.—A. B. H., Lamoni, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘I am a close reader of your department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and many of your suggestions have proven 
helpful. Just recently I have come upon a new difficulty in our 
stereotype plates. We have been printing a history from plates 
made about a year and a half ago, and I discover upon the 
faces of some of them a corrosion, which prevents the plates 
thus affected from taking ink properly. This corrosion is a new 
thing for us on stereotype plates —it has been noticed on zinc 
etchings that have been kept in a damp vault. What is the 
cause of the corrosion on the stereotype plates, and how can 
I remove it without injury to the plates? Can this same 
corrosion be removed from zinc etchings? Our plates are kept 
in a damp vault in pine boxes. In casting stereotype plates, 





A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


what is the cause of them being porous in the body part of the 
plate, and sometimes the face is not good? Too hot, or too 
hard metal?’? Answer.—The ‘‘ American Encyclopedia ’”’ 
states that in a moist atmosphere lead is covered with a thin 
film of oxide, which combines with carbonic acid gas absorbed 
from the air, forming with it a film made up of silky scales of 
hydrated oxycarbonate of lead. More lead is then oxidized, 
dissolved and converted into carbonate, and so the process of 
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corrosion goes on. If this correctly describes the condition of 
your plates, it would seem that the metal has been attacked by 
the corrosion, in which case it would be impossible to remedy 
the evil. The carbonate can be removed by washing the plates 
with very dilute nitric acid and immediately rinsing in clean 
water. Oxide may be removed from zinc with dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid. Porous plates are due to the fact that the 
metal is too hard or too cold, or that the casting box is cold. 
Book plates should be cast with a sheet of paper next the cover 
of the box, so that the metal will not come in contact with the 
iron. Paper is a nonconductor of heat and will prevent chill- 
ing, which is often the cause of holes. 





THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


BY CADILLAC, 


This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 
organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 


A WHOLESOME LESSON, 


The labor unions have been read another wholesome lesson 
in the decision of Mr. Justice Spring, of the Supreme Court, 
Erie County, New York, in the denial of a motion to vacate the 
injunction restraining the Typographical Union of Buffalo, and 
sundry other labor organizations, from carrying on a boycott 
against the Buffalo Express. The case had its origin in Octo- 
ber, 1897, when a strike took place among the printers em- 
ployed on the Hxpress because of the refusal of the owners of 
that paper to comply with a new scale of wages adopted by the 
typographical union, which the publishers of the Express 
regarded as exacting and unjust. Following the strike came 
a vigorous ‘‘boycott’? by the unions against the gress. 
Every means known to trades-unionists was resorted to to per- 
suade people not to take or read the Z2fress, while the busi- 
ness men of Buffalo were pleaded with, cajoled and threatened 
to prevent their advertising in the paper. For many months 
a systematic warfare was carried on, and, it is asserted, the 
unions did not always stop at the absolute truth in their attempts 
to blacken the reputation and to destroy the business of George 
E. Matthews & Co., the proprietors of the Hxfress. For 
months the attacks were allowed to go unnoticed by the firm, 
but at last, as a measure of justice to their advertisers, whose 
business was also threatened, Messrs. Matthews & Co. went 
into court and obtained a temporary injunction restraining the 
organizations from continuing their attacks. This preliminary 
injunction was granted on October 17 last year, and a hearing 
of the case on its merits came up on the application for a 
motion to vacate the same. 

After quoting from the affidavits submitted in proof of the 
existence of a conspiracy to injure the business of the plaintiffs 
and reciting the causes leading up to the strike, Justice Spring 
says: 

That the defendants havea right to organize for their own protection 
cannot be doubted. The tendency is for the possessors of wealth to combine 
their capital, resulting in the creation of gigantic business enterprises. To 
counteract the effect of these combinations upon labor, it is probably essential 
for the wage-earners to unite in compact organizations, such as unions, which 
tend to check the rapacity of capitalists and prevent the reduction of wages. 
Within the legitimate scope of their organization undoubtedly the influence 
emanating from bodies of laborers is wholesome and useful. The sinewy 
strength of the nation is in the men who engage in manual toil, and inter- 
woven with our national growth is the prosperity of the toilers. As every 
man is a sovereign, it is of significant importance to our well-being as a 
nation that he be given an opportunity to educate himself, to realize his 
exalted citizenship, and to rear his children in patriotic devotion to his coun- 
try. Unlesssthis can be accomplished, the principle of self-government is a 
mockery, and the prevalence of serfdom is upon us. 

While combinations of capital are necessary and wholesome within 
proper limits, yet, when they are organized to create monopolies, to reduce 
wages, to corner the necessaries of life, or for any other fell purpose, they 
infringe upon the law of the land and should be subjected to punishment and 
required to cease operations. But when within the law, the constitution of 
our country, as well as that of every other civilized nation, guarantees to 


each individual protection in his rights of property. That protection must 
be effective against labor unions as well as against individuals. As it is 
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essential to insure the wage-earners and citizens against the avarice of the 
money shark, so by parity of principle must the property owner be insured 
protection in his business from combinations of men who conspire to impair 
or destroy it. The moment it is determined that laborers have a right to boy- 
cott any lawful business, to organize a conspiracy to annihilate any man’s 
enterprise, from that time investments in any enterprise will become precari- 
ous and anarchy prevail. The men who are at the heads of our industrial 
and commercial enterprises today rose to those positions from the ranks of 
toilers, and the avenues must be kept open for self-reliant, ambitious young 
men to push to the front. The man who wins is not to be downed or extin- 
guished because he possessed vim to achieve success. It is the crowning 
glory of our sovereignty that the men who dominate our political affairs and 
control in the great business projects were inured to physical toil in their 
youth, and understand what the daily struggle for a livelihood implies. 

The sum of the grievance against the plaintiffs is that they declined to 
place the management of their property under the control of this Typograph- 
ical Union, No.9. They were strictly within their legal rights in that refusal. 
They owned the property, and no men or organization could dictate the man- 
ner of its running or the wages to be paid, or the men to be employed. If the 
plaintiffs treated their employes improperly, if for any reason they were dis- 
satisfied, the men could quit work. That was their right. They apparently 
made no complaint, but they suspended work at the dictation of their union. 
The labor organizations had the right to refuse to patronize the Z2fress, or 
to give support to any patron of that paper, but confessedly their antagonism 
did not end here. The evidence as set forth in the affidavits is that the typo- 
graphical union enlisted all the other labor organizations who are parties 
defendant in the common undertaking to root out the Zxfress, or to coerce it 
into assenting to the dominion of this union. The consummation of this 
scheme was not veiled, it was not insidious, but it was open, defiant and 
unmistakable. As I read the authorities, the courts have been a unit in put- 
ting the stamp of disapproval upon attempts of this kind. They could not 
hold otherwise, for such attacks are infractions upon the fundamental law of 
the land. The term “ boycott ’’ has repeatedly been defined by the courts. In 
Anderson’s Law Dictionary as follows: ‘‘ A combination between persons to 
suspend or discontinue dealings or patronage with another person or persons, 
because of refusal to comply with a request of him or them. The purpose is 
to constrain acquiescence or to force submission on the part of the individual, 
who, by noncompliance with the demand, has rendered himself obnoxious to 
the immediate parties and perhaps to their personal and fraternal societies.” 

After quoting from many decisions to support the contention 
of the illegality of the boycott, the learned judge concluded his 
opinion as follows: 

As was said by Mr. Justice Daniels, in People vs. Barondess, 61 Hun., 571, 
a person’s lawful business is his property. The two newspapers so virulently 
assailed were the property of the plaintiffs in this suit. The defendants have 
unlawfully interfered with that business. By concerted action, supplemented 
by threats, by intimidation, they have sedulously and persistently sought to 
hamper the plaintiffs, to curtail their advertising list and to restrict their cir- 
culation. By unfounded accusations, by every act short of violence, in dis- 
paragement of this business, they have waged the fight. Keenly alive, as every 
sincere man must be, to the welfare of the breadwinners, unwarranted acts of 
this kind, by whomsoever committed, cannot receive his approval. When the 
intervention of the courts is asked to pass upon conduct so inimical to the 
rights of property, there is no alternative except to emphasize disapproval by 
granting the restraining relief permitted by law. The motion to vacate the 
injunction is denied. 

It is understood that the typographical union will appeal 
from the decision to a higher court. 


“OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS.’’ 


In the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER ‘‘C. G. W.”’ 
takes the editor of this department to task for criticising the 
‘‘municipal plant’? idea as worked out in Boston. In the 
succeeding number of THE INLAND PRINTER, in Mr. McCraith’s 
department, is given an extract from the Boston Avening 
Record, bearing out some of the objections heretofore urged 
against the kind of plant referred to. Mr. McCraith adds that 
the statements contained in the reprinted excerpt are in the 
main correct. As touching upon the point at issue, I again 
quote from the Boston correspondent of the New York Printer, 
a publication which cannot be accused of an undue bias toward 
the employing printer. : 

‘This finely equipped office,’’ declares the correspondent in 
speaking of the Boston municipal plant, ‘‘has grown into a 
political annex. All summer long men and women hung around 
at the beck and call of Foreman Vink; took what they could 
get and were glad to get it. Then, when the fall and more 
work came, good union men— men who were among the first 
to secure situations there when the plant was first started — 
were summarily discharged (laid off), and as they walked 
down the back stairs a grist of unheard-ofs came up the front 
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stairs — with a political pull. These men had ‘’flooence’ and 


must be ‘ placed.’ ”’ 

Then the correspondent-on-the-spot dips into a few person- 
alities to prove that other qualifications besides a knowledge of 
the trade and a union card are necessary before one can obtain 
employment in the municipal printing office, and adds: 

‘*Still others there are that worked night and day to estab- 
lish the principle of municipal ownership, but who have been 
turned out to make room for some one with a political pull 
and a ‘whitewashed’ card to please unscrupulous Democratic 
politicians. It was faithfully promised by the superintendent 
that a union card and citizenship, and these only, should be the 
necessary ‘open sesame’ when help was needed. How has 
that promise been kept? Men whose competency could never 
have been questioned, nor their unionism or citizenship, have 
been removed to make room for some nincompoop who ‘has 
done work in de ward.’ ”’ ; 

That is only a portion of the correspondent’s plaint against 
‘‘municipal ownership,’’ and while of course I do not pretend 
to vouch for all he says, there is probably quite enough truth in 
it to show that what I have heretofore contended is quite true — 
that municipal printing offices, like other branches of municipal 
government, would soon be subverted into political machines 
to help along the dominant party; in which case the taxpayer 
will be the sufferer. Apparently the ‘‘ municipal plant’’ idea is 
not the Mecca it is cracked up to be, even from an employe’s 
point of view. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FATHERS REVIVED. 


Under the above caption Mr. Henry W. Cherouny contrib- 
utes a new chapter of the movement of the German master 
and journeymen printers to make a common war for the better 
things of life. In describing some of the features of the Ger- 
man Printers’ Guild, Mr. Cherouny writes: 


The most remarkable feature of the constitution of the German Printers’ 
Guild is its close resemblance to the Constitution of the United States. Dis- 
regarding all new-fangled theories on the labor question and taking to heart 
the experiences of English trade-unionism, the German printers acted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, under the spirit of the American Fathers, when 
they found themselves in as alarming a condition of hopeless disintegration 
as that of the American people prior to 1789. 'They formed an efficient trade 
government to enact, enforce and interpret a system of common rules for 
themselves. 

For the enactment of common rules, the German printers have estab- 
lished a legislative assembly like the American Congress. The working- 
men’s delegation corresponds to the House of Representatives. The words 
of the Federalist Fathers, explaining the plan of the American Constitu- 
tion to their, at that time, doubtful people, may serve to the same purpose 
for the present trade organization. Hamilton says (Fed. 35): The House of 
Representatives ‘‘ should be acquainted with the general genius, habit and 
modes of thinking of the people at large.’’ Madison says (Fed. 52): ‘It is 
particularly essential that the branch under consideration (the popular) 
should have immediate dependence on and intimate sympathy with the peo- 
ple.’’ And the German employing printers declare: Let the journeymen meet 
the employers on common grounds, to express the thoughts of their class in 
a parliamentary way and to preserve the sympathy of the trade for their 
common government. 

The employers’ delegation in the Legislative Assembly corresponds to 
the American Senate. Their constituency is far less numerous, yet their 
weight in the Common Council of the Trade is equal to that of the jour- 
neymen. The Federalist Fathers explains: ‘‘ Representation relates more 
immediately to persons,” and ‘‘one branch (the Senate) is intended more 
especially to be the guardian of property.”’ (Madison, Fed. 54.) This is ‘“‘an 
institution necessary as a defense to the people against their own temporary 
errors and delusions,’ and ‘‘ will blend stability with liberty.’’ (Madison, 
Fed. 62.) 

For the enforcement of the common rules enacted by the Legislative 
Assembly, the German printers have a general office like the American 
administration. Of course, there cannot be a president at the head of an 
economic body representing two classes with as many contrary as common 
interests. So the printers have an administration composed of three employ- 
ers and three journeymen, who appoint a responsible and salaried cabinet to 
do the work of the organization. If we imagine the American Electoral 
College to be a permanent executive body, really appointing the President 
and his staff as a paid civil service, subject to the will of the Electoral Col- 
lege—then we have the German Guild Administration. No one can read 
Alexander Hamilton's articles on the Electoral College, as given in the Fed- 
eralist 68-70, without coming to the conclusion that the German plan carries 
out the fundamental American ideas on government far better than the 
modern politicians, who glory in having set aside all the good there is in the 























Electoral College, and substituted for that all the bad features which accom- 
pany each presidential election and the existence of an irresponsible cabinet. 

For the interpretation of their common rules the German printers have a 
judiciary department, which is similar to that of the United States, appointed 
by the administration. What Hamilton says (Fed. 78) of the Supreme Court, 
holds true of the German trade courts: ‘‘ They are the citadel of public 
justice and public security”; “‘ The courts must declare the sense of law’’; 
“ They are to exercise judgment and not will,’ and must “ guard the consti- 
tution and the rights of individuals from the effects of those ill-humors which 
the arts of designing men . . . disseminate among the people themselves.” 

Thus, we see that the German printers have fully adopted the salient 
feature of the American Constitution, namely, that it provides for one efficient 
government in three functions. The sovereign power which the trade pos- 
sesses over the customs and usages of its followers is wielded by three 
departments, to each of which is assigned a distinct function, while between 
the different functions there is such a strong tie of mutual support that no 
department can exist without the other. In this tri-partition and union of the 
power of the whole community rests its safety against abuse. Let Americans 
thank God for their Constitution, which allows antiquated laws and customs 
to pass out of doors without resistance and new ideas to enter without revolu- 
tion or violence. Let them also thank the German printers for showing the 
world of industry how the spirit of the American Fathers can be made as 
reliable a regulator of trade life as it proved to be of our national life. 

As it is an everlasting honor for the Americans that they have shown the 
world how the spirit of their Constitution can pacify the heterogeneous masses 
of people, so it is an honor for the German printers to prove to the industrial 
world that the self-same principles of. the American Constitution can also 
overcome the antagonisms of industrial life. 

Of course, there‘are many American employers who will incredulously 
smile at the unheard-of departure of the German master printers from the 
cherished doctrines of orthodox economy. But I hope, for the sake of Old 
Glory, that there is none in our trade — no, in our beloved country — who will 
gainsay that our canonized Constitution can secure the blessings of liberty 
and peace to estates as well as to States. 

Now, let American printers resolve to form a “‘ more perfect union ’’ than 
their present separate journeymen's and employers’ unions; let them establish 
justice in their workshops; maintain tranquility among themselves; provide 
for their common defense against unfair competition; promote the general 
welfare of apprentices, journeymen and masters, and secure industrial liberty 
to themselves and posterity by abolishing one-man rule in their businesses, as 
wellas class rule, and substitute for these evils of our times a common rule 
under which all can live and prosper. Then the spirit of the Fathers will be 
with them evermore, and perhaps even redeem their State governments from 
the corruption of individualism. 


FRANKLIN DAY CELEBRATIONS. 


The growing custom of celebrating the anniversary of Ben 
Franklin’s birth with a dinner or other fitting exercises was 
quite generally observed by the employing printers’ organiza- 
tions this year. As usual, the topics discussed had to do with 
the business of printing, and there is little doubt that much 
good was disseminated in the way of practical knowledge, to 
say nothing of the good feeling engendered. 

The printers of the wooden nutmeg State celebrated with a 
banquet in New Haven, at which forty of the leading craftsmen 
of Connecticut sat down. Ex-Senator Marigold, of Bridgeport, 
presided, and some of the toasts responded to were as follows: 
‘‘How to be Happy Though Mayor,’’? Mayor Farnsworth; 
‘‘Our Employes,’’ George H. Ellis, of Boston; ‘‘ The Typoth- 
etz in 1899,’’ Wilson H. Lee; ‘‘The Printer and the Pub- 
lisher,’? Frederick M. Ryder; ‘‘ Prospect and Retrospect,”’ 
Rev. Watson L. Phillips; ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin,’’ George E. 
Hill; ‘‘Some Newspaper Ideals,’’ John D. Jackson; ‘‘The 
Greater United States,’’ George B. Martin. Rev. E. S. Lines, 
Rev. Levi Gilbert and Col. N. G. Osborn were also among the 
speakers. Mr. George H. Ellis was outspoken for the estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour day, the demand for which, he said, 
was a reasonable one, made necessary by the inroads of 
machinery. Mr. Wilson H. Lee spoke of the plans for enter- 
taining the next convention of the United Typothetz, which are 
somewhat elaborate and presage a great entertainment. Mr. 
Ryder urged the job printers to follow the example of the news- 
paper publishers in shortening the hours of labor, and Mr. 
Osborn provoked hearty applause by declaring that if he had to 
labor for 80 cents a day, as it was reported that some men 
were doing, he would ot know what he would do; ‘‘if I had 
mouths to fill, I don’t know what measures I’d take,’’ he said, 
‘*but I’d fill them.” 

The Typothetz of St. Louis gave another of its successful 
banquets in the Mercantile Club in that city. Mr. Samuel F. 
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Myerson, president of the association, presided, and the toasts 
were as follows: ‘‘The St. Louis Typothetz,’’ Mr. Samuel F. 
Myerson; ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin and Our Country,’’ Hon. Selden 
P, Spencer; ‘‘Our Army and Navy,” Mr. Richard M. Johnson; 
‘*Franklin and the Typothetz,’’ Mr. Edwin Freegard; ‘‘ The 
Ladies,’’? Dr. Max C. Starkloff. The entertainment committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Fred F. Gottschalk, Edwin Freegard and 
William Holtz, won golden opinions for their success in carry- 
ing out the pleasant affair. 

Over one hundred and fifty guests assembled around the 
board at the Hotel Savoy to help the New York Typothetze 
celebrate the day. The affair was most elaborate and the 
responses to the several toasts were eloquent and befitting the 
occasion. Hon. Joseph J. Little, president of the Typothetz, 
presided, and the following gentlemen had seats at the speak- 
ers’ table: Theodore L. De Vinne, Hon. J. Edward Simmons, 
Douglass Taylor, Col. William L. Brown, William H. Lee, 
Rev. G. R. Vandewater, Julian Hawthorn, Gen. A. C. Barnes, 
Joseph Howard, Jr., Hon. J. A. Blanchard, Hon. William M. K. 
Olcott, Hon. William A. M. Mack, Hon. John C. Rankin, Jr. 
The toasts were all given in a happy vein and the speakers 
spoke with confidence of the future of the craft and of the 
country. 

From many other cities come reports of equally successful 
and enjoyable gatherings. 

NOTES. 

THE proceedings of the twelfth annual convention of the 
United Typothetze of America, held in Milwaukee August 
23-26 of last year, have been published in book form, together 
with the reports of the shorter workday conferences held in 
Syracuse last October. The Secretary, Mr. J. Stearns Cushing, 
of Boston, is distributing copies to the members. 


FRoM many quarters come requests for copies of rules gov- 
erning printing office employes, references to which have from 
time to time been made in these columns. Employers, how- 
ever, seem somewhat bashful in sending in suggestions. A 
tentative set of rules will be found in another department of 
this number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and comment thereon 
is invited from both employers and employes. Send in copies 
of the rules governing your office. 

Mr. SETH Low, acting as umpire in the dispute between the 
arbitrators engaged in settling the strike of the press feeders. 
employed in Fless & Ridge’s pressroom, New York, gave a 
decision favorable to the employers. The feeders were getting 
$12 and demanded $14, the extra $2 being payable to men 
working on runs exceeding 50,000 impressions. It was on this 
point that the arbitrators split. Mr. Low decided that the 
demand was unreasonable and volunteered some good advice 
to the feeders to adapt their scale to modern conditions. 

THE Milwaukee Typothetz is making commendable prog- 
ress along the line of getting together on a price schedule. 
Several months ago a committee was appointed to formulate 
and report a schedule of prices governing small work, such as 
bill-heads, statements, envelopes, etc., which reported at a 
recent meeting. An animated discussion followed, after which 
it was decided to adopt such a schedule, but the list proposed 
by the committee was referred back for amendment along the 
lines suggested in the discussion. It will come up at the next 
meeting and will in all likelihood be adopted. 

THE Foote & Davies Company, of Atlanta, commenting on 
the discussion regarding printing office rules, writes: ‘‘We 
have no printed rules. The article of Mr. H. C. V. in the 
November INLAND PRINTER is about right. Good workmen 
do not require a set of printed rules, and as we try to employ 
only good workmen, we have no use for printed rules. Of 
course, there area great many unwritten rules and regulations 
about a printing office, but these are all too thoroughly under- 
stood to need reading each day, ona placard. We use a time 
clock and have found a small fine beneficial for failure to 
‘ring up.’ When we first adopted the time clock we resorted 
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to various method$, even going so far as to discharge some, for 
continued failure to ring, but we found that this was rather a 
hardship on the men. We then adopted a rule of a small fine 
for failure to ring. This rule applies to every person in our 
employ, including ourselves, and, as the employes know that 
they are only expected to do what the employers do, they do 
not complain when they are occasionally charged 5 or 10 cents 
for failure to ring, and are afforded amusement when it gets 
about that the president of the company was fined once or twice 
during a single week.”’ 





THE ARTISAN. 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M'CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 


REPORT ON THE SHORTER WORKDAY. 
The ‘‘Report of Conference of Committees on Shorter 
Workday ”’ is at hand in pamphlet form and makes interesting 
reading. The question of dividends, or interest, we learn, was 
brought up by the employers repeatedly, one of them com- 
plaining he had been unable to pay stockholders more than 
four per cent for six years. That workingmen should be 
expected to support a number of idlers, or that employers 
should not only draw wages of superintendence but dividends 
as well, seems to have aroused no particular comment. This 
only goes to show the necessity of discussion on such matters, 
as has appeared in these columns in recent issues. Another 
incident, and somewhat amusing, was that of an employer 
advocating a legal nine-hour day, to be enforced by the State. 
This is the same individual who made a stand for individual 
rights in THE INLAND PRINTER one year ago. We dislike to 
criticise, even moderately, the conference committee, for on 
the whole it accomplished much for which the entire trade must 
be thankful. This suggestion, however, of State interference 
with industry is a vital one and comes unexpectedly from such 
sources. It may be necessary at times to offset a bad law by 
enacting a counter one, when the original cannot be repealed, 
but to adopt the departure as a rule is reprehensible, to say the 
least. The writer is of opinion — and he knows beforehand it 
will not be readily received by either side —that the thorough 
organization of any city would not be a blessing, but, on the 
contrary, would be injurious to those who desire it most. For 
it is a fact, no matter how much it is against preconceived 
opinions, that there is considerable work done which barely 
pays the author, and much that never pays. It now gives 
employment to many nonunionists, principally women. Inter- 
ference by either State or union, if successful, would mean that 
such work would not be done at all; and the next step would 
be that the nonunionists thrown out of employment would 
infest the union offices. Many of them, no doubt, would feel 
compelled to join the union, and we would then have to devise 
means for their support, by out-of-work funds or otherwise. 
There is, it is true, danger of offices doing such work competing 
with union offices, and the unions are acting sensibly enough in 
combating them on that ground, but to kill off the other work 
as well would be injurious to themselves and the public gener- 
ally. It is a problem, to be sure, to know with certainty what 
work can afford to pay the scale, and what cannot, but this does 
not alter the situation. And it is a situation that cannot be 
overcome; therefore it might as well be admitted that to thor- 
oughly organize the trade is an impossibility, and those who 
expect, the unions to do so might as reasonably argue against 
the law of gravitation. 
In small cities or towns complete union is sometimes accom- 
plished, apparently; in large cities it cannot be. In the small 


places acquaintanceship is general. The same people meet 
each other frequently, and knowledge of business and personal 
affairs is common. 
calling distance. 


The homes of the workers are within 
By; walking around a few blocks they can 
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Hence effective work can be accomplished with 
small outlay, If there is an unfair office in town, customers 
can be seen and reached. In large cities there are no such 
advantages. Homes are widely scattered. To mobilize at a 
central point means much traveling and loss of time. | But 
this is not the worst. Business and social interests are many 
and divergent. A general acquaintanceship does not exist. 
Neighbors only learn of each other through the newspapers. 
People living in the same houses frequently do not know each 
other’s names. This exclusiveness, lack of acquaintance and 
separation makes concentration of effort oftentimes impossible. 
And even in smaller places, where organization may be com- 
plete, the effect is not wholly so, for the cheap work goes to 
other towns. 

While the employers may thus hold up the cheap “‘joint”’ 
as an object lesson, from their standpoint, of the unions’ incom- 
pleteness, such is not actually the case; and while they may rail 
against being compelled to base their estimates on the union’s 
scale, while the joint is not, the union is justified in preventing 
them from bringing the prices of good work, along with wages, 
down to the level of the cheap, with loss to all; for that is what 
it would amount to, as we are told was the case in San 
Francisco and Kansas City after the strikes there. In any 
event, we may assume dividends would not be any larger; com- 
petition will always level them in the absence of monopoly. 

On the whole, a good, active union fulfills its mission, not- 
withstanding a few nonunion offices continue to exist within its 
jurisdiction, while this question of dividends ought to receive 
more attention from the workers than it does. 

NOTES. 

New York Union has 5,300 members. 

WASHINGTON printers have formed a discussion club. 

THE trade unions are organizing anti-imperialist leagues. 

W. D. HowELts, novelist, worked at the case ten years. 

ENGLISH unions are embarking in codperative printing 
plants. 

Ex-ORGANIZER Ki1zER is now chief of police of Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Locomotion in cities will evidently be advanced by the 
autotruck. 

TRACE a trust to its source and it will be found in land 
monopoly. 

THE proposed organizing plan of the International failed of 
indorsement. 

A “SANITARY BrBLE”’ of celluloid covers, for use of the 
courts,-is now on the market. 

An English typographical society has granted its retiring 
secretary £100 per year for life. 

A WIRELEsS telegraphy is reported from Vienna, a possible 
solution of the telegraph monopoly. 

NEw York editors and reporters have formed a union under 
the I. T. U. It starts with sixty members. 

Em S. HucGues, San Antonio, is a candidate for State 
printer of Texas, and favored by the unions. 

TYPO-RADIOGRAPHY, or printing by X-rays, is announced. 
One thousand impressions in ten seconds are talked of. 

THE subscription price of the 7ypographical Journal has 
been raised from 25 to 50 cents, beginning with March 1. 

THE next convention of the New England Typographical 
Union will be held in North Adams, Massachusetts, in June. 

THE {labor |party made immense gains in the recent Irish 
local elections, much to the surprise of everybody, it seems. , 

THE Business Men’s Bible Class, of Detroit, was recently 
addressed by a street-car driver on the duties of the Church to 
Labor. 

THE executive council of the International has refused to 
indorse joint rules of the allied crafts governing the union label, 


get together. 






























owing to the position taken by the pressmen and bookbinders 
toward the label in small offices. 

TEucHI SAKUMA, an employing printer of Japan, and an 
active worker in the recent rise of trade-unionism there, died 
recently. 

THE New England Printing Trades Journal is the latest 
addition to craft papers, semi-monthly. Sudbury building, 
Boston, Massachusetts.. 

THE referendum has decided in favor of annual conventions 
of the International Typographical Union. The next will be 
held in Detroit in August. 

THE Potter Printing Press Company, New York, has per- 
fected an automatic stereotype casting box. It is said to dis- 
place six men. Cost, $5,000. 

THE Glasgow Town Council has approved a bill to tax 
ground values, after a five years’ struggle, ‘‘upon the sum 
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and the making of all trade laws. Any one of the allied trades 
may form a similar district union, according to the recent 
referendum vote of the International. 


THE trades unions are to be stamped out, according to the 
federation of English employers, if competition is to be met 
successfully in foreign markets. How much better it would be 
tu supply the market at home. 


A LETTER-REGISTERING slot machine was_ successfully 
experimented in New York’s post office, but Congress failed 
to act upon it. The stamped return-envelope design, by which 
the merchant would pay only when envelope was used, has also 
been buried in the limbo of governmental industry. 


A MEMBER of the Boston Publishers’ Association refutes the 
item stating that the manager of the 7rave/er refused to join 
that body, and that he is nowa member. The latter is quite 
true, but why tell half the story? At the time the item was 





“WHO IS IT?” 


Photographic studies by Rowley, De Kalb, Illinois. 


which the proprietor may fix as the price thereof as. between.a 
willing seller and a willing buyer.’’ The rate is two shillings in 
the pound. Buildings are exempted. 


New York publishers announce a revival in the book trade. 
January sales almost doubled that of the same month last year, 
while prospective works are numerous. 


For the period of six months after July 1 next, non-printer 
proofreaders may join typographical unions, and non-printer 
machine tenders may be admitted until July 1. 


Tom L. JOHNSON, street railway magnate and ex-congress- 
man, has announced that he will abandon business and devote 
the rest of his life to advancing single-tax doctrines. 


THE London Labour Leader is at present publishing a series 
of articles on the postal service under the heading of ‘‘ White 
Slaves.’? Advocates of nationalism might read with profit. 


THE stereotypers and electrotypers will forma district union 
under the International, which will permit of control of charters, 
membership, trade disputes, traveling cards, election of officers, 





“iTS ME.” 
From collection of H. W. Fay. 


written the 7rave/er manager.had so refused, and joined after 
the Chicago stereotypers’ strike, not’caring much whether he 
did or did not, it is stated. 

Cot. Leroy B. PEASE, who was indorsed by several East- 
ern unions for public printer, has started the Suz in Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, with the union label at its masthead, and 
hand set. The Avening Star is also scheduled to appear, mak- 
ing five dailies for 25,000 population. 


An old-time New England printer, now in Brooklyn, speak- 
ing of the advance in art and literature, says: ‘‘We had no 
‘made’ copy books in our day. We ruled the paper with a 
plummet, hammered out of lead, and the master wrote the 
copy. We plucked quills from geese, boiled them in oil, and 
the master made pens out of them.” 


AN employing printer having committed suicide because of 
poverty, a craft paper; with the customary magnanimity toward 
a fallen foe, suggests a home similar to the Childs-Drexel. 
The incident reminds us that there is an employers’ problem 
as well as a labor, but that while the latter seeks solutions the 
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former seek the dollar only, and content themselves with decry- 
ing labor’s efforts. Then surprise is expressed that the other 
side is not considered. 

THE following ordinance has passed both houses of the 
Municipal Council of New York and is now before Mayor Van 
Wyck awaiting his approval: 

Beginning with the expiration of present contracts, all printing done for 
the municipality of Greater New York shall bear the label of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council of New York City; and, providing further, that all 
printing done not requiring contract shall likewise bear the said label. 

AN occasional legal decision is heard against the union 
label, and naturally the ‘‘other side’? makes the most of it. 
Considering the reception that the label is receiving generally, 
there is no occasion for ill humor on the union’s end.. A more 
germane question to employers for the future would seem: 
Which will it be, union label or municipal printing plants? 

TuHeE American Newspaper Publishers’ Association has peti- 
tioned Congress to ‘‘secure in the treaty now in course of 
preparation between the United States and Canada a revocation 
of the present duty on print paper and pulp.’ This is aimed 
at the paper trust. It is said that, so far as the Government is 
concerned, the tariff yields no income on paper, while on wood 
pulp importations for the year the revenue was but $41,842. It 
is further said that the tariff is no benefit to labor, as paper is 
made cheaper here than abroad; exportations of last year aver- 
aging 1,000 tons per week, to England, Australia and Japan, in 
competition with Canada, Germany and Sweden. So the sec- 
ondary stage in this trust business begins to develop, and it is 
not found in a coalition, but in one trust fighting another. 
After the Publishers’ Association succeeds in lifting the tariff on 
paper, it must go further and abolish the monopoly of spruce 
lands and water-power. Then it will be in order for the paper 
trust to secure the abolition of the telegraph, telephone, lino- 
type, press and other monopolies that go to make up the 


newspaper trust, so that more white paper will be demanded. 


A HEADLINE, ‘Guilt is Evident,” costs the Boston Herald 
$500, according to the ruling of Judge Bond of the Superior 
Court that its publication during the trial was improper inter- 
ference with the administration of justice and, therefore, con- 
tempt. The court, in fact, became so indignant that the jury 
was discharged and a new trial ordered. The theory is that 
the juror must not be subjected to outside opinions — only 
inside, to which the judiciary can fully attend. This is actually 
borne out when the court orders certain evidence rejected as 
inadmissible notwithstanding it has already been given to the 
jury. Yet it seems it is not possible for the jury to reject news- 
paper evidence of its own accord. This contempt proceeding 
is an arrogant prerogative that was never more manifest than 
when it thus imprisons free speech without a jury trial. ‘‘It is 
to the abnormal condition of the body politic that all evils 
arising from an unrestrained expression of opinion must be 
attributed,”’ says Social Statics, ‘‘and not to the unrestrained 
expression itself. If a nation cannot be governed on 
principles of pure equity, so much the worse for the nation.’ 
Judge Bond would fain go farther. He would select our 
reading, for he partly bases his decision on condemnation of 
‘selling the paper by a kind of deception which has been 
practiced by the showbill effort.’’ His honor forgets that the 
worst symptom of tuition is weariness, or that tired feeling. 

‘* A,” IN last issue correctly states that the writer at one 
time advocated a State printing office, and I plead guilty toa 
change of opinion at this writing, for which I do not think an 
apology is necessary. If men never changed their minds reform 
would be in a bad way. However, as I remember it, our par- 
ticular desire at that time was not so much a State office as it 
was a nine-hour day and equal wages for both sexes, repeated 
appeals to employes having had no effect. The nine-hour law 
was secured, so were the equal wages; but the women were dis- 
charged. After much disagreeable bantering over this, the 
women were reinstated on nine hours’ wages at the union’s rate 
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per hour, as I recall. But on the main point, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say to the readers of this department that the writer is 
now opposed to State interference with industry, whether it be 
in printing, telegraphy, transportation, banking, or what not, 
being fully convinced that it is State interference in the first. 
place that makes a problem in any of these. Perhaps Boston’s 
municipal printing is now done cheaper, but I will wager the 
taxpayers do not feel it. The politicians will take care of that. 
A letter in front of me states the printers in the municipal office 
have not had a payday in four weeks. Notwithstanding all the 
improvements in the arts, in science and in general education, 
the State is the only institution whose expenditures never 
decrease, but, on the contrary, increase. 

Tom L. Mitts, Wellington, New Zealand, favors THE 
INLAND PRINTER with an account of the advent of the linotype 
in that colony. It seems that the employers refused to pay 
more than hand composition rates. Arbitration was sought, 
but meantime one of the employers left the combine and made 
terms with the union which were subsequently made the deci- 
sion of the arbitrators and accepted by all, as follows: 

That the day’s work shall be seven hours, at £3 per week for day work 
and £3 6s. for night work, overtime one-third extra; that the piece rate be 
3d. per 1,000 with all ‘‘ fat,” or 3%d. per 1,000 without “‘ fat’? (double col- 
umns or large advertisements and tables set or altered by the house); piece 
work not to be put into operation until the operators can earn a minimum 
wage of £36s. The foregoing terms to hold good for twelve months from 
January 1 next. 

This is a substantial increase over the hand scale, which was 
on an eight-hour basis. Whether the decision of the board was. 
compulsory or not is not clear in Mr. Mills’ statement, who says: 

Although the Conciliation Board and the Arbitration Court have only 
been in operation some eighteen months or two years, the act has over and 
over again proved worthy of its place on the statute book. Even its oppo- 
nents now declare that it has saved many thousands of pounds, for-if concili- 
ation has failed, arbitration has resulted in the settlement of many disputes. 
which under ordinary conditions would have meant a strike or a lockout. 
Under the act a Conciliation Board is set up in the colony’s four districts, the 
chairman being appointed by the Government, the labor unions elect two- 
representatives and the employers’ associations also two. To this board 
disputes are first referred. If either of the parties to the dispute don’t like 
the decision of the board, then the whole trouble is gone over again before 
the Arbitration Court, which consists of a Supreme Court judge as presi- 
dent, and one member each elected by labor and capital. The court's juris- 
diction is over the whole colony. Almost every dispute has ultimately gone 
to the court, so that there is a feeling abroad that the board should be 
abolished as a useless piece of machinery. It should be noted that no law- 
yer is allowed to appear in either the board or the court. I have reported 
the proceedings of the majority of both bodies for our press, and can say that 
in my opinion the Bar is not as able as masters and men in stating and 
upholding their different cases. 














Any Excuse, Etc. 


“ And you allowed that woman to insinuate that you married me for my 
money?” 

“My dear, I had no other defense ready!""— D. H. Souter in Sydney 
(N.S. W.) Bulletin. 








NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


CONDUCTED BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty street, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEsT POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

THE COLoR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. Reduced to $10. The Inland 
Printer Company. 

MODERN PRINTING.— Section1. The Composing Room. By John South- 
ward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography and the 
auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

MopERN LETTERPRESS DEsiGNs.—A collection of designs for job com- 

sition from the British Printer. Vols. 111, IV and V. 60 cents each. 
pecify which volume is wanted. 

MAGNA CHARTA Bonp Aps.—The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in book 
form. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 50 cents. 

Jos ComposiITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK.—A 50- 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition, taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Limited. 50 cents. 

De MontrorT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing and engrav- 
ba 5 Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes are also given. 

1.10. 


Harry E. WAtswortH, St. Johns, Michigan.— Your card 
is neat and well balanced. 

THE Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, Georgia.—Your 
label specimens are excellent. 

H. G, Mick, Barrie, Ontario.— Considering the class of your 
ads, we think you did very well indeed. 

Max STERN & Co., Chicago, Illinois— Your calendar is 
neat, attractive and of the artistic kind. 

CHARLES L, Ramso, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Your 
composition is artistic and very attractive. 

MaTTHEw Kump, Xenia, Ohio.—Your blotter is very well 
displayed, It should bring you good returns, 

D. B, Lanpis, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Your folder is 
quite unique and a good piece of composition. 


James T, WuITEHURST, Troy, New York.—The improve- 
ment in the Y. P. S. C. E. title-pages is quite marked; but the 


ge pamphlet, 6 by 9 
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the display were all of the same face. This is the only criticism 
we have to make. Otherwise the blotters are good. 

THE Anzeiger, Norfolk, Nebraska.— We. reproduce the 
reprint copy and reset job for the Johnson Dry Goods Com- 
pany, examples 3 and 4. The No. 4 specimen is an improve- 
ment. The outline initial is displeasing. The No. 3 specimen 
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4s 
is a veritable time-taker, not only for the compositor but the 
pressman and stoneman. The bending and joining of the rules 
is very faulty. 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.— Your specimens 
are, as usual, of a very neat, artistic and attractive kind, 


A. J. KNAvER, Rome, New York.— We have but one criti- 
cism to make on your blotter. The border is too heavy. 


Forrest L. Stetson, Greenfield, Massachusetts.— Your 
blotter is a well-worded one, and although not very elaborate, 


the Specimen Exchange List. We hope you 
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it is neat. Your name has been added to 


will receive benefit from it. 





a FASHIONS 


H. Kucxer, New York City.— Your bill- 
head is an excellent one. The balance, har- 





} — mony and whiting out are especially correct. 
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i FALL AND WINTER M. SAUL & CO., 
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Crestline, Ohio.— Your blotter for January is 

certainly a good one. The reading matter is 
excellent. 

W. R. CoNnsTANTINEAU, Montreal, Can- 

| ada.— The drug labels are not artistic, but 

they are neat. We have no criticisms to 
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make on them. 





MARCUS SAUL, 
21, 23 & 25 North Pearl St., 
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WILL J. McKrEown, Anderson, Indiana.— 
The announcement card and wedding invita- 
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tion are in excellent form, and very neat and 
Pr well printed. 








ALBANY, N. Y. 
No. 1. 


greatest improvement is to be seen in the Saul cover page. 
We reproduce the copy, example No. 1, and the improved job, 
No. 2. We have but one criticism on the No. 2 specimen. 
The Rococo border should have been omitted. 

JamMEs Newman, Galveston, Texas.— Your specimens are 
all of an artistic nature. They are very creditable. 

GrorGE F, Croucn, Cygnet, Ohio.— Some of your blot- 
ters would present a better appearance if the type employed for 
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R. TREVOR WHITTINGTON, Santiago, 

Chile, South America.— We think you did 

very well with your blotter. The display is neat and well 
balanced. 

AcME PrintTinG Housg, St. Louis, Missouri.— Your blot- 
ter and Zhe Griffin are both good. It seems to us, however, 
that you should charge more for your work. 

C. A. ELpripGe, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin.— Considering the 
material which you have to use, we think you do excellent 
work and deserve credit for the neat appearance of the 
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specimens. You made a very noticeable improvement over the 
copy for the cover of the W. F. M. S. booklet. 

Epmunp G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.— You have 
made an improvement in both jobs over the reprint copy. 
The most marked improvement is in the letter-head of William 
Laubach & Son. We reproduce both copy and reset job. In 
the copy, No. 5, is an example of inharmonious type faces used 
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The specimen to which we refer is the ‘“‘ Huskin’ Bee”’ card. 
The ornamentation is not at all appropriate. Better no orna- 
mentation than that which is inappropriate. 

To PERSONS who send in specimens for criticism to this 
department, we would urge the necessity of sending a letter 
with the specimens. We have before us several parcels which 
we are unable to criticise because we cannot tell from whom 
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WM. LAUBACH & SON, 


=>JOBBERS AND RETAILERS OF 


Dry Goods, Silks, Cloaks, Carpets, &c. 


Nos. 322, 324, 326 and 328 Northampton Street, 


ee 189 





Established 1860. 


WILLIAM LAUBACH & SON, 


Jobbers and Retailers of 


DRY GOODS, SILKS, CLOAKS, CARPETS, CROCKERY, ETC. 
320 TO 332 NORTHAMPTON STREET. 


No. 6. 














in conjunction for display. The Tudor Black and Gothics do 
not harmonize. The ornaments at the ends of the two catch- 
lines are an obsolete style now. Five different faces of type 
are employed in its construction, and the old-fashioned ‘‘ &c.”’ 
The character ‘‘&’’ should not be employed except in firm 
names, etc. The No. 6 example is a specimen of simplicity in 
display, perfect balance and correct whiting out. 

GEORGE G. RATHBONE, Red Oak, Iowa.— We see nothing 
to criticise on the blotter. It is well balanced and artistic as 
well. The color scheme is very harmonious. 

ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT ComMPANY, Little Rock, Arkansas.— 
Your letter-head is very attractive and artistic as well. ‘‘ Our 
Solicitor’’ is a very attractive and artistic booklet. 

WILLIAM LEGGETT, Sanilac Center, Michigan.— The insti- 
tute programme is very good as to general plan, but you em- 
ployed a trifle too much border on the first page. 

James T. WHITEHURST, Troy, New York.—The composition 
on all your specimens is neat and well balanced. The Russell 
bill-head is your best specimen. It is on the artistic order. 

Wricut, Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York.— Your Janu- 
ary blotter is an excellent one. Zhe /mp is a good medium in 
which to advertise your business. It is neat and attractive. 

FRANK B. Eppy, Springfield, Massachusetts.— Your entire 
collection of specimens, with one exception, is artistic. The 
color schemes are faultless and composition is of the best. 


they came; we do not know the name of the town at which 
some of them were mailed. 

WiLt O. Upton, Placerville, California.—There is too 
much border on the Alderson heading. Otherwise it is excel- 
lent. The laundry heading is quite neat and well balanced. 

GEORGE E,. Coapman, Rochester, New York.— The folder 
for the Central Presbyterian Church is an excellent one and 
artistic as well. The composition on your other specimens is 
very good. 

A. L. IsaAuGu, Bradford, Ohio.—The specimens are what 
you say. People who use such printing—especially print- 
ers—should seek some other vocation for which they are 
better fitted. 

Joun H. Mattuews, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Your 
cover pages are especially good. The one for ‘‘ Childhood 
Songs’’ is both artistic and unique. The headings are very 
well designed. 

Art E. Petton, Logan, Iowa.— As a whole your work is 
neat. We see but one artistic specimen and that is the Novem- 
ber blotter, which is the best specimen of composition you 
have yet submitted. 

WALTER J. Fitcu, Coshocton, Ohio.— Your work is neat 
and creditable. The diamond-shaped panels on the Wooden 
Novelty Company heading would have looked just as neat if 
they had been set straight. It takes too much time to set 

















diamond-shaped panels with rules around them. The card for 
the American Glass Marble Company is your best piece of com- 
position. It is excellent in all respects. 

W. A. Massig, Penacook, New Hampshire.—We believe 
the examples of your commercial work now before us are the 
best specimens of yours we have seen. The Wheeler heading 
is especially good. 

COMMERCIAL PRINTING CoMPANY, Cairo, Illinois. —With the 
exception of the Jones heading, on which the type is not har- 
moniously employed, your.specimens are excellent, both.as to 
balance, whiting out and plan. 

R. A. Harris, McMinnville, Oregon.—The December card 
for the McMinnville National Bank is much the best. The bal- 
ance, harmony and whiting out show the greatest improve- 
ment. The other specimens are excellent. 

FRANK A. Brown, Lowell, Massachusetts.— Your rulework 
specimen is a very creditable one, although executed so many 
years ago. The joining and bending of the rules is perfect. 
Sorry we have not the space to reproduce it. 

CHARLES H. Goopricn, Monroe, Michigan.— Your speci- 
mens evidence considerable ability. We know it is hard to get 
up really modern work without some of the modern faces. We 
reproduce the Greening bill-head copy, No. 7, and the job as 
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we have to make on your folders. The memo. heading for the 


Evening Kansan is quite artistic. 


Wi..1AM E. Lemon, Atlantic City, New Jersey.— You made 
a great improvement in the Anniversary programme. It is now 
an excellent piece of composition. The reprint copy was any- 
thing but good. All of your specimens are neat and well 
balanced. 

E. E. Butvier, Forest, Mississippi. —The ad. which you 
clipped from the Fos¢ is anything but good. We are at a loss 
to know why.it is-that-some-papers will persist in running ads. 
which are a detriment to the departments of their business 
which they seek to advertise. 

GEORGE E. DuNBAR, Malden, Massachusetts.— The Y. M. 
C. A. booklet cover is on the artistic order and a good piece of 
composition. Your calendar is neat, artistic and attractive, but 
we think the ornament worked in red underneath your street 
number should have been omitted. 


ALMER WILLIAMS, Grafton, North Dakota.—The display 
on the programme is very neat and the balance good, but you 
have, like a great many other apprentices, that common fault of 
wishing your work to have a “‘fancy’’ appearance. This error 
is quite common and many are falsely led to mistake it for 
‘artistic’? composition. Do not be misled by it. Harmony, 
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you set it, No. 8. Your specimen is a vast improvement, and 
we know that if you had some of the modern faces you would 
have employed them for the main display. We reproduce this 
job in order to afford an example of good arrangement and 
proper form. 

CORNELL GUTHRIE, Newton, Kansas.— Do not employ con- 
densed gothics in conjunction with texts for display lines. 
They are anything but harmonious. This is the only criticism 
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Freight, Express and Telegraph Office, Monroe, Mich. 
Office and Nursery, 11-2 miles South of Monroe City. 





neatness, balance, correct whiting out and ornamentation are 
the things to be sought after. These qualifications are neces- 
sary to art compositions. 

W. S. McKowan, Bowmanville, Canada.— There is too 
much border employed in the construction of the Epworth 
League folder. The cover for the Hampton Methodist Church 
folder is a good one. So are the ones for the Choral Union, and 
the Epworth League Convention. The type used on the first 
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page of the Financial Report is too large. There is too much 
ornamentation on the Morris heading, but the others are good. 
Your most artistic job is that for the Excelsior Social Circle. 


W. O. GRAHAM, Douglas City, Alaska.— Your programme 
is a neat one, and we think you have done very well indeed 
with the material at command. The /s/and News has a very 
healthy appearance from a business point of view. The ads. 
are well designed, neat and attractive. 


HENRY B. Myers, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Your business 
card and private souvenir mailing cards are both neat and artis- 
tic. The catalogue of Physicians’ Printed Matter is a good 
idea. If you will outline the changes you propose making in 
the next edition, we will try and give you some suggestions. 


FRANK BERRY, Mattoon, Illinois.— The border across the 
bottom of your blotter did not help its appearance. We would 
suggest that this be omitted and that you white out the job 
more liberally. It would also be well to employ the same type, 
only a smaller size, for the firm name. This will balance 
better. 


WARREN T. McLain, Tipton, Indiana.—‘‘ The Infant’’ blot- 
ter is a good one and very effectively displayed. With the 
exception of the word-ornaments used on one of your station- 
ery headings, we see nothing to criticise. We think it in bad 
taste to use ornaments between words in order to make lines 
longer. 

L. BusH LIVERMORE, Everett, Washington.— Most of your 
specimens are very neat and tasty, but there are two which are 
faulty. The ball programmes of the Y. M. I. and Herman 
Lodge, No. 7, have too much bent-rule work and ornamenta- 
tion. Your most artistic specimen is the cover for the Ever- 
green Cemetery booklet. 


A. L. GouLp, Babylon, Long Island.— The card and pony 
statement are both faulty. The type employed on the card is 
much too large for certain portions— the name of the proprie- 
tor, for instance; the top portion should have occupied the 
central position on the card, and the wording at the bottom 
should be moved up to the top and set in smaller type. 


E. A. WHITEMAN, Akron, Ohio.—The catalogue is neat and 
attractive. We know from experience that you were not 
responsible for the boldness which characterizes the job. The 
type is entirely too large for reading matter pages of such small 
size. We are confident that you also share this opinion; but 
we know also that the customer will have nothing else. 


H. B. FuLLer, Lewiston, Michigan.— The /ournad heading 
is all right as to ‘plan, but the border encircling the rules is too 
heavy for a one-color job. The statement is neat and in good 
form. The Brayton heading, barring the typographical error 
in the word ‘‘Mechanical,’’ is a neat piece of composition. 
Mr. Mixter has considerable talent which needs to be brought 
out. 

J. A. MARKWELL, Anthony, Kansas.— The brief is in cor- 
rect form. A double border on the Report Card was all that 
was necessary. There is too much border on the job. The 
inside rule and border should have been omitted. Otherwise it 
is a very neat job. The cover for the Teachers’ Association 
booklet is on the artistic order and a good piece of com- 
position. 

Koontz BROTHERS, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania.— The 
composition on the folder for the Reformed Church is neat and 
good as to plan, but the presswork is faulty. ‘‘ Bought of’’ on 
the Wehner bill-head is too large and the date line too near the 
top of the heading. Lowe heading is too open and not well 
balanced. The card is good. The envelope corner is a very 
effective one. 

JosepH W. WuitE, Kankakee, Illinois.— Square panels on 
stationery headings do not present as good an appearance as 
the oblong style. Had you set the panel about 36 points nar- 


rower you would not have had so much difficulty in securing a 
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satisfactory balance on the Mortel heading. The main display 
on this heading presents a ragged, stair-step appearance. The 
card specimens and folder are much better. 


Jesse B. Foote, Waterloo, Iowa.— You can get a great 
many ideas from a book published by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, ‘‘Job Composition, Contrast Examples and Criticisms 
Thereon.’’ It would also be well to join the Specimen Ex- 
change. As to information on stocks and ink, most of this will 
have to come from experience and the knowledge you can 
glean from the specimen books of inkmakers and paperdealers. 


WE have received from the Letterpress branch of the 
American Lithographic Company, of New York City, two beau- 
tiful and artistic specimens of the work of that branch. One is 
an odd booklet of a very pleasing kind, well written, and which 
will undoubtedly bring results very satisfactory to that concern. 
The other is a calendar. Both have a very unique embossed 
design, ‘‘ Ye Toune Cryer.’’ The dignified simplicity of these 
two pieces of work is highly commendable. 

WILu1AM R. BRACKBILL, Strasburg, Pennsylvania.— Watch 
closely the harmony of the different type faces which you 
employ in your jobs. Also be careful of your ornamentation. 
Some of your specimens are well displayed. The harmony 
and display on the headings for Eby & Esbenshade are good. 
Had you constructed a narrow panel at the right of each head- 
ing, with a light-face rule around it, and placed in it the matter 
pertaining to the ‘‘ Agencies’’ it would have been better. 


W. S. Ossorn, Eustis, Florida.— We think that where the 
lithogravure backgrounds are properly printed, they are very 
nice. But some specimens which we have seen are anything 
but a credit to the process. Your specimens are all good. As 
a whole your large parcel is very creditable. On some of your 
cards we think you employ a trifle too much border. We 
would also caution you to be careful and avoid the use of too 
many display lines. Make few display lines, see that they are 
the ones which should be brought out and make the display 
forceful. 

C. H. BowpeEn, Dover, Maine.— It would have been better 
had you spelled out: the word ‘‘South’’ on the Sebec folder. 
The wreath is not what could be termed strictly inappropriate, 
although strictly mural ornaments are much better for church 
work. You can find them listed in the type founders’ specimen 
books under the name given above. You can make such selec- 
tions as will seem best. Of course, there are some in the series 
which are appropriate for certain seasons of the year only, but 
the majority will do to use almost anywhere in this class of 
work and at all times. Both of the specimens are good. 


J. P. G., Hartford, Connecticut.— Your bulletins are very 
good, indeed. Where you set two and three columns in one 
measure, be careful and see that the columns line up vertically. 
If this is not done the columns present a ragged appearance. 
We think your No. 1 bill-head is the most modern, although the 
No. 2 specimen is not bad. We wish to call your attention 
to the fact that condensed gothics and De Vinne do not har- 
monize when used in. conjunction, for display lines. This is 
especially noticeable on the envelope corner. We have a 
distinct recollection of the work which you sent in in 1897 for 
criticism, and think you have improved. 

WALTER Back, Windsor, Ontario.— As a rule, your work 
is of a good class and quite neat. The statement heading of 
Page & Desrosiers is a trifle faulty. The type used for the line 
‘*General Merchants”’ is not in harmony with that employed 
for the balance of the heading. The heavy black pointer under 
the word ‘‘ General’’ is in bad form and the curved rule at the 
top of the heading should have been omitted. The names of 
the officers on your Bank of Hudson ad. are a trifle too promi- 
nent. A heavier border would have helped the ad. The 
wording at the bottom should have been in heavier type and 
arranged differently. The editor of this department was not a 
member of the committee. It might be well to get an opinion 

















from those who were on the committee. Undoubtedly they 
would be glad to tell you wherein they think the weakness is, 
provided stamps were sent for reply. 

In the ‘‘Notes on Job Composition’’ page 600, February 
issue, reference was made to the specimen book entitled, 
‘*Souvenir, 1899,’’ and three reproductions were given of pages 
from the work. One point in connection with the mention of 
the book was omitted, however, and we take pleasure in calling 
attention to it now. A number of the most striking pages were 
designed by Edwin M. Colvin, a gentleman who has a reputa- 
tion for artistic composition second to no one in the country; 
and although Mr. Colvin did not actually set the type, he did a 
portion of the work which is even more difficult, as anyone who 
has tried it will admit. In order to show how these pages were 
planned and arranged, we reproduce the Colonial Book page, 
giving the way the copy for all the pages was made up by Mr. 
Colvin. With such copy as this before him, no printer should 
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This should have been omitted. Had you printed 
the rulework in a light blue tint and the type in a dark blue, it 
would have been far better. It is all right to send in specimens 
each month for criticism, but send few at a time. 

STEPHEN D. Stover, Grand Rapids, Michigan, writes: ‘‘ We 
are running a 200-page catalogue, the last fifty pages of which 


in bronze. 


are ads. Among these is an inset ad. of two pages. Con- 
cerning the arrangement or make-up of this there is a dispute 
between the compositor and myself (the pressman). The 
compositor claims that as the reading matter in the catalogue 
proper runs the narrow way of the page and the ad. on the inset 
runs the long way of the page, the heads of such pages should 
be at the outside or trim edge of the book. My claim is that 
of utility. A person reading a book holds it in the left hand, 
the leaves being turned by the fingers of the right hand. When 
such pages as those under discussion are reached, a simple 
turn of the left hand and wrist brings the page right side up; 
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have any difficulty in putting a page in type that would meet 
the requirements. There is a suggestion in this for the adver- 
tisement writer, or for the man in the business office, who 
desire to reproduce something unique and does not wish to 
‘leave it all to the printer.’’ But the man who makes such 
copy must know his business thoroughly and be a practical 
printer if he expects to achieve success. 
Joun A. Dennison, Ada, Ohio.— You have a very good 
idea as to the proper shade for the tints on the litho-tint back- 
grounds, but in some instances the color for the type portions 
could be a trifle stronger. When you print another lot of 
Record headings, set the name of the paper in one size larger 
type and the name of the editor in one size smaller. The Ash- 
brook envelope corner is quite unique, and we think it is all 
right. The Young heading is not good. It is entirely over- 
done. The plan is all right, with the exception of the rulework 





then, after all pages which run that way of the leaf have been 


passed, the book is easily returned to its former position. By 
following the compositor’s plan a new change is necessary for 
each succeeding page. Will you kindly say which is right?” 
Mr. Stover is unquestionably right in his view and the composi- 
tor is wrong. Mr. Stover has given a very clear and concise 
explanation. It might be added that this rule not only applies 
to reading pages running the long way of the page, but to cuts 
which run this way. 

W. T. JAcKMAN, Chilliwack, British Columbia.— We think 
you did well with the composition on the handbills and sta- 
tionery heading. The latter is your best specimen and it is 
quite neat and well balanced. The C. O. O. F. folder has too 
much border and rulework. Confine yourself to simpler designs 
and do not set your lines diagonally, as shown on the last page 
of this folder. Be careful in the employment of your type faces 
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and do not use more than three different faces on any job. Be 
sure that these harmonize. The use of Bradley on a handbill 
is not in good taste. You should reserve such fonts as this for 
the finer and more artistic grades of work. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY O. F, BYXBEE. 

Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to 0. F. Byxbee, 165 
Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. ‘‘¥For criticism’’ should also be 
written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company : 


Steps INTO JoURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of newspaper 
work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an informal 
way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do not already 
know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


THE Oshkosh (Wis. ) Enterprise has absorbed the Menasha 
Press. 

THE Owensville (Ind.) Star has absorbed the Advance, of 
the same place. 

H. H. Kesser’s little Semi-Occasional (El Cajon, Califor- 
nia) has developed into the Once-a-Week, a three-column folio. 

THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Post and Standard have consolidated. 
The Post-Standard is now the only morning paper in that city. 

PETER MACQUEEN has been sent to the Philippines by the 
National Magazine, and some most interesting illustrated arti- 
cles may be confidently expected. ’ 

JoHN ADDISON PorTER, secretary to President McKinley, 
has sold his majority interest in the Hartford (Conn.) Post to 
E. L. and H. D. Clark, of New Haven. 

ALL who wish to enter the new ad.-setting contest, full par- 
ticulars of which were given last month, should remember that 
all specimens must reach me by March 15. 

ELsIE (Mich. ) Swz.—The heading of your paper is not well 
balanced — the ‘‘ear’’ on the right should be heavier. More 
ad. rules are needed on the second page. 

THE Reaper, Sheffield, Alabama.—A neat little paper, 
nicely made.up and printed, and ads. properly displayed. You 
are too generous with choice positions for reading notices. 

THE Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser offers to sell copyright priv- 
ileges of its dot-chart scheme and also a new idea for increasing 
circulation. Unusual results have been obtained through these 
plans. ; 

THE Oshkosh ( Wis.) Znferprise carriers’ address contained 
the names of its fifty-two carriers, and was a neat little booklet. 
‘‘A prize and surprise is the Enterprise’? makes a catchy 
phrase. 

J. E. Stevens, American Bee Journal, Chicago, Illinois.— 
A careful inspection of the /ourna/ reveals no flaws in its typo- 
graphical appearance. A most careful attention to every detail 
is evidenced. 

Avucustus Harr, Tyrone (Pa.) Herald.—The ad. of the 
Blair County Banking Company was exceptionally well con- 
structed. I would reproduce it, but the bottom part is blurred 
in the printing. 

E. H. WuiTAkeEr, La Salle, Illinois.—Your little paper, the 
Semi-Occasional Cedar Pointer, does not lack for bright items. 
You are inclined to use too many abbreviations, but are other- 
wise doing very well. 

A sErIEs of interesting lectures is being conducted byjthe 
Independent Penwoman’s Club, of Chicago, one being given 
each month. On March 22 Mrs. Mary H. Ford will speak on 
‘The Aristocracy of Art.”’ 

A REWARD Of $50 is offered by the Mews, St. John’s, Quebec, 
for a paper, printed in any town or city of 10,000 people, equal 
to the issue of that journal of January 13 in (1) size of paper, (2) 
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amount of reading matter, (3) extent, variety and character of 
original contributions, and (4) typographical appearance. 

By far the handsomest calendar received this year is that of 
the United States Printing Company, of Brooklyn, New York. 
Twelve fruit pictures demonstrate the life-like results to be 
obtained through the natural process. 

A NEw departure is made by the Walton (N. Y.) Zimes. 
It has changed from a six-column quarto to a seven-column 
folio, and will hereafter devote its pages exclusively to local and 
county news. The price is but 50 cents a year. 

W. L. Jucran, Exeter (N. H.) News-Letter.—The News- 
Letter is a very neat publication. If you would shave down 





UNDER PRESSURE. 


IsABEL: ‘ Are your feet cold, darling?”’ 
ALGERNON: ‘I don’t know, pet; they’re both asleep!""— D. H. Souter 
in Sydney (N.S. W.) Bulletin. 


the electros that are too high there would be nothing to mar the 
excellent presswork. The eight pages are abundantly supplied 
with news and the ad. display is commendable. 

F. A. J. Davis, foreman of the Perth (Ont.) Axfositor, 
sends a copy of his carriers’ address with the statement that 
one carrier, who delivers about 250 papers, received nearly $50 
from his customers on New Year’s day. The address was 
printed in rhyme, inclosed in a neatly embossed cover. 


ANOTHER copy of the Spring Valley (Wis. ) Sa comes to 
hand with this inscription: ‘‘ Not for criticism, but to show you 
we are growing—thanks largely to your advice.’’ THE 
INLAND PRINTER is glad to have had a part in your success. 
The Sun has adopted a flat rate of 734 cents, based on a circu- 
lation of 700. 

West Schuylkill Herald, Tower City, Pennsylvania.— Display 
heads should have another lead all through, and the first page 
would be further improved if all the matter was set in one kind 
of type. A little more impression and an even color are also 
needed. The Heradd is bright and newsy. You should be able 
to increase the advertising patronage. 

Tue Anderson (Ind.) Budletin has recently moved to larger 
quarters, installed a Cox Duplex press, and donned a new 
dress. B. F. Harb, the foreman, sends a copy for criticism. 
The Bulletin appears very wide-awake and makes the most of 
its news. The 48-point condensed gothic is an excellent letter 
for heads, but I would not use too much of it. The ads., as 





















usual, are set in good taste, and the plate matter is excep- 
tionally well handled, it being difficult in many instances to 
distinguish it from type. 

Canadian Mute, Belleville, Ont.—This semi-monthly, pub- 
lished to teach printing to the pupils of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Belleville, is creditably arranged and 
executed. The impression is a little uneven and register not 
perfect. There is a typographical error in the first line of the 
announcement on your seventh. page. 

Piscataquis Observer, Dover, Maine.—The request is for 
suggestions for improving the make-up and ad. composition. 
The former is very neat, aside from the placing of paid readers. 
I should in no case consent to run them in the middle of the 
first page or in the editorial columns. You can hardly hope to 
improve your ads.—they are all that could be desired. 

Hupson (Wis. ) Star- Times.— There is a marked improve- 
ment in your paper since it was criticised in August. ‘‘ What 
Our Neighbors Are Doing’”’ is a neat head and the department 
it covers is well worth developing. Ads. look well. The Bank 
of Hudson ad. was taken from this paper and a recent issue 
announces that it will soon reproduce the three leading 
specimens. 

H. W. Futton, Shenandoah (Iowa) World.—'Two or three 
larger heads would add to the appearance of the first page and 
give the articles more importance. The heads used are all right 
for their size, however. In making up plate matter, the face of 
the type should be about ten points nearer the head rules. You 
did very well with the ads. in your Christmas issue and handled 
them in quick time. 

Route 3 of the Bank of Hudson ads. has met with delay, 
but now promises to be progressing properly in a short time. 
It was ‘“‘held up”’ in Nebraska through one of the contestants 
changing his address. On February 7 Route 1 was about to 
enter Connecticut, and Route 2 was in Iowa. These two have 
progressed nicely without serious interruption and each is now 
on the latter half of its journey. 

Ep J. Hiccins, Checotah (I. T.) Zxguirer.—Your paper is 
well printed, nicely made up, and shows some excellent ideas 
in ad. composition. In the Spaulding ad., set to resemble a 
clock, too much border was used; the others were well con- 
structed. In ‘the two-inch double-column ads. there is a 
preponderance of display; avoid this,'and also setting these 
ads. all in caps or all in lower-case. 

Oza BLopGETT, Tuscola (Ill. ) Review.—The ads. are all well 
handled. The use of black figures in that of Linn & Scruggs 
was warranted, as the headings ‘‘ Lace Curtains,” ‘‘ Carpets,’’ 
etc., show what is being sold. In this ad., however, you have 
gone to the extreme of making the figures more prominent than 
the headings — 12 or 18 point would have been more satisfac- 
tory. In Miller & Sloan’s ad. ‘‘Special Prices on Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Jackets ’’ should have been in a 12-point 
normal letter. You have every reason to be proud of your 
presswork. 

HERE are two good things, one from a South Australian 
paper: 


The friends of the late Patrick Nolen are respect- 
fully informed that his funeral took place yesterday 
(Wednesday), and not today, as previously adver- 
tised. 


And another from a New South Wales paper: 
Blomley.— April 17th, at her residence, Capel-st., 
Young, the wifeof James A. Blomley of ason. ‘“‘ Before 
life's fitful fever may he sleep well.” 

THE Jllinois State Journal, Springfield, Illinois, has made a 
free distribution of scrapbooks intended to be used for keeping 
recipes, the idea being to attract attention to the new “ house- 
hold department ”’ feature of the paper. It informs THE 
INLAND PRINTER that the distribution has been a gratifying 
success. The idea may benefit other newspapers as well as 
the originators, It is simply a pamphlet in manila cover, with 
blank leaves for pasting clippings in or writing recipes upon. 
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A list of supplies to be ordered, a calendar for 1899, a tele- 
phone directory, and a list of police and fire alarm signals make 
the scheme an additionally valuable one. 

W. W. Reap, Olyphant (Pa.) Record.—You use your ad. 
type to good advantage, and, aside from the plate matter, the 
paper is nicely made up. The plate columns should be sunk 
evenly at the top; a nonpareil is sufficient. A few of the single- 
column ads. have too many large display lines, as is evidenced 
in those of J. H. Kinback & Company and Arnold & Thomp- 
son. The note-head is very nicely printed, but curved lines are 
not in good taste. I would suggest that you send some of your 
samples to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty street, Springfield, 
Ohio, who will give them attention in his department. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Madison, Wisconsin, calls attention 
to the border used around the obituary heading in the columns 
of the Madison Democrat of that city. There is an amusing 


SANYO EIU AONE 


i OBITUARY. 


suggestion in it to one who keeps posted on the latest produc- 
tions of the type founders’ art, the decoration being the ‘‘flame’”’ 
border made by the American Type Founders Company. 

Two “horrible examples’? of more than passing horrible- 
ness come from Wisconsin. One is a paper containing cartoons 
that have the appearance of being printed from pine blocks on 
which the “‘picture”’ is scratched with a bodkin. The pub- 
lisher announces that these cuts are ‘‘an experiment with a new 
process of engraving similar to half-tone work,”’ which, if suc- 
cessful, will enable him ‘‘To make cartoons much quicker and 
cheaper than by our former method.”’ I have not seen the 
“former method,’’ but he 
should return to it at once. 
The second specimen is an 
ad. for the job department of 
a paper, printed in card text, 
most of the letters having 
the appearance of 72-point 
gothic periods. Of the items 
advertised, I think the 
‘‘Blank Work’’ would be 
the most desirable. 

FLAT RATES AND OTHER 
RatTes.—C. H. Bowden, 
manager of the Odserver, 
Dover, Maine, writes: ‘‘I 
have been trying to figure 
out a rate-card that would 
be consistent. I am up a 
tree, however, and’write for 
help to get down. Have 
seen lots of arguments and 
so-called ‘model rate cards’ 
in Newspaperdom and else- 
where, but they all have 
some faults; here is the most 
common, which is the same 
fault as mine: In a recent 
issue of Newspaperdom Mr. 
Patteson highly compli- 
mented this one — 50 cents 
per week; 25 cents by the 
month. A 12-inch ad. would 
cost for three weeks $18, or $12 a month; $6 less for four weeks 
than for three. Here is mine —it is all right after four weeks, 
but before that it is weak: Transient — 25 cents per inch first 
insertion, 20 cents second, 15 cents third, 10 cents fourth. No 
charge less than 50 cents. Permanent — The flat rate, 10 cents 














HER FIGURE. 
‘‘ The finest figure in Australia.” 
‘Her first husband left her almost 
half a million!’"—D. H. Souter, in 
Sydney (N.S. W.) Bulletin. 
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per inch per insertion. Ads. may be of any size or shape, 
changed as often as desired, and run weekly, bi-weekly, or 
monthly; may vary in both space and form at pleasure of 
advertiser. Where ad. has run of paper a discount of fifteen 
per cent will be granted on contracts of 150 inches or over to 
be used within the year. Position ads. (when granted), net. 
Now, how shall we charge transient ads., say a 6-inch ad. for 
two weeks? Would it be 45 cents (25-+ 20), or 20 cents per 
inch flat per week? Same on four weeks —7o0 cents (25+ 
20+ 15-+10), or 1o cents flat? Either way it costs more for 
three weeks than for four; how can I remedy it?” Amswer.— 
If you have been studying the various rate cards published in 
the trade papers you will note that the tendency is toward an 
absolutely flat rate, although various schemes of discounts, 
more or less complicated, are proposed. While I favor a flat 
rate from the first to the last insertion, the price to be based on 
circulation, I will answer your questions by giving a graduated 
rate card that will obviate the discrepancy you have noted, a 
discrepancy which is common to nearly if not quite every card 
I have seen. First, however, allow me to call your attention to 
the fact that your card is not ‘‘all right after four weeks — the 
same fault prevails regarding the discount of fifteen per cent. 
A 10-inch ad. three months is equal to 130 inches, which, at 
Io cents, is $13, while 150 inches, with a fifteen per cent discount, 
is but $12.75. These discrepancies cannot be overcome with a 
system of discounts, for just as soon as you step over the line 
from the ‘‘no discount” section to the ‘‘ discount’’ section you 
are ‘‘up a tree,”’ as you term it. I believe there is but one way 
to obviate this difficulty —if there is any other I should be 
pleased to have my readers point it out. My plan is this: First 
fix the price you will accept for a 1-inch ad. one time, and then 
as the contracts increase in the total number of inches, decrease 
the price per inch gradually, the decreased price for any contract 
to be added to the amount charged for the numberof inches 
next preceding it. Now, this may seem complicated, but it 
works out very simply, as I will show a little later. This plan 
would make a 12-inch ad. one time, a 6-inch ad. two times, a 
4-inch ad. three times, and a 3-inch ad. four times, all at an 
equal figure. ‘‘ But,’’ you say, ‘‘ it costs more to set a 12-inch 
than it does a 3-inch ad.’’ Yes, but in this age ads. are to be 
changed frequently, every issue, if necessary, and the cost of 
composition must be counted on for the entire number of inches 
in any contract from the start. The card given below is not 
in a general sense an arbitrary one; it is based on a feasible 
system of reduction on contracts of an increasing number of 
inches. The only portions that are at all arbitrary are the 
prices for one inch one time, and a 20-inch column one year, 
the latter being as near $75 as the plan of reduction will allow. 
The mode of calculation is this: 


First inch, 50 cents. 
From 2to 9 gross inches, add 25 cents for each additional inch. 


10 19 20 

“ 20 “ 29 “ “ 15 “ “ee “ “ec 

“ 30 49 “ ee eae “ “ “ 

“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
0 10 

“ Bd “ 99 “oe “oe 8 “ ad ‘ “a 

‘** 500 gross inches upward, “‘  thloes ise “i cx 


The following table gives the number of inches in any con- 
tract liable to be used on a paper with either 20-inch or 24-inch 
columns up to and including one column for a year, and will 
be found valuable in many instances in adjusting rate card 
difficulties: 




















1 wk. | 2 wks. | 3 wks. | I mo. | 2 mos. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 yr. 

Sinch’ .... I 2 3 4 | 8 3 «| 26 | 52 

2inches .. 2 | 4 6 8 | 16 | 26 52 | 104 

RR 9 oe 6 9 12 | 24 «| 39 | 78 | 156 

rea 4 | 8 12 16 | 32 | 52 | 104 208 

Row 5. | 10 15 20 | 4° | 65 | 130 260 

ep 6 | 12 18 24 | 48 | 78 | 156 312 

c+ 624°. 36 24 32 | 64 | 104 | 208 416 

| Niles Io | 20 30 40° | So |. 1390 | . S60 520 
9 2 | 24 36 48 | 96 | 156 | 312 624 
m/s 20 | 40 60 80 160 | 260 | 520 1,040 
aS 24 «| 48 72 96 192 312 624 1,248 








Before looking over the rates below let us compare the 
above table with a few of the cards now in use and considered 
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fair for all parties. Here is one: 3 inches, 2 months, $3.75; 6 
inches, 1 month, $4.75; 8 inches, 3 weeks, $5.45; 12 inches, 2 
weeks, $6.25; 24 inches, 1 time, $5.25. These are for an equal. 
number of inches and the prices range from $3.75 to $6.25. 
Even the cost of composition cannot be used as an excuse, as. 
24 inches 1 time costs considerably less than 12 inches 2 times. 
Here is an instance in a card used by three daily papers: 5 
inches, 6 months, $51; Io inches, 3 months, $68—an equal 
number of inches in each contract. Is it the composition that 
costs $17 more for one than the other? Another paper charges 
$6.65, $8.65 and $12.65 respectively for 20 inches in different 
places on its card. Many more instances might be enumerated, 
but these will suffice. Perhaps there are inequalities in the 
following card also; if you find any I should be pleased to 
have them pointed out. 
































1 wk 2 wks. | 3 wks. | 1 mo. | 2 mos. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | I yr. 
1inch . $ 0.50 |$ 0.75 |$ 1.00 |$ 1.25 |$ 2.25 |$ 3.30 |$ 3:55 $ 8.70 
2 inches -75| 1.25 1.75 2.25 3.90 5.55 -70 | 13.80 
WROY 1.00 | 1.75 2.50 3.10 5.25 7.20 | 11.30 | 17.96 
io 1.25 | 2.25 3.10 3-90 6.36 8.70 | 13. 22.12 
Sey 1.50 2.70 3-70 4.65 7.32 | 10.00} 15.88 | 26.28 
. igeny 1.75 | 3.10 4.30 5.25 8.28 | 11.30} 17.96 | 30.44 
fea 2.25 | 3-90 5-25 6.36 9.90 | 13.80] 22.12 | 38.76 
22: 2.70 | 4.65 6.12 7.32 | 11.50] 15.88 | 26.28 | 46.66 
me rot 3.10 5.25 6.84 8.28 | 13.10] 17.96] 30.44 | 52. 
aie 4.65 | 7.32 9.50] 11.50] 18.28} 26.28 | 46.66 | 77. 
“4 * 5-25 | 8.28] 10.70] 13.10] 20.84 | 30.44 | 52.90 | 90.34 








But, to answer your questions more specifically: In order to 
overcome your first difficulty you should charge 70 cents per 
inch for one month and add 1o cents per inch for each addi- 
tional insertion, thus making a 6-inch ad. three weeks, $3.60; 
one month, $4.20; two months, $6.80. This, however, makes a 
column ad. one month a little high, $16.80, and does not obviate 
the difficulty I have pointed out in regard to the discount pro- 
posed. This latter can be overcome by fixing your rates for run 
of paper and charging a per cent increase for special positions. 
I can see no better way to adjust the whole matter than to adopt 
either the flat rate or a card similar to the one given above. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN, 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regarding 
process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experiences 
and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It is 
believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of valu- 
able hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Bound in cloth; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Bound in full cloth; 
162 pages; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 6% by 8% inches; substantially 
bound in cloth; fully illustrated. $3. 

LEssons ON DEcoRATIVE DEsIGN, by Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal! School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. 173 pages; 34 plates. $2. The Inland Printer Company. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DksIGN, by Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design”; 
explaining the fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. 216 
pages; 49 plates. $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on process work. Bound in cloth; 158 pages. Illus- 
trated with examples of three-color and half-tone engraving. The Profes- 
sional Photographer Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York. $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter 
on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled: heavy paper and bound in light brown buckram, gold 
embossed ; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘‘ Photo- 
Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who attempts color 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of Mr. 
Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific com- 
plexity. Fifty pages with color platesand diagrams. Bound inred cloth. $1. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Those who fail to find their queries 
noticed either in this column or by mail will understand that 
the question was not considered of sufficient importance or had 
been previously answered in this department. To Charles E. 
Carlson, Chicago, would say that his new process of engraving 























does not appear practical enough as yet to notice here. ‘‘ Etch- 
ing,’”’ Hoosick Falls, New York, who wants to know ‘‘a good 
simple process of transferring designs on zinc,” should read 
the ‘‘Notes on Lithography’? in THE INLAND PRINTER, as 
transferring to zinc is much the same as lithographic transfer- 
ring. ‘‘Triangle,”’ Detroit, asks for the formula and instruc- 
tions for working the enamel process on zinc for line work. 
Answer.— ‘‘Triangle’’ should use the albumen process for line 
work on zinc. There is no better method. 


PRACTICAL ZINC ETCHING FOR AN AMATEUR.— Herbert R. 
‘Gorrell, Brockville, Ontario, writes: ‘‘I take the liberty to ask 
for information about zinc etchings from photographs good 
enough for newspaper work. I would like to get a good 
treatise on the subject that. would be practicable for an amateur 
who knows something about photography. How is lithog- 
raphers’ transfer varnish made, and where can you obtain the 
special paper used by them?’ Answer.—‘‘ Photo-engraving,”’ 
by H. Jenkins, or the work on the same subject by Carl 
Schraubstadter, will help you. Jenkins’ book is the latest and 
most up to date. About lithographers’ transfer (?) varnish, 
you had better buy it, as well as transfer paper, from a 
lithographers’ supply house. 

LENS AND PLATES FOR Process Work.—“‘ Aorangi,’’ 
Dunedin, New Zealand, writes: ‘‘Would be very much 
obliged if you would give me a few hints regarding a lens for 
process work. Away in this far-away spot, one has only ads. 
to guide him, and, of course, each maker cracks up his own 
production. I have a fancy for either a Ross-Goerz or Cooke. 
I know that you do not care to particularize in a case like this; 
but trust you will stretch a point this time. Anything you 
recommend will be welcomed. Are dry plates used to any 
extent in the United States in this work? Are they to be com- 
pared with wet plates for results? In fact, are they any good? 
Would you advise the use of dry in preference to wet plates in 
this work? At present I use wet plates.’’ Answer.— You will 
make no mistake in getting a Ross lens for copying. There is 
a newer lens called the Ross-Zeiss Planar lens that you had 
better consider before purchasing. The Cooke lens is not 
known in the United States, yet that is nothing against it. I 
have used almost all makes of lenses for process work, and the 
best lens I have found is one that has never been advertised. 
Wet plates are more satisfactory than dry plates for process 
negatives, the former being more economical to make, besides 
being cleaner in‘the result and can be finished in a much 
shorter time. 

Music-PLATE MAKING BY PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— “‘ Music,”’ 
Baltimore, asks: ‘‘ Would you please inform me through your 
Photo-Engraving department what is the best and cheapest 
method of music printing, and whether it could be done to 
advantage by the photo-engraving process from artistic hand- 
drawn copies? I have been looking for this information 
through your columns for some time, but find very little on 
that subject, excepting your present typesetting series of 
instruction, which does not figure at all in the printing of 
orchestra and band music.’’ Answer.—This query brings up 
rather painful recollections to the writer from the fact that in 
1881 he was induced to take the management of The Hagotype 
Company, in New York. The proprietors of this company 
were the owners of patents for producing music plates by 
photo-engraving. ‘‘There were barrels of money in it.’ 
Well— readers don’t care to hear of failures, so it is only 
necessary to add that all the assets left after this failure was 
the knowledge that music plates by photo-engraving was a 
‘*good business’’—to keep away from. The best and cheapest 
way to duplicate hand-drawn copies of music is to write the 
music with liquid lithographic ink on autographic transfer 
paper and transfer to stone direct. Consult the nearest lith- 
ographer about it. 

THE THREE-COLOR PROCESS IN GERMANY.—Otto Gantzers 
writes interestingly on this subject in ‘‘ The American Annual 
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of Photography” for 1899. From his article we glean these 
facts: There are only three or four firms in Germany who do 
really meritorious work. Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co., Munich, 
and Angerer & Géschl, Vienna, do not favor three-color, but 
chromotypie in five or more colors. In Germany the three- 
color negatives are made in three or four days, while the print- 
ing and finishing of the plates takes as many weeks. Carbutt’s 
color filters are used. Doctor Selle, an amateur, makes three- 
color negatives in seconds while other workers use two to five 
minutes for one exposure, and with electric light as much as an 
hour. The time of the exposures is in the proportions of 1, 4 
and 12 for the different color filters. The printer submits his 
proofs to the artist and follows his suggestions in every way. 
A stop-cylinder press is used at a speed of about 1,000 per 
hour. The loss from bad register and other causes is six per 
cent and under. Each color is perfectly dry before the other is 
printed over it, and absolute evenness of temperature is found 
necessary between printings to keep the’paper from stretching 
or shrinking. The writer concludes by expressing his belief 
that ‘‘the three-color process has a great future in store and 
will in time revolutionize all color processes in existence at 
present.”’ 


BLEACHING COLoRs IN Copy BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHING.— 
‘*E. D.,’’ San Francisco, California, asks: ‘‘ Could you inform 
a subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER if there is any way of 
bleaching colored paper so as to photograph from, to make a 
photo-engraving from? Some colors we can get rid of, but 
others we cannot. I have been bleaching them with nitric 
acid, but that seems to burn the paper, so it is just as bad as 
the color.’’? Axswer.—Chlorine is the best bleacher, and the 
way to apply it is through the use of chloride of lime. One 
ounce of chloride of lime in ten ounces of water will make a 
bath in which the copy can be soaked until the colors are 
bleached out. If this does not occur readily, a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid will accelerate the bleaching. Some colors 
are so fugitive that the fumes of ammonia are sufficient to 
remove them, and this fuming treatment might be tried before 
the chloride of lime solution. It will be found usually that the 
colors that give the most trouble in photographing are the 
most difficult to remove. Eau de Javelle or ‘‘ Javelle water’’ 
is also a good bleacher. It is made as follows: 


BOGIES G6 MGB onda kcsesececesves sane 2 ounces. 
CRPOMNLE OF DOU a ciiiccs aciveceseresctace 4. 
OM ons 85.208 th va be Se Coie ne une cdeaaes ees 40 ™ 


Mix the chloride of lime with half the water; dissolve the car- 
bonate of potash in the remainder. Mix, boil and filter. 


Zinc EtcuinG.—A. P. E., Atchison, Kansas, writes: ‘‘I am 
a new beginner in zinc etching, having acquired almost all my 
knowledge on the subject through formulas and descriptions in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and have produced some really first- 
class etchings, but at times ‘‘fall down.’’ Will you kindly 
answer through your column on that subject my questions? I 
am troubled at times with the acid eating through the protec- 
tion, at times quite generally, again only on the sharp edges. 
Have tried changing my dragon’s-blood powder (prefer the 
‘‘ brick color,’’ as it seems to be a finer grain), but the result is 
the same, or nearly so, with either. Have also tried powdered 
resin in addition. Would it affect the result to apply the resin 
after the ink is on and before the dragon’s-blood, or to apply 
the dragon’s-blood first and then the resin? My litho transfer 
ink is perhaps old, but is not too stiff to roll up. I am using a 
composition roller same as used on job press, and always dry it 
well with starch first. I use and apply in the manner directed 
the sensitizing solution advised by THE INLAND PRINTER — 
albumen, water, bichrom ammonia and concentrated ammonia, 
but do not always make up fresh. Still, as the print develops 
O. K., I do not lay it to that. Is it necessary to make it up fresh 
each time? How long does it require to be in the mordant? 
(nitric acid, C. P., 1 ounce; water, 30 ounces). It takes me at 
times three hours to attain sufficient depth, and frequently J 
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have to renew the bath.’’ Amswer.— There are several causes 
likely to contribute to the acid getting through the protection 
on your zinc plates. The bright red dragon’s-blood is better 
than that coloréd brick red. Some etchers do use powdered 
resin for the first powdering, but it is only a fad. Why dry the 
composition roller with starch? Starch in the protection would 
ruin it. Use benzine or turpentine to clean the roller with. 
The sensitizing solution need not be fresh; it grows more sensi- 
tive as it grows older. If you do not powder up the plate four 
ways, at least twice before finishing the etching, and strengthen 
the mordant between etchings, then the mordant is bound to 
get through. The operations are too lengthy to describe here. 
You had better get Jenkins’ book to help you out. 

THE LIFE OF A SILVER BATH.—W. J. Wait, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, wants to know several things. Among them: 
‘‘ How long had a silver bath ought to run, using it six days a 
week, and averaging, say, ten 8 by 10 plates per day? I was 
told that the best operdtors had discarded the use of ammonium 
sulphide. Would like to hear from you, if it is so, and what 
substitute they have for it?’’ Anxswer.— The length of time a 
silver bath can be used without renovating depends on so many 
circumstances that it is impossible to give a direct answer to 
this question. In the first place, the amount of the bath solu- 
tion has much to do with it. It will be readily understood that 
a one-gallon bath solution will be reduced in strength and 
become contaminated with chemicals from dipping plates in it 
twice as soon as a two-gallon one. Then, how far the collodion 
is allowed to set has considerable to do with it. The more 
ether and alcohol allowed to evaporate out of the collodionized 
plate before dipping it the less of these volatile substances will 
get into the bath. An over-salted collodion will ruin a bath 
quickly and so will impure chemicals. The cleanliness of the 
glass used has also much to do with the life of a silver bath. 
But probably the most important factor is the length of time the 
plate is allowed to remain in the bath. If left longer than just 
the time required for the salts in the collodion to combine with 
the proper quantity of silver from the bath, then the silver in 
the bath begins to dissolve out some of the salts from the collo- 
dion. The good photographer will know just when the plate is 
properly coated, and will filter, test and strengthen the silver 
bath every morning before using it, thus insuring it a long life. 
Ferrous oxylate developer, as used for dry plates, is sometimes 
used instead of sulphide of ammonium for blackening the neg- 
atives, but it is not likely to be popular. 

ExcHANGES.— The Photographic Times, of New York, isa 
most refreshing monthly visitor to the weary process worker, 
for it gives one a glimpse of the artistic in photography, in 
which we should all be interested. The more artistic and 
skillful the photographer becomes the more his work will be 
reproduced; so that the process man depends for his exist- 
ence to a great degree on the photographer. ‘‘ May his tribe 
increase.’’ The Photographic Times is to the photographer 
what THE INLAND PRINTER is to the printer. It certainly 
merits the support of everyone interested in photography and 
its kindred trades. 

The Photo-Beacon, of Chicago, is another photographic 
journal that is increasing in excellence rapidly. It is engaged 
in the commendable task of popularizing once more the stereo- 
scopic camera. It deserves success. 

The Process Photogram, of London, gives about sixteen 
pages to process work and about thirty pages to photography, 
showing that it recognizes the close relation of these branches. 
It is international in its scope. Among its many strokes of 
enterprise was a most timely one in the Christmas number, 
when it reproduced in two supplements the remarkable photo- 
graphs of the Holy Shroud of Turin. 

The American Amateur Photographer, Anthony's Photo- 
graphic Bulletin, from New York, and the Process Review and 
Journal of Electrotyping are also most welcome exchanges. 

The ‘‘ American Annual of Photography,”’ edited by Walter 
E. Woodbury, and published by The Scovill & Adams Com- 
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pany, of New York, gives in permanent form a complete record 
of the year’s progress. It contains several examples of foreign 
three-color work. The numerous illustrations are both artistic 
and chaste, so that it is a charming addition to the family library 
table. 

‘Photographic Mosaics’’ for 1899 is an annual which has 
appeared for thirty-five years. The fortunate possessor of 
“‘Mosaics”’ has indeed a record of photographic progress. 





COST OF HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS. 


HE following correspondence dealing with the subject of 
half-tone engraving is self-explanatory. The letter imme- 
diately hereunder was addressed to a number of engraving 

houses, and the replies thereto are appended: 


OFFICE OF THE INLAND PRINTER, 
212 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
DEAR SirR,—A correspondent writes us as follows: ‘‘ The cost per square 
inch of half-tone engraving is a subject often discussed, but I have never seen 
anything presented which contained a definite and satisfactory settlement of 
the question. Based on careful observation and experience I have contended 
that 10 cents per square inch for the average etchings is as near the actual 
cost of production as it is possible perhaps to get. Would it be possible for 
you to sustain or deny the above affirmation ?”’ 
THE INLAND PRINTER would be’ pleased to have your views on this 
subject. Yours truly, 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FRANKLIN ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPING COMPANY, 

The Inland Printer Company, City: CHICAGO, January 23, 1899. 

_ GENTLEMEN,—Your esteemed favor of the 19th instant has been duly 
received, and I cheerfully comply with your request to state my views on 
the subject. Your correspondent says that, based on careful observation and 
experience, it is his opinion that 10 cents per square inch is the actual cost of 
production of half-tones. This statement I am not prepared to contradict, as 
I do not know who your correspondent is and what quality of half-tone work 
he is able to produce. It seems to me, however, that it is just as impossible 
to state the actual cost of production per square inch of half-tones as it is to 
state the cost per square inch of producing a suit of clothes. The price of 
the suit of clothes varies according to the skill employed in making it, and I 
venture to say that if two pieces of cloth of exactly the same material and 
cost are sent to two different tailors, one to a so-called ‘‘ sweatshop” and the 
other to a first-class tailor, the cost of production will in one case be from fifty 
to one hundred per cent higherthan the other. So with half-tones: while the 
material used in the cut is the same, the labor and skill spent in turning a 
piece of copper into a half-tone cut is what determines the price; and while 
some establishments may be able to produce half-tones at 10 cents per square 
inch, I know from experience that the cost of production in our establishment 
is about fifty per cent higher on account of the high-grade help employed and 
the amount of time devoted by them to the execution of their work. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. H. BEHRENS, President. 


NEw YorK ENGRAVING & PRINTING COMPANY, 
' ' New York, January 21, 1899. 
A. H. McQuilkin, Editor THE INLAND PRINTER: 

DEarR Sir,— Replying to your inquiry as tc the cost per square inch ot 
half-tone engravings, I know of no rule of average that can be made to apply, 
as conditions vary in every order. In my opinion, however, based upon many 
years of experience, there is no profit on any order taken at less than 20 cents 
per square inch on the average for a variety of sizes. Yours truly, 

A. R. HART, President. 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH., January 21, 1899. 
Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, Editor THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago: 

Dear S1R,—Iam in receipt of your favor of the 19th, with request that 
I give you my views as to the statement of your correspondent as to the cost 
of half-tone engraving per square inch. ; 

I think, perhaps, it would have been better had his statement of the cost 
of 10 cents per square inch been qualified. First, in regard to the quality of 
the half-tones, whether the production of the ordinary cheap photo-engraver, 
who is one that is satisfied with the reticulated and etched image on the cop- 
per, or the product of first-class houses, which requires the work of an artist 
in faithfully carrying out the values of the original copy. This means a great 
deal in the cost of production, as it is an unquestioned fact that the afterwork 
on the up-to-date half-tone plate is quite; if not more, expensive than the 
process work proper. 

It is also lacking in statement whether this question is asked from a busi- 
ness point of view, as to whether the engraving business is a profitable one as 
ordinarily conducted at present, and that the cost of placing on the market, 
office expenses, etc., are to enter into the computation of cost. 

So ‘far as the actual cost of production is concerned, that is, in wages 
and materials used, Ido not think there is an engraving house in the country 
that can place the cost of production of half-tone work, with the square inch 
as the “ unit of value.’’ First, because it necessitates the business of a year, 














at least, to determine it. The data must be taken from the expenses during 
the dull months, as well as the ‘busy months. Italso must take into account 
the engravings that are charged up at minimum rates, in which no record of 
square-inch measurement is kept. It is for these reasons that I do not believe 
that any engraving house has taken the pains to keep such record, conse- 
quently I am in no position to make accurate statement to that effect, but 
judging from fifteen years’ actual experience in the business, I do not think 
that the actual producing cost is as low as 10 cents per square inch. I have of 
late, however, been in communication with my fellow-managers throughout 
the country, in regard to business results based upon certain prices. I have 
also been in condition to know from actual experience that the results, as they 
report them and as I have found them, are coincident. They have been 
reached by the means of thorough record-keeping of conservative and good 
business management. If it is of any value to you, I am pleased to make the 
following statement, as the result of comparisons and averages: that possibly, 
at the prevailing minimum rate throughout the Western cities, of 15 cents per 
square inch, if the concern is well managed and no losses are incurred from 
bad accounts, expenses may be paid at that rate. Should judge from reports 
that it requires a shade over that amount, however, to doit. Over and above 
that amount is a nominal profit. This for an average quality of work. The 
highest grade cannot be done even at this price, and make it a profitable 
business investment. 

You will pardon me if I mention something which is possibly irrelevant to 
the question, that is, the custom of estimating half-tone photo engraving by 
the square inch, absolutely. It has, however, been so firmly implanted in the 
minds of the engraving buyers that it is hard to impress them with the idea 
that there is any difference in the quality of the work. They are easily 
impressed with the idea that there is a difference in the quality as well as the 
price of the materials which enter into the clothing they wear; also, they 
would regard as absurd the idea of regulating the price of a house by the 
square feet of land upon which it is built; but the day in which a photo- 
engraver is not called upon either by letter or telephone to furnish quotations 
on an imaginary subject to be reproduced in half-tone by the square inch, isa 
red-letter day in his existence. While we all deplore the condition, we wish 
for one who could suggest a change in methods. 

While my reply to your request may not be definite enough to meet your 
requirements, I trust that you will accept it as being the best I can do at 
present writing. Iam, Most truly yours, Levi F. Eaton. 


J. MAnz & Co., ENGRAVERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL., January 20, 1899. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Iil.: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your letter of the 19th instant, quoting a por- 
tion of a letter concerning the square-inch cost price of half-tone work, desire 
to say that it is not my wish to be drawn into an argument upon any subject 
touching the vital features of our business, but in the case mentioned I feel 
it an easy matter to reply, because I do not consider that with a first-class 
engraving house anything like a definite square-inch cost price exists. The 
engraver who has had the time, and has taken the time, to get the average 
cost per square inch of a certain number of plates, certainly adopts a ruin- 
ously false plan if he regulates his charges by such an experience. While of 
a manufacturing nature, our business differs widely from those institutions 
who by labor at piece work get the manufacturing cost of each article almost 
toa mill. With us, each order and the conditions of the time when the order 
is being executed varies the square-inch cost of the half-tone plate. 

Yours very truly, ALFRED BERSBACH. 


THE BosTON ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Editor THE INLAND PRINTER: BosTON, January 24, 1899. 

DEAR S1R,—I hardly think the question of your correspondent demands 
serious attention. I will, however, give THE INLAND PRINTER credit for 
being honest in asking me to answer his statement as to cost of half-tone 
plates. Your correspondent, if he is honest, is certainly very weak and 
foolish to publish to the world his conclusions, based’ upon “‘ careful observa- 
tion and experience,” that the average half tones cost 10 cents per inch. He 
will next be asking the public what percentage of profit they are willing-to 
pay him on his average productions, and I predict that he will again discover 
that he cannot find ‘a definite and satisfactory sett!cmemt of the question.” 
In my limited experience I have seen but very few questions that are capable 
of ‘‘definite and satisfactory settlement.’ Such questions are generally 
settled by war. The National Association of Photo-Engravers is trying to 
prevent a war among engravers to settle this great question — not what they 
cost, but at what price shall they be sold. 1 sircerely trust that we shall be 
successful in preventing war and be allowe@ io do business at a profit through 
the good times which are predicied tor the next few years. 

If your correspondent is a practical producer of half-tones— which I very 
much doubt — he should be able to answer his own questions about cost and 
apply himself to the greater problem of how to get a proper and profitable 
price for his ‘average etchings.” 

It appears to me that the discussion of questions of cost of production 
cannot possibly have any right to a place in the columns of your valuable pub- 
lication. It is a question that is based upon the actual conditions existing in 
each different establishment and can be absolutely determined by each pro- 
ducer, who cannot be expected to publish to the world the results of his life’s 
work, which cannot possibly benefit anybody, but would only tend to destroy 
what little possibility there is of making a profit on his skill and labor. Just 
fancy for a moment what the result would be, if a dozen men like myself 
should answer your correspondent’s question honestly and state exactly what 
half-tone plates had cost us for the past year. The article containing this 
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directory of information would be copied into every paper connected in any 
way with our trade, printers would walk into our offices and demand half-tones 
based upon the lowest statement of cost made by any one of us. 

No, I thank you, Mr. Editor, I must decline to affirm or deny your cor- 
respondent's statement that the average half-tones cost 10 cents per inch. I 
would ask him to point to me any statement in any trade paper giving the 
actual cost of productions in any business of a similar character to ours. Too 
much has been published about the details of our business already for its 
own, or our good. I remain, Yours respectfully, 

W. M. TENNEY. 
THE BrRown-BIERCE COMPANY, 
DAYTON, OHIO, January 23, 1899. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Jil.: 

GENTLEMEN,— I am in receipt of your favor addressed to myself, and in 
reply would say that from my experience in this business I consider the price 
of 10 cents per square inch for half-tone work a little low for the actual cost 
of the work. I have watched the business very closely for the last five years, 
and, as I say above, I consider the price of 10 cents somewhere lower than the 
actual cost of half-tones, but zinc etching is sold at a ridiculously low figure. 
The market rate of half-tones is 15 cents and zinc etching from 5 to 6 cents 
per square inch, which is but one-third that of the half-tones, whereas it 
ought to bring at the least one-half of what half-tones do. 

It costs any house nearly as much to produce line work as it does half- 
tone. I think the majority of houses Jose money on line work. 

Yours very truly, C. S. BrercE. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 26, 1899. 
Inland Printer Compary, Chicago, Jil.: 

GENTLEMEN,—To answer the question of what is the cost of producing a 
half-tone engraving is almost as impossible to intelligently answer as for 
anyone to give what it costs a publisher to put a page advertisement in his 
paper. If the publisher has a paper well filled with advertisements the cost 
of each additional page is materially reduced ; so with half-tones, the quantity 
cuts a great figure in the cost of production. 

Again, if the publisher uses coated paper and the highest skill among the 
printing craft, his cost for a page advertisement is much higher than the 
publisher who uses inferior paper and cheap help, and the same condition 
applies to half-tones. If the engraver makes the best grade of half-tone 
engravings, reétched and handled by expert workmen, the cost of pro- 
duction is much higher than where the flat half-tone is turned out. If the 
gentleman refers to simply flat half-tones, his estimate of the cost is almost 
right, but as all of the leading half-tone engravers employ men to reétch and 
finish their work at a cost of almost fifty per cent of the amount spent in 
employing photographers and etchers, this amount must be added to the cost 
of production, and his estimate is entirely too low. 

There is always a fixed expense in every engraving establishment which 
stands during all seasons, while the business varies in volume, and in getting 
at the cost of production this must also be taken into consideration. 

In conclusion, I do not feel that anyone can correctly give the cost of 
producing a half-tone unless he separates his estimate into several classes and 
grades his cost figure according to the conditions prevailing and the quantity 
of work produced by different houses. Yours very truly, 

Lon SANDERS. 





THE INLAND PRINTER IN AUSTRALIA. 

The finest monthly magazine in the world, from a printer’s 
point of view, is THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a New York 
[Chicago] publication, of over one 
hundred pages, gotten up in the high- 
est style of art known to the mod- 
ern printer. It is the best 20 cents’ 
(10d.) worth in creation, and: it is 
obtaining a large and deserved cir- 
culation in Australia. There is no 
narrowness in its pages, no pitiful lit- 
leness; it is a big, wise, world-reach- 
ing paper. In one number thereof 
there is a sketch of our well-known 
Sydney artist, Mr. D. H. Souter, a 
man who has made unto himself a 
great name in our country. It is an 
article any artist might well be proud 
of, and as Mr. Souter has now joined 
the Sydney Stock and Station Jour- 
nal, we feel that our readers will be 
interested in him. We have bor- 
rowed the blocks to illustrate the 
article, from the A#uxdletin, and we 
have much pleasure in reproducing the article.— Sydney Stock 
and Station Journal. 





D. H. SOUTER, 
(A sketch by himself). 
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Priory Cert: Some faits 
relating to its early history 


arly in the eighteenth century, William 
Caglon, an English type-founder and 
letter-cutter of great industry and re- 

pute, cut the original of this letter, following 
the traditional old English charaiter as first 
used by Wynkyn de Worde, receibing special 
commendation for the quality and faithfulness 
of bis work. @ Some thirty pears ago it was 
reproduced by the Dickinson Cype Foundery 
and introduced to the craft under the title of 
priory Cert, receibing much fabor. Recently 
the American Cype founders Co., of which the 
Dickinson (8 now a part, realized the need of a 
more complete showing, and four larger faces 
were produced, the full series being nine well 
graded sizes. So much for history. (As to the 
utility of this letter there can be no stronger 
ebidence than the steadily increasing demands 
from church and society printers, who find for 
it few equals and no superior. procurable at 
the Company's branch houses and agencies in 
all the principal printing centres of the world 
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all late edition specimen books of the 
American Type Founders Co. 
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RARE 
BOOKS 


3 of Early and First Editions, comprising spe- 


AUCTION 
CATALOG 





ALE extraordinary, by Hulbertson & 
Court, at their auction rooms, on the 
evenings of April 19 and 20, 1900, of 
a large and choice private collection 


cimens of every school of book printing and 
binding from the times of Gutenberg, Faust, 
Caxton and Caslon down to the present day ,, 
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[os and pamphlet printing has 


undergone vast changes in a compar- 

atively short time. The inclination 
is decidedly toward artistic effects. Con- 
sumers of fine printing desire results, and 
they will spare neither time nor expense to 
bring about this wished-for end. They now 
know, positively, that designed catalogs and 
pamphlets are filling a most important office, 
and it is doubtful if they will ever lapse back 
to the plain, straight page of type. 


CONSEQUENTLY the printer will be obliged to exert himself, says 
a writer in the Inland Printer, in order that he may be able to supply 
the customer with what he wants. The artist, the engraver, the type- 
founder, the printer, all have been called upon to contribute of their 
tact and shill. The possibilities in this fascinating branch of printing 
are almost unlimited, and afford unusual opportunities to the artist- 
ically inclined printer. In decorative printing great care and artistic 
discernment must be exercised in order that good results may be ob- 
tained. The cuts may be ever so good and yet, if the printer does not 
use them as he should, they might better be left out entirely. More 
depends, generally, upon his judgment than upon the art and work of 
the engraver. Ornamental cuts and type ornaments are powerless in 
themselves to produce artistic effects when used in conjunction with 
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day of rest. 


NTERTAINING reading matter of every ' 
sort will be found in the pages of the new 
Mid-Week Penny Magazine, a periodical 
designed to cater to the pleasure and com- 


“Se fort of the man who prefers to devote his Sundays 
Mibp-WEEK 
PENNY 
MAGAZINE... 


to other things than the perusal of the monstrous 
editions issued by the morning newspapers on the 
Every topic of art, science, business, 
religion and pleasure, or matter of news, which the 
dailies touch upon, we present in a concise manner 
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EELINGLY, an old printer, who has '° 


had much to do with the business end 

of the printing trade, arraigns printers 

generally for their lack of appreciation 
of the new devices and new methods sought to 
bé' introduced from time to time. He claims 
that probably nothing stands more in the way 
of the introduction of and adoption of new and 
labor-saving devices than the old-fogyism of the 
workman, and possibly in no industry is this 
more apparent than in that of printing. So well 
understood is this among those who have deal- 
ings with them that they ridicule the oft-quoted 
saying of printers being the “most intelligent 
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AVING worked in quite a number of com- 
posing rooms, this writer has noticed that 
when a new article would be sent to the 
compositors without instructions that it 

would be used without a comment, or if a comment 
was made it would be one recognizing its advan- 
tages. But should it be delivered with the request 
that a report be made upon its utility, then every 
one of the force would imagine himself an expert, 
and alleged imperfections would be dilated upon 
until no one would have the hardihood to speak a 
word in its favor. This is not done with malice, but 
is usually the result of the desire to prove to their 
employers that they have a knowledge of what is 
required to do their work superior to that of any 
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UCH has been written respecting the conditions 
the one who has inves M which should be observed in printing offices to 
preserve the health of those employed therein. 
The high mortality among printers was at one time con- 
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sidered to be due entirely to the confining character of 
the work, to unhealthy odors from type, ink and paper, 
to the irregular and careless mode of living of printers, 
and to the generally unhealthy condition and location of 
the premises. While the sanitary condition of printeries 
of the present day is much improved over that of a few 
years back, there is still very much to be desired in the 
way of reform, and it is largely due to ignorance and care- 
lessness that workmen permit themselves to work under 
many of the conditions prejudicial to their health. On 
this subject the Inland Printer recently said: 


HE mortality among printers shows the largest proportion to be 

I due to throat and lung diseases. When a printer becomes infected 
with tuberculosis, his chances of recovery are about two in one 
hundred. It has been shown that one out of three persons has this ail- 
ment, either latent or active. No more certain means of extending this 
infection, short of actual injection of the germs, can be conceived than the 
procedure permitted in almost all printing offices. Expectorating on the 
floor is a very common practice with printers. The sputum thus voided 
by workmen will frequently be found to contain millions of tubercle bacilli, 
the danger of which lies in their being inhaled into the lungs and throat 
during the frequent sweeping of the room. No one should be allowed to 
expectorate on the floor. Cuspidores should be supplied and these should 
be cleaned every day and kept half full of antiseptic fluid. The floor should 
not be swept while workmen are present, and should be well moistened 
before sweeping. These are simple precautions which the office manage- 
ment should attend to, and will no doubt meet the approval of the men at 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells,across the snow; 
The year is going; let him go; 

Ring out the false ; ring in the true. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 


And ancient forms of party strife ;- 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ringout false pridein placeand blood 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right; 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ringout the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


EARLY one fine sunny morning the thrilling cry of “land!” was 

given from the mast-head. I question whether Columbus, when 
he discovered the New World, felt a more delicious throng of sensa- 
tions, than rush into an American’s bosom when he first comes in 
sight of Europe. There is a volume of associations in the very name. 
It is the land of promise, teeming with everything of which his child- 
hood has heard, or on which his studious years have pondered. From 
that time until the period of arrival, it was all feverish excitement. 
The ships of war, that prowled like guardian giants around the coast ; 
the headlands of Ireland, stretching out into the channel; the Welsh 
mountains, towering into the clouds,—all were objects of intense in- 
terest. As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitred the shores with 
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Wm. BRADFORD, the first printer of 3 
New York, was appointed on April 














10, 1693; he died on May 23, 1752. | 
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WE hereby present our thanks to the Printing Trade for the 
| favorable reception accorded to ‘* THE BRADFORD” 
| Old Style Series ; the sale of this letter increases daily and is 
|| spreading through the country. We also wish to state that it 
is not exclusively a job letter, it can also be used in book work. 
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Not from the battle-field, 








By foes o’ercome ; 
But from a nobler fight, 
In the defence of right, 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Borne on his battered shield, 











pq AMPDEN having received intelligence of Rupert’s in- 

cursion, sent off a horseman with a short message to the 
general. In the mean time he resolved to set out with every 
horseman he could muster, for the purpose of impeding the 
march of the enemy till Essex could take measures for cutting 
off their retreat. A considerable body of horse and dragoons 


volunteered to follow him. He was not their commander. . 


He did not even belong to their branch of the service. “But 
he was,” says Lord Clarendon, “second to none but the gen- 
eral himself in the observance and application of all men.” 








Clothed with a conquerer’s 
might, 
We hail him home. 


Where slavish minions cower 

Before the tyrant’s power, 
He bore the ban ; 

And, like the aged oak 

That braved the lightning’s 

stroke, 

When thunders round itbroke 

Stood up, a man! 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

COLOR-PRINTING machine, feeding from the roll, and 
x designed to permit impressions of numerous colors with 
accurate register, is the subject of patent No. 618,252, 
by J. Meyrueis, of Paris, France. Register is attained by 
subjecting the web, at each printing, and in its travel from one 
printing cylinder to the next, to uniform and similar conditions 
of strain, tension, pressure and resistance. The various lengths 
of unsupported travel are made alike, and in printing on the 
reverse the same conditions are maintained. Incidentally there 
has been a simplification of all the parts. The machine is built 
in stories, and the figure shows a side elevation of one of these. 
Meyrueis has also taken a patent No. 618,253, on a reversible 
inking train having end rollers, either of which may be brought 

into contact with the ductor-roll as desired. 

A novel form of paper cutter has been devised by J. F. 
McNutt, who assigns the invention to the Harris Automatic 
Press Company. (See No. 616,801.) It operates by hydraulic 
pressure from a cylinder placed in the base. The operating 
handle 7? controls the valves and allows the power to pass 
through the heavy levers to the cutting knife. The inventor 
prefers using oil under pressure for the hydraulic fluid. A 
pulley at the left drives the pump 74 that supplies the hydraulic 
cylinder. Such a machine ought to be particularly useful for 
heavy cutting. 

The Hoes have acquired two more patents on shifting 
tympan mechanisms for their two-revolution flat-bed machines. 
No. 618,058, by L. C. Crowell, describes the mechanism for 
shifting a continuous tympan from roller to roller, and unwind- 
ing and rewinding the other way, so that a continually changing 
tympan ‘surface is on the exterior of the cylinder. The illustra- 
tion shows a section of the cylinder, with the tympan about the 
roller R, and about to be wound off to the roller T. No. 618,125, 
by T. M. North, deals with similar mechanism, whose object is 
to prevent the tympan being drawn entirely off the rollers 
before changing its direction of feed. 

A machine for printing, checking and issuing railway tickets 
has been patented (No. 617,313) by E. M. Bossuet, of Paris, 
France. The figure shows the detail structure of the check- 


strip printing mechanism. It has devices for altering the names 
of the stations as well as the numbers, and the numbering of 
tickets designed for each station is separated. A record is also 
maintained of the number, price, and serial number of tickets 
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printed for each station, thus doing away with the necessity for 
tedious bookkeeping. 

G. T. Robertson and H. T. Mandel, of New York, have 
patented and assigned to the American Bank Note Company an 
improved method of producing the ornamental work familiar 
to those who handle bonds, stocks, etc. By engraving a section 
of a design, as one-fourteenth of that shown as No. 617,909, 





No. 617,909. 


and obtaining a reverse of the design on a soft steel roll, which 
is subsequently hardened, and then impressing the original and 
reverse alternately on a bed-piece, a large ornamental design 
is formed that may be printed from typographically or by the 
steel-plate process. 

The printer’s ‘‘stick-frame’’ shown herewith has been 
patented as No. 616,782, by Hans Goldzier, of Vienna. It 
dovetails together, and is designed to take the place of a page- 
cord. The dovetails are feathered so that a slight pressure is 
brought against the matter inclosed, and they may be retained 
about the matter when locked in the form. 

A printing apparatus for a bag machine is shown in 
No. 618,286, a patent of W. P. Ormsby, of Nashville, Tennessee. 
The roll of paper is mounted at 2, and carried around three 
cylinders, for printing in three colors, and then passes on to 
be made into bags. Roll 9 is designed to be cut away to avoid 
blurring of the freshly printed surface, and subsequent rolls 
are placed at a considerable distance to afford time for partial 
drying of the ink. 
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THE NEW APPOINTMENT OF 'OHN S. PINNEY. 

We take pleasure in presenting herewith an excellent like- 
ness of John S. Pinney, who has recently been appointed Iowa 
representative of the American Type Founders Company, with 
headquarters at Des Moines. Mr. 
Pinney’s genial face is familiar to 
many printers throughout the coun- 
try, and those in his territory will 
be glad to receive his friendly calls. 
Mr. Pinney has had quite a varied 
experience in the printing trade. 
He served his apprenticeship in a 
small office in a Michigan town, 
and has worked in a number of 
other offices, among them Shepard 
& Johnston, who were succeeded 
by The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany, and who at that time printed 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Pin- 
ney was afterward with the American Press Association at 
Chicago, Boston, Omaha, St. Paul, Columbus and New York; 
and aside from his thorough knowledge of the printing busi- 
ness, knows pretty well the requirements of people in the 
printing business through his connection with the latter asso- 
ciation. In conversation with Mr. Pinney recently, he said: 
‘‘T have been in the type-foundry business just long enough to 
know how little I really do know about it.’””, When a man gets 
along to this point it may be understood that he does know a 
little about the work. The business which the Chicago house 
of the American Type Founders Company will receive from 
Mr. Pinney —for that is the branch to which he will report — 
will undoubtedly show that no mistake has been made in plac- 
ing him in the territory he has been assigned to, and his success 
in other localities will, without question, be repeated in the new 
field. 





JOHN S. PINNEY. 





PRACTICAL NOTES ON BOOKBINDING. 
BY A BOOKBINDER. 

In this department it is purposed to give such notes and answers to 
inquiries as may be of value to the bookbinding trade, as well as to fur- 
nish a medium for the interchange of opinion on matters of interest to 
bookbinders generally. It will be the effort of the conductor of this 
department to answer all inquiries as promptly as possible, but as some 
matters require research, unavoidable delays must be expected. No 
inquiries suitable for answer in this department will be answered by 
mail. : 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A 
on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrat 
bound. $1.50. 

BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descriptions 
of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instructions for 
their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations; cloth bound. $1. 

MANUAL OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Contains 
full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and finishing ; 
also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for the practical 
workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; illustrated; plates 
and 7 sheets marbled paper; cloth bound. $2.25. 


MARBLED edges are gaining favor after years of declining 
popularity. 

THE outsider will be surprised to learn that a binder not only 
delivers his wares, but is required to unpack and place them on 
the booksellers’ shelves. 

Reports from all over the country indicate the arrival of a 
prosperous year. Master and mechanic are working like beavers, 
with the promise of better prices and better pay. 

Miss STARR.-—-The implements for amateur binding differ in 
no way from those employed by the professional, and can be 
secured from any bookbinders’ supply house. Gane Brothers, 
in Chicago, will supply you with everything required. 

Aucust B. JoHNSoN, Rutland, Vermont.—There is no paper 
we know of devoted to bookbinding and paper ruling. Perhaps 
some one of the books advertised at the head of this column 
will give you the information you desire. We will take pleasure 


ractical treatise 
; plates; cloth 
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in answering questions concerning either of these lines in this 
department, but warn you that paper ruling is almost beyond 
the efforts of an amateur, requiring a long apprenticeship and 
an inexhaustible patience. 

On the cloth bindings of higher-priced books the style seems 
to be setting again toward the lavish use of gold in great solid 
pieces and intricate designs. One of the favorite cloths is an 
Interlachen linen embossed with the T pattern; light green, tan 
and maroon being the colors most in favor. 


WHEN selecting a paper or cardboard for leaf work, use, if 
possible, a waterproof stock; that is, a paper coated with shel- 
lac. With this paper it is only necessary to lay on the leaf and 
stamp it with a hot die. If an unfinished stock is necessary, use 
a very thin sizing of pure gelatin, and stamp when the sizing is 
just sufficiently dry. 

KIPLING’s popularity may be gauged by the recent sale in 
England of a rare volume of his early works for £26; also from 
the statement that a New York firm has been disposing of a 
thousand volumes per day of one of his latest books. Although 
it is said of binders that they never read books, they certainly 
appreciate such a genius. 

GrEorRGE R. Morrison, Oakmont, Pennsylvania. — The 
‘Johnson process’’ padding gum is sold by the Burrage Manu- 
facturing Company, 227 William street, New York City. The 
padding is generally applied to one end only, the edge being 
first glued off under a slight pressure and a piece of cheese 
cloth rubbed into it, after which more glue is applied on top. 
It makes a strong, flexible padding, and the pad will open like 
a book without coming apart. Ordinary glue with a little 
glycerin added will answer the purpose. 

BLANK Book INDEX SCALE.—In response to a number of 
inquiries the scale herewith for indexing blank books, and taken 
from the circular of H. Griffin & Sons, New York, is published: 
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Tuomas J. EAGLESTON.—You would do well to avoid the 
use of aluminum for edges if possible. The leaf is so thick and 
brittle that the joints where one leaf overlaps another are almost 
certain to show and chip off when the book is opened. Silver 
being softer, and the leaf thinner, works very easily on edges, 
and if carefully varnished will keep some time without tarnish- 
ing. The usual size for edge-gilding is made by beating up the 
white of two eggs with a pint of water, and straining through 
a napkin. - For aluminum make the size a trifle stronger, and 
take care there is no acid in either size or paste. Rub down as 
damp as possible., The size will not come through, but allow 


the work to be thoroughly dry before attempting to burnish. 
Wax thoroughly and burnish with greatest care, using a narrow, 
dull agate, and frequently applying more wax. 
however, difficult to work profitably. 

H. S., Jackson, Michigan.—Most gumming machines differ, 
each being made for a special purpose. 


It will be found, 


We have given your 
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name to a man who builds these machines, who can give you 
the equipment you require. The principle of most of the 
machines requires the passage of the sheet between two rollers, 
one of which is fed with gum from another roller attached to 
the gum kettle. From the gumming roller the sheet is carried 
over steam chests to quicken the drying, and, if necessary, hung 
up on pin trucks. These wheel trucks have an upright at each 
of their four corners, connected at the top by a metal rod. 
Little rings on these rods have clips attached so that the sheets 
may be caught by two corners and allowed to hang until dry. 
A gum of dextrin with a small percentage of fish glue is com- 
monly used, with the addition of a few drops of sweet oil to 
prevent the paper from curling too much. 


THE TUTTLE-RADCLIFFE REGALIA ComPpANY.—Particulars 
for stamping badges were given in the May and June, 1898, 
numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Too much attention cannot 
be given to the preparation of the size, as the quality of the 
work depends entirely on this and the care with which it is 
applied to the ribbon. To a bowl of diluted fish glue add a 
half-teaspoonful of condensed milk and a few drops of oil of 
lavender. In applying the size use a very soft sponge, squeez- 
ing it out ona flat stone or iron block so that the ribbon receives 
only a thin coating of froth. If the stamping comes out thin in 
one place, the bed or make-ready needs building up. If it is 
broken in places, the size is too weak or the press too hot. If 
the fabric is stained and stiff, the size is too strong; and if the 
leaf sticks in between the pattern, either the size is not dry, the 
press is too hot, or the die employed is too shallow. Patience 
and experimenting is imperative under any circumstances to 
the uninitiated. 

BANQUET OF NEW YORK BOOKBINDERS.— The Association 
of Employing Bookbinders of New York gave a banquet at the 
Hotel Savoy on February 13. Only about one-third of the 
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settled back to coffee and cigars, Robert Rutter, president, 
opened the speaking with a patriotic address, beginning with a 
recital of the association’s history from its incipiency to its 
present recognized position, as representing the best interests 
of the American bookbinders, and closing with a review of our 
recent naval and military achievements, with a final comment 
on the growing fraternity of a craft that but a short while ago 
seemed hopelessly divided. ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds,’ 
exclaimed Rutter, and then all sang ‘‘ Hail Columbia.”’ Rev. 
Mr. Tupper followed and kept the company in good humor by 
telling of a number of humorous anecdotes gathered in his trip 
around the world. Professor Gunten replied to ‘‘Our New 
Possessions,’’ by championing the Filipinos, and quoted 
Speaker Reed’s remark that, ‘‘If we purchased yellow bellies 
at $2 each, they should be delivered.’’ To the toast, ‘‘ Book- 
binding for the Health,’’ Edwin Ives and Mr. Brassil replied, 
with many jokes and gibes at their fellow-tradesmen. The 
tickets for the occasion were handsomely stamped in gold on 
pieces of smooth Persian cut into the shape of a whole goat- 
skin, and ice cream was served in silk boxes made in imitation 
of a book with gilt edges. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 
CONDUCTED BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly E. F. Wagner, 4 New 
Chambers street, New York. 

Cost oF HAND-HAMMERED, BUFFED AND BEVELED Cop- 
PER PLATES FOR ETCHING OR PHOTOGRAVURE PURPOSES.— 
J. G. & F. K., New York, wish to know the price per square 
inch of the finest quality ready-prepared copper plates, suitable 

for etching and engraving. 
Answer.— The cost of these plates 








No. 1.—‘‘ WHEN THE Cows COME HOME.” 


expected number of guests was present, owing to the severe 
storm. The banquet was served in one of the magnificent 
parlors of the hotel, and though the company lacked in num- 
bers, the enthusiasm of the few more than compensated, defy- 
ing the howling blizzard without, and turning the event from 
possible failure into a brilliant success. After the company had 





Photo by J. H. Tarbell, Asheville, N. C. 





up to 17 by 21 inches is 3 cents per 
square inch; up to 20 by 30 inches, 
3% cents per square inch; up to 30 
by 4o inches, 4 cents per square 
inch, trade price. 

EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS, 
RELIEFS AND HeEaps.— The first 
few parts of the work, ‘‘Style in 
the Fine Arts and Workshop,”’ are 
well supplied with characteristic 
examples of reliefs, stone slabs, 
etc., inscribed by the Egyptians 
with their mysterious signs, em- 
blems and peculiar figures. There 
are also quite a number of Egyp- 
tian heads and statues with the 
most minute details. The ancient, 
time-worn, cracked and uniquely 
disfigured work which these photo- 
graphs show adds double interest 
to the plates. In our time we are 
apt to select such subjects for typi- 
fying things of long endurance, or 
of great age, in our designs. The 
Inland Printer Company, 34 Park 
Row, New York City. Price, per 
part, 35 cents. 

PANTAGRAPH AND ROSETTE 
Ru.inc.—Part 13 of George Fritz’s 
‘* Handbuch der Lithographie,’’ published by Wilhelm Knapp, 
Halle (E. Steiger, New York City), price 70 cents per part, 
is a continuation of ruling-machine ‘work and specifically 
treats of pantagraphic and relief ruling, exhibiting a beautiful 
specimen of combined stone engraving, pantagraphic and 
rosette ruling. Everything is copiously illustrated in addition. 


7 






















As we progress in obtaining a fuller view of this magnificent 
work on lithography, we marvel at the stupendous task which 
this author and expert has set himself in describing so minutely 
and comprehensively the entire subject of lithography, impress- 
ing at the same time the stamp of his individuality and genius 
upon every page as he advances. We hope further to speak 
of the special features of each sepa- 
rate part as it appears. The book 
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material is roughened in the sand blast or by graining, and 
further opened by spraying some ether over the same, upon 
which a solution of albumen and silicate of soda is applied with 
painstaking evenness. After drying, the sheet is immersed in 
a bath of sulphate of zinc and sulphuric acid until an even 
deposit has formed, resulting in a firm, stone-like, yet flexible 





is printed in German. 

GLass As A USEFUL PRINTING 
SURFACE INSTEAD OF LITHO- 
GRAPHIC STONE.—A most ingen- 
ious process for making a useful 
printing surface has been patented 
in Cologne, by F. Winterhoff. It 
consists of coating a thick French 
plate glass with sensitive asphal- 
tum—preferably chromic gelatin— 
dried, of course, in the dark. A 
transfer impression (a negative, 
positive or tracing) is either trans- 
ferred or brought upon it in close 
contact with the sensitive ground. 
After due exposure to light, the 
protected parts will dissolve by 
applying a mineral oil, etc., as 
explained elsewhere in this depart- 
ment, leaving the light-hardened 
ground intact, and the glass can 
then be etched away with fluoric 
acid, cleaned, rolled up and trans- 
ferred or printed from in the usual 
way. 

Wuo Has A RIGHT TO USE 
ALUMINUM PLATE ?— In answer to 
many inquiries from amateur litho- 
graphic-process artists, engravers 
and transferrers regarding the difficulty of procuring aluminum 
plate for their experiments, or to such as fear that they may 
be infringing upon some person’s rights by using the metal, 
I would say that they can purchase aluminum in sheet form 
from the Pittsburg Reduction Company, New Kensington, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, or Niagara Falls, Nia- 
gara County, New York, or the Fuchs & Lang Company, 29 
Warren street, New York City, and prepare the metal accord- 
ing to directions given in past issues of this department, with- 
out infringing anybody’s rights. They need not fear all the 
talk and threats about outsiders using the metal for printing 
purposes, but may go right ahead working upon it and learn to 
manipulate it; for then more quickly will a new era dawn upon 
lithography and the fact be established that ”o man has a right 
to lay claim to the exclusive use of this or any other metal in 
surface printing. 

Cost or LITHOGRAPHIC STONE.— The price of lithographic 
stone increases according to the square inches of surface area, 
and advances in the price per pound accordingly. Say it 
‘“‘A 1’ blue stone, size 5 by 6 inches, is worth 50 cents, weigh- 
ing 10 pounds, at 5 cents per pound, a Io by 12-inch stone, 
weighing 30 pounds, would be 6 cents per pound and cost $1.80; 
a 15 by 20, weighing 130 pounds, at 8 cents per pound, would 
cost $9.10; a stone size 20 by 24 inches would be worth 8 cents 
per pound and cost over $40; and a stone 30 by 40 inches, at 9 
cents per pound, would cost over $180. The second and third 
qualities of yellow stone are worth about one-third the above 
prices, being quoted at about 2 cents per pound for small to 3 
cents and upward per pound for the larger sizes. 

CELLULOID AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR LITHOGRAPHIC STONE.— 
Cr. D. Havre, France, of the Bulletin de l’ Imprimerie, writes: 
‘The very latest artificial plate for surface printing is based on 
celluloid of either sheet or solid form. The surface of the 
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surface, which will accept greasy ink, and it treated with gum 
and acid, will absorb water and reject ink the same as pure 
limestone.’’ [NotTE.— We do not think that this printing sur- 
face would be a lasting one. Besides, it does not seem that it 
could yield very fine work.— Ep. ] 

LITERATURE ON ‘‘ ALUMINUM IN THE PRINTING ARTS.’’— 
R. C. R., Englewood, New Jersey, writes: ‘‘Is there any litera- 
ture on the process of printing from aluminum? If there is 
kindly give me the cost of some of it.’”” Answer.— The litera- 
ture on aluminum, so far as that metal relates to printing proc- 
esses, is very weak as yet. Prof. J. W. Richards’ ‘“‘ Aluminum” 
has a chapter on ‘‘Aluminum in the Printing Arts,’’ one 
volume, 700 pages, 38 engravings, price $6. In Germany, Prof. 
George Fritz is writing a comprehensive treatise on lithography, 
and in that book (‘‘ Handbuch der Lithographie,”’ published in 
sections, each part 70 cents; E. Steiger, New York City) the 
entire field of aluminography will be very extensively treated. 
We would furthermore advise our correspondent to watch the 
columns of this department for the brief reviews of this work 
as each part appears. 

RELIEF VERSUS SURFACE PRINTING.— J. H. P., Stoneham, 
Massachusetts, writes: ‘‘I have a plan in view whereby it is 
desired to print from an engraved roller (intaglio), either copper 
or aluminum. What will be the process of inking? Will I 
have to use a set of dampening rollers, or can I do without 
them? If necessary, refer me to some text-book.”’ Axswer.— 
Regarding your plan of printing from an intaglio engraved 
roller, either copper or aluminum, the process of inking would 
be the same as in the type press: the rollers passing over the 
raised surfaces would deposit the ink thereon, and the paper or 
other material passing under the roller would take off the ink. 
You would therefore not need the dampening process at all. 
Still it is a question whether or not you would profit by this 
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operation in your scheme. If you print from engraved rollers 
the engraving would cost a considerable amount of money. 
This cost would fall away in a great measure by surface print- 
ing. The advantage derived would then be: First, the metal 
sheet from which the printing is done could be repeatedly used 
by washing off the old work; second, the work, instead of 
drawing and then engraving it, could be simply drawn and 
then lightly etched, or transferred from other blocks, rolls or 
plates; third, changes could easily be made, and finer and more 
artistic work could be produced. There are as yet no text- 
books on the subject. Watch the columns of this department 
for news on such matters or advise me further if urgent. 
POINTS AND LINES IN OBLIQUE PERSPECTIVE.— It often 
happens that a lithographer is called upon to change the point 
of sight, height of horizon or distance of view in an oblique 
perspective, drawing or photograph. It will appear by the 
following method that it makes no difference whether parallel 
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there. The placing in perspective of the other points which 
are far enough away from the axis of vision are, I believe, plain 
enough to explain themselves, as they are all a repetition of 
Diagram 1. Above the ‘‘ diagram base line’’ the points are in 
actual geometrical location. Above the ‘picture base line”’ 
they are shown in perspective position. 

IMPORTANT PROGRESS IN LITHOGRAPHIC STEAM PRESS 
BUILDING.— Walter Scott & Co. have sycceeded in devising 
a new two-color flat-bed lithographic printing machine, which 
stands supreme among the instruments of that kind for speed, 
practicability, size of sheet, delivery, and, above all, doubled 
capacity; printing two colors at the rate of one impression, hav- 
ing two stone beds and boxes, two sets of inking and water 
rollers, together with the respective fountains and distributing 
apparatus. It is most interesting to observe two beds, covered 
each with aluminum or with lithographic stone joined together 
to the size of 45 by 70 inches, upon which are placed the two 
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or oblique, the rendering of the problem will be just as easy in 
one case as in another. The idea is to obtain intersections of 
lines, giving the true perspective positions, instead of drawing 
the lines first, as has been customary heretofore. Thus the 
irregular figure shown in the upper part of our Diagram 2 will 
not cause any more worry than the setting in perspective of a 
regular cube at right angles to the picture line; but instead of 
using the line of horizon as a place for vanishing point, the line 
of vision is drawn at a right angle across the horizon, and the 
vanishing lines fall away or are constructed, as occasion arises; 
as, for instance, when the point happens to be /oo near to the 
axis of sight so as not to afford clear-cut intersections, by con- 
necting this point in a straight line with some other part, as in 
AB, which continued, strikes the base line of diagram at C, and 
from thence lowered to the picture base line D. On the other 
side this line A B C is duplicated in exact parallel, starting at 
the point of vision E until it reaches the base line of diagram at 
F; from here it is lowered to the horizon line G, and forms then 
a vanishing point for any sides of objects parallel or at right 
angles to the line ABC. It will be seen that the intersection 
of the line B B at H places the point B in true perspective 
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colors of a drawing, and this ponderous mass of machinery, 
weighing over six tons, wielded to and fro like a feather. Each 
set of inking rollers is raised automatically or at will, taking 
ink from the table each stroke of the bed, the rollers raising and 
lowering each time, in or out of contact with the stone. The 
sheets are fed to the cylinder while it is at rest; the two impres- 
sions are taken before it is released, insuring a perfect register 
at all speeds. The sheets are moved along in one continuous 
line, securing one impression, while the cylinder revolves once; 
at the second revolution the sheet gets a second impression, 
and during the second impression the succeeding sheet gets its 
first impression, and so on. In spite of the double capacity of 
this press, the size has not been increased; in fact, the machine 
is decidedly less in height than the ordinary steam press beside 
it. One of these presses may be seen in the establishment of 
the McLoughlin Brothers, Brooklyn, New York. 

How to UsE PHOTO-TRANSFERINE, OR THE SENSITIVE 
ASPHALTUM, ON ALUMINUM PLAtEs.— R. S., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘I have purchased some of the transferine from Mr. 
H. C. Bodicker in New York, but find that in developing a 
print on aluminum plate it always comes up too thin or faint 











when I desire to use the work for a brown plate. On stone I 
have no trouble; but as we are trying to divorce ourselves from 
stone altogether, I am anxious to find where the fault lies and 
would be very grateful if you would advise me in this matter.”’ 
Answer.—You do not state at what stage of the development 
you notice this weakness; is it before or after etching the work? 
The fault may also lie in the imperfect washing or preparation 
of the aluminum plate, before putting on the ground. I have 
further consulted with the manufacturer of the asphaltum, and 
he gives here the following general directions: 1. For black 
work use polished stones or clean metal plates. 2. For color 
work use fine flat-grain stones, or prepared plates. 3. Be 
careful to remove all dust from the surface of stone or plate 
before coating with transferine. 4. Coat the surface by filtering 
transferine direct on the stone or plate. 5. Powder the surface 
of plate or stone before putting down negative. 6. Clamp 
negatives down at four corners. 7. Expose, for line work, 
1% hours; for half-tone, 13 hours. 8. Remove the negative. 
9. Develop the image. 10. When design is sharp, wash off 
developer with water. 11. Counter-etch the work with acetic 
acid. 12. Cover the parts of design you wish to retain with 
gum, and allow gum to dry. 13. Wash off with the strong 
developer parts you do not wish to retain, going over the same 
with turpentine; after the parts have dissolved, follow with 
strong developer and wipe the surface dry with some cotton 
waste. 14. Wash off the gum with water. 15. You can now 
lift lights and vignette your design with a small brush and 
developer, using the latter about half and half with turpentine. 
When parts are as you wish them, absorb the developer with 
a piece of blotter; finally retouch with tousche or crayon. 
16. Etch the work with strong gum and nitric acid, then dry. 
17. Wash off gum and acid, and gum up stone or plate very 
smooth and thin, then dry. 18. Wash off process work on top 
of dry gum with a piece of felt soaked in developer, and wipe 
clean with a dry rag. 19. Rub the surface with some asphaltum 
and turpentine, then dry. 20. Wash the gum off with water 
and roll upand pull impressions. In answer to another inquiry 
we will state that the price of photo-transferine, including 
developer and directions for use, is $5. . 

THE CAMERA OBSCURA IN PROCESS WorK.—G. B., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I had an idea some years ago 
that the camera obscura could be used in coloring up pictures, 
direct after nature. Now that I am right in the lithographic 
color line, I still believe that this instrument could be used as a 
medium for coloring up the reflections of an object so as to 
eliminate certain recurring black parts, which would be 
repeated in the three or more plates of light-filtered pho- 
tographs. Could you, perhaps, advise me of your idea as to 
the utility of such a scheme from the standpoint of a sketch 
artist?’’? Answer.— The subject of camera obscura in connec- 
tion with process lithography is certainly a very interesting one. 
I believe through publicity we may obtain some further ideas 
on the subject. I shall give you here my opinion from a 
designer’s and process lithographer’s point of view. Although 
I have never used the contrivance, I know that it can be 
utilized for making outlines direct from nature. The projection 
of the image to be sketched of necessity would be shown in the 
dark or half-light, and while it might be easy to sketch the out- 
lines, etc., of the reflection, if we are to use colors we would 
need clear daylight. Now then, it seems to me, that if there is 
any virtue in your scheme of getting a colored picture, without 
the black lines or details (just the great masses of colors), a 
camera obscura could be built in such a manner that the pic- 
ture holding the reflection would be in the dark as it must be, 
and the picture of the same object, with the key lines indicated 
lightly, could be in daylight, and the artist could sit in such a 
position that he would not have to turn his head more than a 
few inches to look from the work he is doing to the copy he is 
following. Of course, in painting up such work he would have 
to exercise a great deal of judgment and experience. And here 
an idea strikes me: Why could not the proper color be filtered 
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and then thrown on the white surface in the camera obscura 
and painted up in d/ack washes so that you could draw the 
three colors in regular black gradation as work is done on 
stone, and then photograph and print in the respective colors, 
with the drawing or detail plate over them. This I should 
think would obviate the trouble of working the plates in colors. 
Of course, the training of the color lithographer would be very 
necessary in rendering, say, all the yellow tones, which would 
appear in the box, in their various gradations, into d/ack washes 
of corresponding strength, and so with the red and blue. 
Trusting that some of our wide-awake readers will take up this 
matter and suggest something appropriate, I will submit it to 
them. Thank you for the beautiful specimens of half-tone work 
you sent. 





BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

TENNANT & Warp, New York, announce a new monthly 
magazine, Zhe Photo-Miniature. The first number is promised 
for March 1, and will treat of ‘‘ Modern Lenses.’’ Each issue 
will be a monograph dealing with some special subject con- 
nected with the theory or practice of photography. 

BEGINNING with its March issue Zhe Poster, of London, 
England, will have a department on American posters, con- 
ducted by Mr. Percival Pollard, who formerly had charge of a 
similar department in THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Pollard is 
also to do a series on ‘‘American IIlustrators’’ for Zhe Studio. 


THE February number of Zhe oo is a special Cuban 
edition. Mr. H. R. Persinger, the editor, made a special trip 
to Cuba, and the experiences of that trip are related in a 
graphic way in this edition. The number is illustrated with 
over fifty excellent half-tone views, giving one an insight into 
scenes in that part of the world not to be obtained through 
any other source. We congratulate Mr. Persinger upon the 
great hit he has made in issuing this remarkable edition. 

‘‘AT THE Foot oF PARNAssus’”” is the title of a collection 
of verses of considerable merit issued by Mr. Charles Thomas 
Duvall, of Baltimore, Maryland, from the press of Munder 
Brothers. Mr. Duvall says that as it is not every printer who can 
write poetry, nor every poet that can do his own printing, he 
submits the book as a sample of what can be accomplished in 
this direction, and we can confidently say that he has reached 
a very high average in both accomplishments. Romance and 
sentiment and wit and humor are diversified in the pages of 
the pretty book. 

WE are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. A. M. Valerio, 
manager of Za Tribuna J/taliana, for a copy of ‘‘La Scena 
Illustrata,’’ published in Florence, Italy. The illustrations are 
in tints and colors, and are chiefly by the half-tone process, 


‘others are line drawings, but all are well done— though the 


quality of the stock used for the paper does not do the printer 
or the artist justice. While the general mechanical design of 
the paper is of the florid style we are accustomed to expect 
from other than American printing houses, the letterpress is 
clear and sharp and even. Two large wood engravings are 
well produced, and are quite refreshing in these days of process 
work. 

THE information comes from Buffalo that the publication 
called Zhe Jmp, published by W. H. Wright, Jr., in that city, 
has given way to a more pretentious publication called the Ar 
Ad Age. Mr. Wright has associated with himself Mr. C. W. 
Bradley, a gentleman of considerable talent in the illustrative 
line as well as advertisement writing. The publication will be 
issued monthly, and will contain matter which is intended to 
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assist printers in getting up circulars and other advertising 
matter. Subscribers have the privilege of using any of the 
matter contained in the publication. The paper starts in of 
small size, with only four pages, the same size as Zhe mp, but 
will be increased as occasion demands. The subscription price 
has been placed at 50 cents per year. We wish Mr. Wright 
success in the change he has inaugurated. 


One of the most interesting publications that comes to our 
table is Our Companion, a monthly journal published by and 
for the children of the Cincinnati House of Refuge. It is 
interesting not only on account of the fact that it contains 
valuable matter, but because it is printed by inmates of that 
institution. It is doing much to help and lift up the people in 
the House of Refuge. The editor of the publication is Mr. 
George A. Sturm. The House of Refuge is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. James Allison, formerly head of the department 
of Manufactures and Liberal Arts of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and well known to all Chicago people. The 
following clipping from the January number of Our Companion 
shows how THE INLAND PRINTER is appreciated. It is cer- 
tainly gratifying to the conductors of THE INLAND PRINTER to 
know that the paper is so much thought of. Here is the item: 

Superintendent Allison is much indebted to Mr. Henry O. Shepard, of 
Chicago, for the regular receipt of THE INLAND PRINTER, the handsomest 
printed magazine published on the American continent. The amount of 
good derived from it by the youthful typos of the printing class of the House 
of Refuge is beyond estimating, and if the knowledge of this fact, together 
with his sincere thanks, will recompense Mr. Shepard for his kindness, we 
will feel in a measure entitled to our copy, which we now look forward to 
with as much eagerness and certainty as though we were paying for it in 
good American dollars. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY AN EXPERT. 


Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests 
of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All 
matters pertaining to this department should be addressed to The Inland 
Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, in order to secure 
Prompt attention. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’s COMPANION; a treatise on how to operate 
and care for the linotype machine. By E.J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 
THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 


. By Frank E » Li Machinist. 5 id. Th land 
VHim~—y pate 

THE first linotype purchased in Jackson, Mississippi, was 
lately installed in the Mews office. 

THE Hoboken Printing & Publishing Company is continu- 
ing the use of matrices purchased five years ago. This firm 
lately put in an additional machine, now having a plant of six 
linotypes. 

THE ‘“‘ twin linotype’’ in use in the Baltimore Suz office is 
giving the very best satisfaction. This machine is provided 
with an extra magazine placed alongside the regular magazine, 
and contains italics, etc., to be operated from a separate 
keyboard. 

* THE Erie Dispatch has recently installed two linotypes, 
which are under the care of operator-machinist George L. 
Bellows, well known everywhere for his versatility and genial 
disposition. 

THE Empire Typesetting Machine Company reports rapid 
progress in the construction of its improved machine, which 
consists of an automatic justifier, and hopes soon to fill orders 
now in hand. 

©THE Unitype Company is well pleased with the number of 
orders which are being placed for its Simplex machine, but the 
company’s extreme conservatism prevents any demonstration 
beyond a gratified smile\ 

THE Press Publishing Company, of Chicago, and Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has issued a handsome edition of ‘‘ Moderne Lit- 
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teratiir,’’ printed direct from linotype slugs. The magazine is 
handsomely illustrated with half-tones, and from cover to cover 
is an excellent specimen of high-grade printing. 


THE Dow Typesetting Machine Company is now actively 
engaged in the construction of a number of its highly meritori- 
ous machines, and a host of printers are anxiously awaiting 
news of their action when placed in practical operation. As 
heretofore, this department can say nothing but words of praise 
for the Dow. 


TuHeE Tipsy Linotype.— Allan Forman, of the New York 
Journalist, simply loves to dwell upon the actions of the lino- 
type. He lately quoted the following from an exchange: 
‘‘We hired a linotype machine to set up the coruscations that 
constituted our first number. From the gymnastics indulged 
in by the apparatus it appears that it must have been trained 
on the same stuff as that patronized by our staff.’”’ 


WITHIN one day the following orders were received for lino- 
type machines: Pawtucket 7Zimes, 5; Stillwell Printing Com- 
pany, A. G. Sherwood & Co., and Curtis Press Association, 
of New York City, 1 book machine each; Hoboken Printing 
& Publishing Company, 1 additional; Logansport Reporter, 1; 
Fred J. Kern, Belleville, Illinois, 1 two-letter matrix machine; 
Lockport (N. Y.) Journal, 2, and 15 machines for Germany. 

On Tuesday, January 10, the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Morning 
Sentinel installed a Mergenthaler machine in its office. The 
Sentinel is a six-column, eight-page paper, uses the telegraph 
plate service, and has hitherto been set by hand by enough 
compositors’ to cover its local and vicinity field. An expert 
operator was procured to run the machine, and on Wednesday 
morning, January 11, the Sentinel appeared with its local pages 
set up on the Mergenthaler. 


LrinotyPz users will be gratified at the announcement made 
by the Mergenthaler Company concerning its new adjustable 
mold. This mold will cast any length of line and any size 
body. It is not removed from the mold disk at any time, and 
requires but a minute or two to change to any desired body or 
measure. This is an improvement long sought by the com- 
pany, and no less than thirty different devices were submitted 
and rejected before the ideal device was presented. Operators 
and others realize the immense advantage of this improvement. 

Matrices SticK1nGc.— “‘ Puzzled,’’ Baltimore, writes: * ‘‘I 
have been bothered for some days by matrices failing to drop 
promptly on one of our linotypes, but have been unable to see 
any cause for it. Sometimes I can go for hours without any 
trouble, and then will have, on a few letters, to touch the key 
two or three times before getting a letter. It is not in the 
magazine, as I have tried it on another machine without having 
any trouble. Kindly suggest a remedy in the March INLAND 
PRINTER, and oblige.’”? Answer.— See answer to ‘‘ Operator,”’ 
of present number. 

THE long-pending litigation between the Linotype Company 
and the Monoline Company, frequently referred to in the 
public prints, begun in 1884, has terminated in favor of the 
Linotype Company by the issuance of a patent to its president, 
P. T. Dodge, for a linotype machine. The question of contro- 
versy was whether a patent should be issued to Dodge or to 
one Fowler, as the prior inventor of machines of a certain new 
type. The litigation was remarkable for the great number of 
hearings and decisions before different tribunals, and the final 
judicial termination in favor of Mr. Dodge as the prior inventor 
is a substantial victory for him and his company. 

To Apjust THE METAL Pot.— W. C., New York, asks for 
a plan to adjust the metal pot. When the metal pot does not 
fit properly, disconnect the plunger; take a piece of soft blot- 
ting paper, thoroughly soaked in water, and lay it over the 
mouthpiece; then, by hand, run the machine nearly up to the 
casting point, or far enough ahead to cause the mouthpiece to 
come against the mold slightly; then run the machine back, 
take out the blotting paper and note the impression left upon it. 




















If it is much heavier at one end than the other, it will be con- 
clusive evidence that the pot does not set true. Then the small 
screws, designated in your diagram as a a, must be used to cor- 
rect the fault, or even up the pressure. By tightening the front 
one and loosening the back you will bring the mouth forward 
until the test with the blotting paper shows an even impression. 
Use a new piece of paper each time. 


Causes oF BLow Ho.es.— An experienced linotype ma- 
chinist furnishes this department with the following valuable 
advice upon this vexed question: ‘‘ Bad or improper ventilation 
of the mouthpiece is responsible for blow holes at the top of 
slugs, thus causing sunken letters. Excessive heat will also 
cause a similar defect, but the latter can be easily distinguished 
from the former by the fact that too much heat shows all over 
the slug, while improper ventilation confines itself usually to the 
top or bottom of the slug. It requires skill and judgment to 
properly ventilate a mouthpiece, and it must be done gradually. 
Take the mouthpiece out and fasten it in a vise, then witha 
diamond-point chisel increase the size of the slot between the 
holes, being careful not to cut through the edges of the mouth- 
piece, but cut out considerable, allowing it to taper toward the 
edges. Then put the mouthpiece back, set it carefully, and 
note the result. If not enough to give a perfect slug, take a 
sharp-edged file (a barette file is the best) and file through the 
top or bottom, or both if necessary; this increases the ventila- 
tion with each cut. Be very careful with this operation and file 
only the slightest kind of a groove through the edge of the 
mouthpiece.” 


MATRICES STICKING, Etc.—‘‘ Operator,’’ Duluth, writes: 
‘Will you kindly give me a little advice through the columns 
of THE INLAND PRINTER on the following subjects: (1) I have 
been practicing two months on the linotype. The machine is 
five years old and shows the effects of gross abuse. There is 
no competent machinist employed. I am troubled greatly by 
several of the lower-case matrices, which refuse to come down— 
1, c, t, i, y, em and en quads being the worst. I ran down all 
the matrices and cleaned them, also cleaned channels. No 
good. Took off magazine and cleaned lower-case verger with 
gasoline. Same result. Do you think the fault lies in the 
keyboard? The rollers and cams appear to work all right, but 
not being a machinist I cannot tell positively. The regular 
operator, who works nights, is a ‘‘ pounder,”’ that is, he strikes 
the keys very hard. Do you think ‘‘pounding’’ will cause 
any of the trouble I have mentioned? (2) In setting the 
inclosed table is it not necessary to change the measure on 
the machine for the third and fourth columns and then cut off 
the blank slug? Or can the entire table be set across on one 
measure ?”? Answer.—There are numerous reasons why mat- 
rices will not respond when the key is touched. For instance, 
the trouble can be in the channels, escapements, cam rolls, 
comb springs, or in the matrices. When this fault develops, 
discover where the trouble arises by a searching investigation, 
beginning with the matrices. If the matrices are new ones — 
that is, a few months old —by constant use the lugs become 
battered on the edges, forming overhanging burrs, which will 
cause them to stick in the channel. To remedy this, file off the 
burrs. Thin matrices sometimes get bent, causing them to 
bind in the channels; this can easily be discovered by running 
out all of that particular letter and holding up to the light, 
when the bent matrices can be detected. Then look to the 
escapement toggles, as they become clogged with small par- 
ticles of metal. By tapping slightly on each one affected with 
a small punch they will act properly. The surest sign that the 
toggles are not working properly is that the reeds will not 
return to their normal position. Quite often a liberal bath of 
benzine will do the trick. If the cams are not working properly 
the reed will not move at all. Occasionally a cam will stick 
so that it will cut the roll fully one-sixteenth of an inch deep. 
Overcome this by taking out the roll and moving it forward or 
backward an eighth of an inch. If the matrices complained 
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of are not affected, perhaps the ends of the rolls have become 
spongy from too much oil; in this event purchase new ones. 
To insure the best results many take them out and sandpaper 
them off, as they frequently swell sufficiently to prevent the 
dropping of the cam low enough to clear the pin which holds 
the cam at rest. Pounding operators injure the machines. 
(2) Tables such as those submitted are usually set in one 
measure. Many machine offices omit the rules entirely. 
PATENTS. 

Charles Sears, of Cleveland, Ohio, who for several years 
past has been developing a machine for impressing type-dies in 
strips of wood, from which to cast a printing slug, has recently 
secured patent No. 616,562, to protect an improved detail of his 





No. 616,562. 


mechanism. In common with other experimenters in the mak- 
ing of printing slugs or type-bars he found that there was a 
tendency of all the smaller characters to impress themselves 
more deeply in the matrices than the larger characters, so that 
his line-matrices were of slightly unequal depth, and the result- 
ant type-bar presented the Is, commas, etc., in a higher plane 
than the ms, ws, etc. The difference is very trifling, but is 
noticeable when fine printing is attempted from the slugs. Mr. 
Sears succeeds in securing an 
equal depth to the characters 
impressed in his matrix-bars 
by making a large shoulder 
on the type-die D, so that 
when impressed in the wood- 
matrix B, the surface of the 
wood is slightly compacted, 
and the impressions made by 
the eccentric F are all of equal 
depth. 

A method of handling two- 
letter matrices in linotype ma- 
chines for the production of 
italic characters has been pat- 
ented (No. 618,348) by John D. Harvey, of San Francisco. 
The illustration shows the two positions of the matrix, and the 
bar D supporting the upper or italic matrix. 

F. J. Wich, of Manchester, England, has assigned patent 
No. 618,308 to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. This is a 
supplementary patent, describing further details of his mechan- 
ism for casting a slug, curved to adapt it for use on a printing 
cylinder. He introduces a flexible support for the composed 
line of matrices, thus per- 
mitting the making of a lino- 
type curved on the face, as 
well as the back or foot. 
The drawing shows the 
curved mold-block em- 
ployed. 

A new form of linotype 
machine has been designed 
by Philip T. Dodge, patent No. 618,044. It is a sort of perfected 
machine on the lines of the Lee and LeBrun patents of 1891. 
The general construction resembles the linotype, but instead of 
matrices male type-dies are used, and these are impressed in a 
strip of soft material, as lead or papier-maché, which forms a 
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matrix from which a slug or linotype is cast. The dies are 
arranged to circulate after the manner of linotype matrices, 
affording a high rate of speed. Mr. Dodge claims that this is 
the first indenting machine in which male dies have been 
arranged to circulate—that is, to leave the magazine at one 
point and enter it at an- 
other—so that while one 
line of dies is being com- 
posed another line or lines 
may be in course of prog- 
ress through the machine, 
thus avoiding the necessity 
of effecting the distribu- 
tion of one line before the 
composition of another can be commenced. In the illustration 
the type-die A is shown, with the projecting portion a repre- 
senting the die proper, which is just being impressed in the 
blank m,. The blanks are fed in from the channel L. 





No. 618,044. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM CULLIN, for a number of years secretary of the 
Victoria (B. C.) Typographical Union, No. 201, died in that 
city January 10, aged seventy-three years. He was born in 
Ireland, and came to Canada fifty-two years ago, living for 
many years in Toronto, where he was as well known as he 
was in Victoria. He was a first-class workman, well skilled in 
all branches of the. printers’ art. 


RICHARD McKay, who had been connected for thirty years 
with the A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, died 
in Saratoga Springs, New York, on January 14, aged forty-eight 
years. Mr. McKay took a position with the Farmer foundry 
when but eighteen years of age, and through faithful service 
finally became manager of the company. He was well known 
to the printing trade, especially in the East, and his many 
friends will sincerely regret his sudden death. 


Rosert H. Woo ey, for nearly twenty-eight years in the 
employ of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, died January 24, 
aged seventy-three years. Born at Redbank, New Jersey, he 
came to Chicago in 1859, and engaged with the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company as salesman in 1871. With the exception of 
about two years he was with this company until his death. He 
was a man of high moral character, good education and kindly 
heart. He was esteemed alike by his employers and fellow- 
employes, and respected by all who knew him. His death was 
sudden, caused by a complication of la grippe and pneumonia; 
his sickness was less than six days. His family consisted of 
wife, son and daughter. The son died in childhood, the wife 
died in 1888. His daughter, Mrs. Myron I. Low, of Lime Rock, 
Pennsylvania, reached his bedside a few hours before his death 
and was recognized by her father, who was conscious to the 
last. The funeral was held on Thursday, January 26, his 
remains being placed beside those of his wife and son at 
Graceland cemetery. A number of his former fellow-employes 
acted as pallbearers and sorrowfully laid:away their old-time 
friend and companion. 


CLARK W. Bryan, of Springfield, Massachusetts, prom- 
inent as the publisher until lately of the Paper World and Good 
Housekeeping, died by his own hand, by shooting, January 23, 
1899. Mr. Bryan was born at Harpersfield, New York, August 
12, 1824, and was thus well entered upon his seventy-fifth year. 
He studied in the common schools of that region, and served 
apprenticeship as compositor and printer in the office of the 
Catskill Messenger, published by his brother William. This 
was between 1841 and 1845, and after a year or so as journey- 
man he became connected with J. D. Cushing in the publication 
of the Berkshire Courier at Great Barrington. He was one of 
those who collected returns for the Repub/ican in the early days 
of the daily issue established by the late Samuel Bowles. His 
service was so admirable that he was soon called to this city 
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as a member of the Repudlican’s staff in 1853, and, buying an 
interest in the paper, soon became the manager of the large 
printing and binding business connected with it, the firm name 
of Samuel Bowles & Co. being then assumed. Mr. Bryan was 
one of the effective and important men in this firm for twenty 
years. He afterward bought and published the Evening Union 
from June, 1872, to March, 1878. Some months later Mr. 
Bryan bought from Marcus Rogers the Berkshire Courier, on 
which he had years before been employed, and he and his son 
James edited and published that paper until March, 1888. But 
this was not his only journalistic labor. In January, 1880, he 
established the Paper World, which has now been allowed to 
die. In May, 1885, he started the very pleasant and useful 
domestic paper, Good Housekeeping. Mr. Bryan was not only 
an editor, but, in the sense of management and ordering, he 
was its life, for his contributions in the way of special articles, 
biographical, historical and miscellaneous, formed a very great 
part of the contents of the paper, and gave it particular value. 
The printing and binding establishment of the Clark W. Bryan 
Company was for a time on the corner of Harrison avenue and 
Dwight street, but of late years it occupied the five-story build- 
ing 39-41 Lyman street, where their several publications, which, 
besides those mentioned, included the Zzbrary Bulletin (relat- 
ing to the city library) and Amateur Gardening, were issued, 
and where they published several books and did a large print- 
ing and binding business. Mr. Bryan leaves few relatives to 
mourn his death besides his son, James A. Bryan, Mrs. James 
Bryan and their children.— Geyer’s Stationer. 

PORTER WARNER, a veteran newspaper man, and editor of 
the Deadwood (S. D.) Pioneer-Times, died at his home in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, in January, from heart failure fol- 
lowing an attack of la grippe and pneumonia. He was born in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, in 1836, and when two years of age his 
parents moved to Chicago, in which city he passed his younger 
days, receiving his education in the common schools, and 
spending several years-in the service of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad and the Chicago & North-Western Railway. He 
was married in 1858. In 1862 Mr. Warner assisted in raising a 
company for the ros5th Illinois Volunteers, which he accom- 
panied to the front with the rank of second lieutenant, remain- 
ing in active service until 1864, when he was severely wounded, 
and as soon as able to leave the hospital, resigned his command 
and returned to Chicago, where he engaged in the hardware 
business until 1867. Becoming impressed with the possibilities 
of the West he removed to Leavenworth, Kansas, serving two 
years as conductor on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, which he left 
to enter the wholesale fruit business in Denver, Colorado, in 
which he continued until 1872, when he disposed of his busi- 
ness interests and entered the field of journalism, being con- 
nected successively with the Tribune, News and Times in 
Denver. The discovery of gold in the Black Hills attracted his 
attention, and in 1877 he sent a printing office outfit to Dead- 
wood in charge of his eldest son, preceding it himself by stage, 
and upon arrival of the outfit had secured office accommoda- 
tion and had arranged for the publication of the Black Hills 
Daily Times, the first daily paper published in Deadwood, and 
the second in Dakota. Mr. Warner at the time of his death 
was receiver of the United States land office in Rapid City, 
president of the Pioneer-Times Publishing Company, and 
editor of the Pioneer- Times, of Deadwood, although his duties 
in the land office did not permit him to devote much of his 
time to the paper. He was a conscientious Republican, 
and was in 1880 delegate to the National Republican Con- 
vention at Chicago, and was elected to represent his county 
in the Fourteenth Territorial Legislature. He was equally 
prominent in local politics, and his influence was a powerful 
factor in molding the destinies of South Dakota. Mr. War- 
ner left a widow and four children to mourn his loss, which 
will be keenly felt not only in his own locality, but all over 
the country, for he had a friend in everyone to whom he was 
known. 














ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation was held at the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, February 
8 to 10, 1899. A number of very interesting papers were read 
and considerable important business transacted. The following 
officers were chosen to serve for the following year: President, 
M. F. Walsh, Hera/d, Harvard; vice-president, Charles C. 
Chain, Democrat, Bushnell; second vice-president, W. W. 
Watts, Journal, Nashville; third vice-president, G. B. Glessner, 
Gazette, Galena; secretary, J. M. Page, Democrat, Jerseyville; 
treasurer, Charles B. Mead, Republican, Geneva. Executive 
committee— A. C. Bentley, Zimes, Pittsfield; Charles M. 
Tinney, Gazette, Virginia; John N. Onstott, Democrat, Peters- 
burg. Delegates to the National Convention— Charles B. 
Mead, H. A. David, G. W. Dicus, C. H. Backus, G. W. 
Harper, John A. Atwood, C. M. Tinney, H. M. Wheeler, 
A. C. Bentley, W. W. Watts, J. W. Bailey, J. W. Clinton, 
B. F. Shaw, Perry Hughes, Eugene L’ Hote. 





TRADE NOTES. 


THE Union Quoin Company, Chicago, has changed its name 
to the A. T. H. Brower Company. 

S. BARKER & Sons, Cleveland, were damaged by fire on 
February 10, their loss being about $10,000. The Webb Print- 
ing Company, of the same city, sustained a loss of $1,500 on 
February 11. 

THE office of the Elyria (Ohio) Reporter was considerably 
damaged by fire on February 15. The loss was about $4,000, 
The stock and type were completely destroyed, but the presses 
and engine will probably be saved. 

LAMBERSON SHERWOOD has been appointed manager of 
sales for the Standard Machinery Company, with headquarters 
in New York. The New York office of the company has 
recently been removed from 30 Reade street to the Potter 
building, 38 Park Row. 

GEoRGE R. SwartT has again entered the employ of the 
Dexter’ Folder Company, and will look after the selling inter- 
ests of that company in New York. On March 1 the New York 
selling department will take possession of its new offices in the 
Graham building, 127 Duane street. 

JAMES CANNON, for the past ten years with the F. W. 
Roberts Company, is now a member of the enterprising firm 
of Davis, Gronau & Cannon, corner High and Middle streets, 
Cleveland, Ohio. They are all artists and take pride in the 
class of work turned out. We predict a prosperous future for 
this firm. 

Joun A. TENNANT, for some years past associate editor of 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, New York, has resigned that 
post and formed a partnership with W. E. Ward, one of the 
founders of the Photogram, of London. The firm is called 
Tennant & Ward, and is located at 289 Fourth avenue, New 
York City. 

Durinc the holiday season the Great Westeiz Type Foun- 
dry, of Omaha, Nebraska, issued a very pretty and unique card 
of greeting to its numerous customers, attached to which were 
two maple leaves in solid copper—electros from the nztural 
leaf— the whole forming an excellent advertisement for this 
progressive house. 

AusTIn W. BENNETT, Dillman G. Rosenberger and Harry 
Stead, all formerly connected with The Thomas W. Price Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, have associated themselves together under 
the firm name of Bennett, Rosenberger & Stead, and will con- 
duct the wholesale paper, envelope, cardboard and printers’ 
supplies business at Nos. 22 and 24 North Fifth street, Phila- 
delphia. 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Typothete, held 
February 2, 1899, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Thomas Knapp, president; Amos Pettibone 
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and A. R. Barnes, vice-presidents; W. F. Hall, secretary; Franz 
Gindele, treasurer. Executive committee —C. O. Owen, chair- 
man, N. B. Barlow, C. F. Blakely, Willis J. Wells, and Toby 
Rubovits. 


THE Judd Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, makes 
the announcement that it has secured the services of Delos S. 
Radcliffe, for a number of years connected with the printing 
and lithographic establishment of R. J. Oliphant, Oswego, 
New York. Mr. Radcliffe will make his headquarters in 
Buffalo, and will represent the Judd Company in that vicinity 
and as far west as Chicago. 


THE Standard Engraving Company has purchased the plant 
of the old-established photo-engraving business of the Levytype 
Company, Philadelphia, and announces that they are prepared 
to fill all orders. Frederick H. Clarke, formerly with the Beck 
Engraving Company of that city, has assumed the general 
management of the company. The firm remains at the old 
location, Seventh and Chestnut streets. 


James H. Worman, Ph.D., LL.D., editor-in-chief of Outing, 
has been appointed consul to Munich. Although born and 
educated in Germany, he has long been a citizen of the United 
States, where he has been engaged in literary and educational 
pursuits. Dr. Worman’s knowledge of European languages 
makes him peculiarly fitted for the duties of his new post, 
where it is his intention to do all in his power to advance 
American industrial interests. 

Warp & SHaAw is the name of a new firm just opened for 
business on St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. Their office is a 
model one and the material used is of the best. Mr. Ward (or 
‘‘Tim’’ Ward) was with J. B. Savage, having worked his way 
up from office boy to manager, and Mr. Shaw is one of the best 
pressmen in Cleveland. They are both energetic men, and with 
their technical knowledge of the printing business, and good 
facilities, are commanding a large share of business. 


THE Western offices of the C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 
makers of printing presses, formerly at 297 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, have been removed to rooms 200 and 202 Fisher build- 
ing, 279 Dearborn street. The new quarters are much more 
commodious and comfortable than the old office, and the firm 
has plenty of space in which to entertain customers. The 
manager, E. C. Greenman, is pleased with the recent move, 
and thinks it will be an extremely advantageous one. 

Louis BRAUNHOLD, designer and illustrator, Chicago, has 
removed his studio from the Boyce building, on Dearborn 
street, to Room g10, The Temple, corner of La Salle and 
Monroe streets, where he has more commodious and tasty 
quarters and is nearer to a number of customers with whom 
he has been doing business. Mr. Braunhold’s thorough knowl- 
edge of his art, and his ability to adapt it to commercial uses in 
the most advantageous way, makes him very popular, and he 
will undoubtedly find increased business in his new location. 


Tue Brethren of Dunkards, numbering about 80,000 in this 
country, have decided to move their publishing house from 
Mount Morris, Illinois, to Elgin, Illinois. Ground has been 
bought in the latter city, and a handsome and well equipped 
building will be put up at a great outlay. The Mount Morris 
house was presented to the Dunkards as a gift, and was quoted 
at the time, nearly two years ago, as being worth $50,000. Its 
pay roll monthly is said to be $1,000. In this plant are pub- 
lished the Gospel Messenger, a sixteen-page weekly; the Young 
Disciple, a four-page weekly; Children at Work, a four-page 
weekly; the Pi/o/, sixteen pages, started January 1; also quar- 
terlies, song books, tracts, subscription books and other printed 
matter. 

V. C. CHASE, with C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company for 
twelve years, has recently resigned his position with that com- 
pany, and arranged with the Miehle Printing Press & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, to help boom the Miehle presses. 
Mr. Chase has been selling to printers for over twenty-five 
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years, and no one in the trade has a wider acquaintance or a 
more practical knowledge of the business. Mr. Chase is thor- 
oughly posted as to the requirements of a first-class printing 
press, and his examination and study of the machine he is now 
selling, and his observation of the methods of its manufacture, 
have convinced him that the machine and the way it is built are 
both right, and he will have no difficulty in emphasizing very 
strongly the good points which he is satisfied the Miehle has. 
For the present he will represent the company in the East. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms, 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ Alpha.’’ 


From the Endecott Press, Danvers, Massachusetts.— A few samples o1 
everyday work which are good in both composition and presswork. 

THE Gugler Lithographic Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has issued 
a neat and artistic calendar, eyeletted and tied with silk ribbon, suitable for 
a lady’s boudoir. 

Tue Hill Printing Company, Eustis, Florida, is sending out some neat 
advertising leaflets, calendars and booklets, the composition and presswork 
on which are good. 

THE pretty calendars issued by the Strobridge Lithographing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, cannot be excelled in beauty of design and tasteful, rich 
and delicate coloration. 

A. H. OAKsForD, Gloversville, New York.— The samples submitted by 
you are neat in composition, and presswork is good. The embossing on the 
cover of ‘‘ The Eccentric Club” booklet is excellent. 

A FEw programmes, leaflets, labels, etc., from B. Bertram Eldredge, with 
the Tolman Job Print, Brockton, Massachusetts.—The composition is neat 
and well displayed, and presswork is of good quality. 

THE Pittsburg Newspaper Union has favored THE INLAND PRINTER with 
one of its ‘‘ Ready Reminders for 1899,”’ and the same is hereby acknowledged. 
The book forms an excellent and a permanent advertisement. 

A FEw samples of printing from Ralph Freeman, Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, are neat in composition and excellent in presswork, the cover of the 
report of the “‘ Irrepressible Society” being exceptionally good. 

E. J. Newcoms, with Boatwright Brothers, Danville, Virginia.—The 
samples submitted are fair, both in composition and presswork, but on the 
Hughes & Co. card the line ‘‘ Leaf Tobacco”’ should be much stronger. 

A PACKAGE of general commercial work from Russell Thompson, Boulder, 
Colorado, bears the impress of artistic treatment in both composition and 
presswork. The programmes are neat and the show card in red and black 
is striking. 

N. D. HoERNER, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, submits a package of blot- 
ters, circulars, etc., the composition and presswork on which is up to the high 
average of work from him which has been previously commented favorably 
upon in this department. 

WE have received copy of catalogue of photo-engravers’ supplies from 
the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, New York. It is an illustrated 
catalogue of eighty-four pages, and a very convenient book of reference for 
those desiring anything in this line. 

Tue Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
gotten out a very handsome calendar, illustrated with the portrait of a beau- 
tiful lady set ina gold frame, which is a sample of the excellent plates made 
by this company for half-tone colorwork. 

THE Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia, has 
gotten out a wall calendar, the figures on which are plainly printed in black 
and red. The head of the calendar shows the deep-blue flag of Virginia, with 
white silk fringe, and State seal in the center. It isa good piece of printing. 

Tue American Embossing Company, Buffalo, sends several samples of 
steel-die menu cards with the word ‘“‘ Luncheon ”’ in a handsome script at the 
head, printed in different colors of inks and bronzes. The cards are printed 
upon their steel-die machines and are all creditable examples of this class of 
work. 

CHARLES COLLIER, Shreve, Ohio, sends out a neat calendar with a 
handsome illustration in colors of the lost U. S. Battleship Maine. There is 
also a miniature thermometer attached to the calendar, but the one we 
received unfortunately got broken in the mail. The calendar is artistic as 
well as useful. 

Tue J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, is sending out 
some excellent samples of letterpress printing. The concern’s calendar is 
illustrated with a presentment of the proverb, ‘A stitch in time saves 
nine”’—a card withfeight buttons sewed on and the ninth having fallen oft 
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for want of the stitch. All the samples are good’ specimens of composition 
and presswork. 


ANNA T. BuRKE, with the Miller*~n (N. Y.) Zelegram.—Your pro- 
grammes, cards and letter-heads are well set and the presswork is good. 
You have the right idea of artistic display in composition. The card set by 
your apprentice would look better if the rule and ornaments below the word 
‘‘Service”’ were omitted and more space inserted between the lines ‘‘ You are 
cordially invited to attend.” 


THE second number of Volume II of the Asheville College Monthly, pub- 
lished by the Phi Kappa and the Sigma Alpha societies of the Asheville 
Woman’s College, has been received. The mechanical production is very 
acceptably done, and the editor-in-chief, Miss Florence Dunkin, and her staff 
of assistants, havea right to be well satisfied with their efforts in making a 
very readable and pretty paper. 

THE Chicago branch of the American Type Founders Company is send- 
ing out a new pamphlet, called ‘‘ Backgrounds,”’ which gives a number of 
designs for use upon letter and bill heads, cards, etc., in imitation of work of 
the lithographer. They are intended to be printed in a tint and have the type 
worked over them. The pamphlet gives a number of very appropriate designs 
in which printers will be interested. 

By courtesy of T. E. Cook, Johnstown, New York, we are in receipt of a 
copy of ‘‘ Johnstown Historical Souvenir,’’ which is a calendar for 1899, each 
page illustrated with a half-tone view of some place of interest in or near the 
town, followed by a short descriptive history thereof. The work is compiled 
by James T. Younglove, and printed at the Daily Republican Office. It isa 
very good piece of letterpress printing. 


JAMEs D. CLARK, Round Lake, New York.— Please don’t advertise 
“ Artistic Printing’’ until you are able to do better than shown in the samples 
submitted, or can employ some one to do better for you. You should use 
plainer type for your letter-head and card, and leave off the ornaments. 
Study the ‘‘ Notes on Job Composition” department in this paper, and you 
will learn much that will be beneficial to you. 


Mr. THomas Topp, the printer-poet of Boston, in the closing verse of his 

Beacon Press Calendar for February announces: 
“The Beacon Press, with lots of ammunition, 
Is still on deck, and carries rapid guns; 
But we are on a strictly peaceful mission, 
And all our victories are paper ones.”’ 

J. H. Bircu, manufacturer of carriages and harness, Burlington, New 
Jersey, has favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a half-tone illustration of the 
gentlemen connected with his house, who introduced the Birch carriages into 
the dark continent. The photograph was taken at Durban, Natal, South 
Africa, and shows two of the salesmen in one of their two-wheeled carts 
drawn by a native. It is a good advertisement. 


Two booklets have come to us from Syd. Day, 3 Wright's Lane, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. They are both well printed and would pass muster in the 
United States as fair samples of letterpress printing; so you see, Mr. Day, 
that you are not doing so very badly after all. With more careful treatment 
of the half-tones a better result would be attained. Your style of composition 
is good, with a tendency, however, to the too free use of ornaments. 


F. F. HELMER, Lockport, New York, has sent out the unique announce- 
ment which bears upon the outside the wording, ‘‘ From the Sign of Ye Pen 
and Ink. An Advertisement.” An eight-page leaflet is stitched inside, tell- 
ing the reader what can be done in Mr. Helmer's office. Surrounding this 
leaflet are a number of prints from drawings used to embellish advertising. 
The announcement is out of the ordinary, and will not only be carefully read, 


* but will be preserved. 


GEORGE W. Brown, Simcoe, Ontario, Canada, forwards a book with the 
attractive title, “‘ Kaffir, Kangaroo, Klondike,” and requests an opinion upon 
the composition of the ads. therein. You have evidently made the best use 
of the material at your command, and your style of display is good. The 
cover is also good, but the title-page is very poor. The presswork could be 
greatly improved. The advertising sheet for Northway, Anderson & Falls is 
a good piece of work. 

THE Flint Gear & Top Company, Flint, Michigan, has favored us with 
advance sheets of their forthcoming catalogue, showing illustrations of their 
buggies, carts, etc. The half-tone plates, which are made by the Grand 
Rapids Engraving Company, are beautiful, and have almost the soft, delicate 
effect of steel engravings. The printing is done on heavy enameled stock, 
and the work shows an apparent disregard of expense so long as quality of 
the highest grade is attained. 


THE Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, has favored THE INLAND 
PRINTER with a four-page circular on purple stock, in gold and white. It is 
intended to acquaint the recipient with the facilities of the Binner Engraving 
Company for getting up attractive advertising. Two facsimile letters from 
people who have used Binner cuts, and a reproduction of a newspaper clip- 
ping referring to the Binner ‘‘ Nineteen Story Creations’ accompany the cir- 
cular, and add to the effectiveness of the argument presented. 

R. R. DONNELLEY & Sons Company, Chicago, which had been sending 
out monthly calendars during 1898, has changed the plan for this year, issuing 
a handsome poster calendar covering the first six months of 1899. The design 
is a very elaborate one, by Miss Ostertag, and is executed in a number of 
printings. The three female figures, clad in yellow, green, and red, form a 
most striking poster effect. Each carries some figure or emblem indicative 
of the first three months of the year, and the symbols covering the other three 














months are worked into the design to good advantage. The design and 
execution of the calendar are of the highest grade, and do credit to both 
the artist and the printers. 


From C. E. Musser, Mount Holly Springs, Pennsylvania, we have 
received a package of printing consisting of pamphlet covers, programmes, 
etc., the composition of which is above the average in display and artistic 
appearance. The presswork is also very good. A cover for The School 
Teacher, printed in two shades of green on green-tinted stock, is a neat speci- 
men of quiet, effective color work. The advertisements in the ‘‘ So-1venir 
of Waynesboro’s Centennial’’ are excellent speciments of good display, and 
the make-up of the work is first-class. 


From the J. Ottmann Lithographing Company, New York, comes a speci- 
men of lithographic printing direct from aluminum plates on a rotary print- 
ing press. The sample is a hanger showing a very pretty child with bunches 
of cherries in her hands, used as the background for a calendar pad, the 
advertisement being that of the Aluminum Plate & Press Company, 87 Nassau 
street, New York, the makers of the rotary printing press on which the work 
was produced. The printing is an excellent example of lithographic work, 
and compares favorably with the finest lithographic productions upon stone. 


From the Chicago and Aurora Smelting & Refining Company, Chicago, 
comes a booklet entitled ‘‘ Aurora,’ giving important facts about Aurora 
metals of interest to newspaper printers, stereotypers, electrotypers and 
others. It is a sixteen-page pamphlet, printed in red and black, and illus- 
trated with dainty vignetted half-tones showing interior and exterior views 
of their works. A perusal of this catalogue cannot fail to convince the reader 
that this company makes metals that are in every way satisfactory for the 
uses intended. Copies of this book will be sent to those interested. Their 
address is 184 La Salle street, Chicago. 

THE Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Company, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
has issued a circular containing comments on a work prepared by it for the 
Crescent Steel Company, which are all of a favorable character. Three of 
the half-tone illustrations used in the work are reproduced, and are beautiful 
in softness and delicacy of finish. The circular is inclosed in a cover, hand- 
somely printed and embossed in green and copper bronzes and black, the 
design being very artistic in conception and execution, and is from the press 
of Duquesne Printing & Publishing Company, Pittsburg, which is entitled to 
much credit for the production of such a beautiful piece of letterpress printing. 


WELD & StURTEVANT, 44-46 Duane street, New York, have sent out an 
announcement that they are going to move, being crowded in their present 
quarters. Information is not given as to where they are going, but probably 
the people on the list will receive other word as to what the change will be. 
The announcement this time is in the form of a mailing card, on the back of 
which is a lithographed picture of two tents upon the beach, and attached to 
the card is a third and larger tent which opens up to allow for the printing 
inside. The design is unique. Printers and others who are looking for 
bookbinders’ machinery should send to the firm for a set of these announce- 
ments. 

From F. W. Hopley, advertising agent of the American Clay-Working 
Machinery Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, we have received a little souvenir 
printed by the Hopley Printing Company, of Bucyrus, on the occasion of the 
National Convention of the Brick Manufacturers held at Columbus recently. 
The souvenir is a booklet of twelve pages and cover, die-cut in the form of 
the State of Ohio, the front page being an outline map of that State, showing 
the location of Columbus, Bucyrus and several of the larger cities. It isan 
oddity in the printing line which members of the association will not be 
likely to cast aside, and undoubtedly many took the booklet home asa con- 
stant reminder of the city they visited, as well as of the American Clay- 
Working Machinery Company. 

THE Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Chicago, must 
have found the first brochure they issued, entitled ‘‘ Something Like This,’’ a 
success, for they have just designed and sent out another, which bears upon 
the first page ‘‘ The Entrance.’’ This wording leads on to the slip upon the 
inside of front covers, which wishes customers the usual greetings for the 
New Year. The booklet shows several very dainty samples of the work, in 
black and color, which this company turns out. The inside is printed on 
enameled paper and the cover on rococo stock, the whole tied with a silk 
cord. We understand that this method of advertising is bringing the 
company a lot of business. With 1899 the Franklin Company begins its 
thirty-eighth year of business. 

A TASTY pamphlet of sixteen pages and cover, 10 by 14 inches in size, 
comes to us from Rogers & Wells, Chicago. The cover is a poster design by 
J. C. Leyendecker, made from a sketch by this artist when in Paris. The 
inside is printed entirely in black, with the exception of the heading giving 
the firm name and a light rule inclosing each page, which are printed in a 
delicate blue. Rogers & Wells have become known as the “ Orr Press of 
Chicago,” and the engravings in this book, and the way they are printed, 
certainly bear out this statement. The work is above criticism, so far as the 
engraving, printing and general arrangement are concerned. But if we may 
be permitted to make a suggestion regarding the book it would be that a 
blank leaf at front and back, and tying the book with silk floss or cord instead 
of using the wire stitching, would have added to its appearance. The com- 
pany has recently taken two floors of the Ludington building, corner of 
Wabash avenue and Harmon court, and will move their entire plant to that 
location on May. The plans have been so thoroughly perfected that this 
move will not interfere at all with the conduct of the plant, and the work 
will be taken care of as heretofore. Considerable new machinery, all 
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equipped for electrical power, will be added to the plant, and the cffice will 
be in every particular an up-to-date one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with a copy of a pamphlet 
issued by Loring Coes & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, which will open the 
eyes of some people regarding the methods of this firm for making edges for 
any kind of cutting machines. By their pyrocalcic process results can be 
obtained which were impossible some years ago. An order for ary quantity 
of knives can now be filled and the purchaser feel assured that the temper 
will be identically the same in every knife, for the knives are made by strictly 
scientific methods. The illustrations and description showing the concaving 
of knives and the methods of testing by micrometer gauge, are extremely 
interesting, and lead up to the description of the many kinds of knives manu- 
factured by the house in a way that gives one the feeling that their entire 
output is made as it should be. The goods which perhaps most interest 
INLAND PRINTER readers are the paper knives, bookbinders’ hand-shears, 
corner cutter knives, etc.; but this is by no means the limit. of the product, 
for we find on other pages special woodworking knives, rag and bark and 
chipper knives, leather splitter knives, textile blades, ensilage knives, and a 
number of other specialties. The catalogue is printed in brown and blue- 
black, and inclosed in a red embossed cover printed in gold. Everyone 
using machine knives should have one of these books. It gives information 
to be obtained through no other source. 





“THEY SAY SUCH THINGS AND THEY DO SUCH 
THINGS.” 

A correspondent signing himself ‘‘ A Constant Reader” has 
sent in the following item, taken from Newspaperdom of Feb- 
ruary 9, which much surprises THE INLAND PRINTER staff, who 
cannot imagine how such a thing could have happened to their 


chief: 
TRUSTFUL WESTERNER CAUGHT NAPPING. 

‘* Ail fools are not dead yet, and some of ‘em do come from Chicago,” was 
the remark of genial Henry O. Shepard, of THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, 
to a friend on Tuesday last. And then he continued: ‘“‘I was coming down 
town in New York ona car this morning. I noticed that two gentlemen were 
crowding me unnecessarily close as I stood up. Just after giving me an extra 
jostle I was about to remonstrate with them, when they both got off the car. 
On arriving at the Inland Printer Office, in Park Row, Mr. Simpson remarked 
that my watch chain was broken. The whole scheme of my jostling neighbors 
flashed instantly to my mind, and I said, without feeling my pocket, ‘ Yes, and 
I have lost my watch!’ And that is just what happened. The watch and 
chain is a loss, of course; but what fills me with overwhelming sadness is the 
thought that a proud citizen of such a swift city as our own Chicago should 
come to your quiet New York, and be taken for a ‘ come-on.’”’ 


His perusal of it must have inspired him with poetic tenden- 
cies, for he also incloses the following lines, claimed as original, 
which are reproduced for the benefit of INLAND PRINTER read- 
ers. He evidently has been in New York himself, and besides 
this, must have some acquaintance with Mr. Shepard, or he 
would not have been so bold. Here are the lines: 


THE LOST SHEEP. 


The shepherd left the ninety and nine, 
(Oh, this is too good to keep), 

He dropped the head of the shepherd line, 
To play the bad lost sheep. 


He wore a watch and diamonds rare, 
He was dressed in raiment gay, 

He looked like one without a care, 
Without a bill to pay. 


He walked the streets of gay New York, 
He rode in the trolley cars, 

He drank — the ozone —of street and park, 
His diamonds shone like stars. 


Oh, was it a “con”? man, with wiles and guile, 
Or a broken link in a chain? 

Or was it a wicked hold-up man, 
That sent him home again? 


For the shepherd came back to the ninety and nine 
Without the time o’ day, 

And now he plays in the shepherd line, 
And he is there to stay. 





A COMMON EXPERIENCE. 
We got more replies from one ad. in THE INLAND PRINTER 
than from all other advertisements combined.— The Keratol 
Company, manufacturers of Keratol, Newark, New Jersey. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 














LINOTYPE GALLEYS. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York, are out 
with a new patent linotype galley that is made expressly for 
that purpose. It is one that requires no side-sticks or quoins. 
A foot clamp fastened to each galley securely holds the matter 
while being proved. As one side of the galley is lower than 
the other, matter proved can readily be dumped, corrected and 
leaded on the side. 





THE BRADFORD OLD STYLE. 

The A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, of New 
York and Chicago, have pleasure in presenting in this number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 737, their Bradford Old Style, 
made in upper and lower case, in sizes from 6-point to 48-point. 
The letter was named in honor of William Bradford, the first 
printer of New York. The Bradford will be found an exceed- 
ingly useful type, as it is not exclusively a job letter, but can 
also be used in bookwork to good advantage. 





DITTMAN OVERLAY PROCESS. 

All of the half-tone cuts in this month’s issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER are printed with overlays made by the Ditt- 
man Overlay Process, an advertisement of which appears else- 
where. By this method of making overlays the finest details 
of half-tone cuts can be brought out to perfection. Overlays 
can not only be made in half the time, but can be made better. 


The company would be glad to furnish information to all 
printers interested. 





A GERMAN AGENCY FOR AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr. Gustav Stein, Berlin, Germany, whose advertisement 
will be found elsewhere in this issue, desires THE INLAND 
PRINTER to announce that he is prepared to place before the 
German trade the advantages of all classes of American manu- 
factures connected with the printing and allied arts. Mr. Stein 
writes that he has a good business, and gives it his undivided 
attention, and desires correspondence with manufacturers in all 
the branches of the printing trades in America, and that he will 
give prompt attention to all commissions. 





BRONZING AND DUSTING MACHINE. 

A very handsome catalogue describing their combination 
bronzing and dusting machine has been issued by the Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren street, New York, 
whose factory is in Brooklyn, New York, and whose Chicago 
offices are located at 328 Dearborn street. The catalogue has 
a handsomely embossed cover, printed in several colors of 
bronze, and the inside is printed in several colors of ink, and 
also bronzed. Two illustrations are shown, one with the side 
of the machine removed, showing the interior mechanism, and 
the other giving the machine exactly as it appears when in use. 
There is an urgent demand for a device which can do both 
bronzing and dusting thoroughly in one operation, and this 
machine has been built for that purpose. It is made with very 
few intricate parts, is readily kept in order, and is easy of adjust- 
ment. All parts are made with the utmost care, and nothing 
but the best material used in its construction. Heavy or thin 
paper can be bronzed and dusted equally well. <A full descrip- 
tion of the workings of the machine cannot be given in a notice 
of this kind, but all particulars can be obtained by writing for 


one of the catalogues. The machines are built in five sizes, 
taking sheets from 25 by 38 to 43 by 63 inches inclusive, but 
larger and smaller sizes will be made to order. 





THE IMPROVED SHERIDAN PAPER CUTTER. 

The advertisement of T. W. & C. B. Sheridan in another 
part of this issue shows an excellent cut of their new paper 
cutter, called ‘‘The Sheridan.’’ A reduced facsimile of it is 
shown herewith. This is their latest machine, and is one that 
has been entirely remodeled, but in which all of the advantage- 
ous features of their other paper cutters have been retained, 
and a number of new ideas added, which makes the machine 


strictly up to date in every respect. It is said to be the heaviest, 
most powerful and accurate hand-clamp machine offered to the 
trade. The table is extra heavy, and is carried by a double 
truss, one under the cut and the other under the back of the 
table, giving it unusual rigidity and accuracy of cut. The side 
frames are made extra heavy, and the machine has steel gibs, 
combination finger and flat clamp and type gauge, all of which 
features will be appreciated by those who are after the latest in 
paper cutters. We predict a large demand for this cutter. 





KERATOL GLUE. 

The advertisement of the Keratol Company, page 757, has 
been changed somewhat this month, as the firm calls attention 
to Keratol glue, a material it has just brought out, and which 
we are informed gives the utmost satisfaction. This glue has 
been put on the market after a long series of experiments, and 
the company claims that it has at last perfected it, and it will 
not only stick Keratol, but everything else, and will hold 
securely. Binders who have been anxious to use Keratol, but 
who have been unable to find a glue that would work to good 
advantage on it, will thoroughly appreciate this new glue. 
Full information concerning it can be obtained by writing to 
the company direct, or applying to jobbers who handle Keratol. 





MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC POINTING. 


We are informed by the Dexter Folder Company that they 
have had mechanical automatic pointing in use for the past two 
years. They are now equipping their machines with points 
either mechanically or electrically controlled, and are thus 
enabled to meet every requirement of the purchaser by supply- 
ing attachments calculated to give the most satisfactory results. 
They will be glad to furnish full particulars regarding automatic 
pointing attachments, and to fully explain points of advantage 
of either mechanical or electrical devices for controlling the 








folding of sheets by slits or perforations made in printing. They 
wish to have it understood from this that while it is conceded 
that they are ‘‘pioneers’’ in electrically controlled pointing 
attachments, that it is nevertheless true that they were the first 
to invent or use these attachments operated mechanically. 
They say that the Dexter patents, covering mechanical pointing, 
date back to 1893. 


priory Cert Letters, 


On page 618 of the February number was printed a notice 
of the Priory Text letters, in which reference was made to an 
insert in another part of the publication. We desire to inform 
our readers that no copies of the February number contained 
this insert, for the reason the sheets failed to reach us in time 
for binding. The sheet appears in this number, however, and 
we trust will be examined with interest by all. We reproduce 
below the notice which appeared last month : 

‘‘ Early in the eighteenth century, William Caslon, an English 
type founder and letter cutter of great industry and repute, cut 
the original of this letter, following the traditional old English 
character as first used by Wynkyn de Worde, receiving special 
commendation for the quality and faithfulness of his work. 
Some thirty years ago it was reproduced by the Dickinson Type 
Foundery, and introduced to the craft under the title of Priory 
Text. Recently the American Type Founders Company, of 
which the Dickinson is now a part, realized the need of a more 
complete showing, and four larger faces were produced, the full 


Heries comprising nine well graded sizes. - 


As to the utility of this letter there can be no stronger evidence 
than the steadily increasing demands from church and society 
printers, who find for it few equals and no superior. All of the 
nine sizes are for sale at the branches and agencies of the 
American Type Founders Company, whose insert in this 
month’s INLAND PRINTER shows some of the possibilities of 
the Priory Text for attractive display.’’ 








ENGRAVERS’ ROMAN. 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, have just issued a 
new series of type called ‘‘ Engravers’ Roman.’ From a 
specimen received we note that at present it is made in three 
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sizes, all on the 6-point body. The letter is extremely useful, 
and imitates the copperplate engraving perfectly. A sample 
card in this letter is shown herewith. 





BRASS TYPE. 


A new catalogue of brass type has just been issued by the 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry, St. Louis, Missouri. It contains 
fifty-six pages, and shows a very fine line of standard faces for 
book stamping and other work to which brass type can be put. 
The catalogue not only presents samples of all of the plain faces 
of type, but also many text letters and scripts. The type made 
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by this company is said to be correct in alignment, set, face and 
finish. The company announce that they have removed to the 
new building, corner of Howard and Twenty-second streets, and 
are in better position than ever to fill all orders for their goods. 





THE OLD RELIABLE “STRONG SLAT” CASES, 

The ‘‘ Display Type Case”’ (trade name) manufactured by 
Heber Wells, 155 William street, New York City, is intended 
for two fonts of capitals and figures. It is one of the latest 
styles and is meeting with great favor. In devising this case 
to hold fonts of capitals, figures and points the aim has been 
to get as large boxes as possible for the letters, while the 
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figures, points and odd characters have been disposed of in 
boxes no larger than their importance demands. By this 
mieans the greatest economy of space has been obtained and 
Such space has been used in the large cap boxes. These have 
each an area of 5% square inches, which is about one-third 
greater than that of a box in a news cap case. The figure 
boxés are all in the back row, it being the most convenient, as 
it is evident that when they are not needed they are the farthest 
removed. When setting lines from a cabinet this feature will 
be appreciated. The figure boxes and the points have their 
characters marked upon the framework on the slats. This will 
be found a great convenience. The lay of the font is regular. 
It is evident that one side may be used for lower case, if 
desired. For newspaper publishers this. case is especially 
adapted, as the large boxes give ample room for large fonts 
of caps for display lines. For Lining Gothics and similar type 
thé case is admirable. For bookbinders’ use it is very con- 
venient. The case is the size of the regular news case, 165% by 
32% inches. It is also made in the cabinet style, with high, 
close fronts. Remember, it holds two fonts of type. 





THE UNIVERSAL WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 

Through the courtesy of Ernest W. Wiese, representing 
E. C. Fuller & Co., manufacturers of bookbinders’ and printers’ 
machinery and supplies, whose office is in the Fisher building, 
Chicago, THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with a copy 
of a twelve-page pamphlet describing the Universal wire- 
Stitching machines. The type is entirely old style, and the 
half-tone cuts are worked in a delicately tinted background. 
The circular is an exceedingly tasty one. The Universal wire- 
stitching machines have proven extremely satisfactory in all of 
the offices using them, and the large list of people having them, 
as shown in the circular, must be gratifying to the makers. In 
some instances some of the offices have as many as six 
machines. The Universal is made in five different patterns, 
numbered from No.1 to No. 5. The No.1 is a double machine, 
having two machines on one standard. Each side can be 
operated absolutely independent of the other. The capacity 
of this machine is from one sheet to seven-eighths of an inch. 
The No. 2 machine has the same capacity as the No. 1, but is a 
single machine fitted with bars for flat and round wire. The 
No. 3 machine has a capacity of from one sheet to ¥ inch, is 
fitted for round wire only, and designed for light pamphlet 
work. The No. 4 machine is intended for heavy work, having 
a capacity of from one sheet to 1% inches, either with round or 
flat wire. It is a high-grade, all-round machine, suitable for 
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almost any work that comes along. The No. 5 machine has a 
capacity of one sheet to three-eighths of an inch, and is fitted 
for round wire only. It has no cams, has double eccentric 
movement, and is especially designed for rapid work on 
publications and light pamphlets. All of the machines are 
made for either flat or saddle tables. The New York office 
of the company is at 28 Reade street. 





PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 

The accompanying illustration shows one use to which the 
patent steel furniture manufactured by the Morgans & Willcox 
Manufacturing Company, of Middletown, New York, can be put. 
This furniture was patented October 11, 1887, and is in quite 
extensive use in numbers of offices throughout the country, but 
we believe that many do not know of its great advantages or 
the material would be in more general use than it is at present. 
The furniture is made of strips of bright, accurate steel, with 
notches inside, which are formed into hollow squares and used 
to fill spaces quickly in printing forms. The steel is either 24, 
36 or 54 points wide and 5 of an inch high. It is cut to various 
accurate lengths —every length an exact pica. It is notched 
either in pica or pica-and-a-half notches. The material is put 
up in fonts of different sizes, and besides being one of the han- 
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diest labor-saving devices ever introduced is one that will last a 
lifetime, as there is practically no wear-out to it. There is no 
spring to a form locked up with this furniture, and the form is 
much lighter than when ordinary metal furniture is used. No 
office putting the material in will ever regret it, and one order 
placed usually leads to another. The company will be glad to 
forward circular fully describing the material to those inter- 
ested. 





“A DISAGREEABLE TALK.” 

The Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, of 
New York, sends us a copy of a new booklet which it has just 
issued, entitled ‘‘A Disagreeable Talk to a Long-Suffering 
Fraternity.’”” The booklet has a striking cover in red and black, 
representing a very much disordered and badly wrecked printing 
outfit. The matter in the booklet, to a certain extent, bears 
out the promise extended in the title. The talk is extremely 
blunt and straight from the shoulder. It argues, of course, that 
the Century Press is the only press the printer ought to use, and 
backs that assertion by some very strong arguments. The book 
is unique in that it departs from the usual custom of going into 
technicalities and arguing the proposition from a mechanical 
standpoint. It is a purely business book. It takes the ground 
that the Century Press can do more work, and better work, 
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than any other press in the world, and then goes on to show 
how vitally important it is that the printer, in order to stay in 
business and make money, should have the fastest press that 
money can buy. The booklet is handsomely illustrated by 
drawings of a rather whimsical nature, which serve both to 
enliven the book and make it much more interesting. Every 
printer ought to have the book, which the Campbell Company 
will send to anybody on application. He ought to have it, if 
for nothing else, as an example of extremely good, up-to-date 
advertising. 





ALUMINUM AND ZINC IN LITHOGRAPHY. 


Mr. A. B. Sherwood, president of the Sherwood Lithograph 
Company, Chicago, gives the following as his experience in 
the use of aluminum and zinc in lithography: 

‘‘For a number of years past there has been a demand for 
a surface printing material that would take the place of the 
lithograph stone, a number of which were tried with but little 
or no practical success. Zinc came the nearest to the require- 
ments, and for a matter of perhaps fifteen years it has been 
used on the coarser grade of work, namely, theatrical, label 
and poster work, with fairly good results, but did not come 
into general use on account of its lacking chemical properties 

that would prevent it corroding. It also necessi- 
tated the use of strong astringents (acids) in the 
water to prevent, or at least help to prevent, the 
lines from spreading and the plate from becoming 
greasy ; this, therefore, at the same time affecting 
the fine work on the plate, making it ragged and 
coarse, the finer work disappearing altogether. 
These are the main reasons why zinc was not 
adapted for general lithograph work, although it 
had many features that appealed to the intelligent 
lithographer, namely, cheapness in cost, lightness 
of weight, saving of space (a considerable item 
of expense), insurance, etc. Although zinc had 
natural disadvantages they were not so much in 
themselves a barrier to progress and better results 
(as demonstrated in several of the progressive 
lithographic establishments) as the skeptical, igno- 
rant and unwarranted hostility that arose on all 
sides to attack that which might apparently affect 
personal interest; and although zinc has been 
superseded by the newer and better material, 
aluminum, as a printing surface, we shall pay 
homage to zinc for that which it made possible 
for us to do with aluminum in so short a time; but we must 
not forget at this time to pay our respects to the brain that 
conceived the rotary press (Huber), for without the perfect 
mechanism necessary to have printed the plates, their value 
must have remained unknown. 

‘*The Huber press—a rotary machine of which Harris & 
Jones, of Providence, Rhode Island, are agents — was the first 
successful rotary press built for surface printing from zinc 
plates, and met with considerable success for twelve or thirteen 
years. This press, without any changes, is now used for 
aluminum printing, and meets every requirement, being rapid, 
strong, and having all the essential features necessary for the 
production of the finest of litho work. There is not the least 
possible doubt but that the litho business is being slowly revo- 
lutionized from day to day, and it is only a question of time 
when the large stones and stone presses will be things of the 
past. 

‘*We have used a Huber rotary for the past two years, buy- 
ing it first to print from zinc, but after experimenting with alumi- 
num and finding that it possessed more of the elements of the 
litho stone with none of the disadvantages of zinc, we are using 
it exclusively as a metal printing surface. Aluminum as a prac- 
tical printing surface is a discovery of the past two or three 
years, and its progress has been rapid, principally on account 











of its nature being very like that of litho stone, and because the 
Huber press was adapted to its requirements without any par- 
ticular changes, and also because of the breaking down of the 
prejudice existing by the actual demonstration of the work 
itse:. This metal possesses very largely all the good qualities 
of the better grade of litho stone, and in some respects excels 
the stone itself; for there are no veins, lime spots and the like 
to annoy the artist and printer. Then there is no great bulk to 
be lifted or trucked around, requiring the combined efforts of 
from three to six men, and oftentimes block and tackle, to lift 
them (the approximate weight of a stone 44 by 64 inches is 900 
pounds; the weight of a sheet of aluminum about seven pounds), 
the cost of the stone being about $180 and the cost of the 
aluminum plate about $20. Then, again, there is no liability of 
breaking, as with the stone, and a considerable amount is saved 
instead of being charged to profit and loss each year. Aside 
from this there is the great saving in the actual working 
expense. 

‘The plates allow of all and every change being made upon 
them as on the litho stone, like making corrections on transfer, 
taking out parts of drawing and reworking without spoiling the 
rest of the plate, etc. 

‘‘They also allow the same latitude as stone in using the 
same plate over and over again, so the cost, small in.compari- 
son at first, is reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 

“Tn writing this I have had in mind only the work that 
would be classed more particularly in the color line and not the 
finer class of commercial work; and although the writer has 
seen some very good specimens of such work, it seems to be 
essential for the printing of very fine hairlines, vignettes, bor- 
ders, etc., to have somewhat of a relief for the best result. 
However, as this is the smaller — very much smaller — part of 
the lithograph business, it is not even annoying.” 





“IT SUITS THEM.” 


Loring Coes & Company, makers of machine knives, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, send us the cover of a letter received 
from Cape Town, South Africa, in answer to their advertise- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER, and state this is one of the 
magazine’s latest successes. They also say they have received 


others from countries outside the United States, but did not 
keep them, and remark: ‘‘There may be other papers, but 
THE INLAND PRINTER Suits Loring Coes & Company.”’ 
is a reproduction of the envelope : 


Here 




















In a more recent letter (January 26) they say: ‘‘We have 
just found that THE INLAND PRINTER is also useful as a city 
directory. We have just had a letter from a man in our town, 
a new comer, it is true, referring to THE INLAND PRINTER ad. 
for December. And this is only the 26th, mind.” From these 
letters it can naturally be inferred that the advertising pays 
them, and we are glad of it. Their advertisement this month is 
a ‘‘warm one,”’ to use a slang expression, and they expect to 
hear from it in many ways and through numbers of channels. 
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Look at it. It is on page 677. If advertising pays them, why 
will it not pay you? If you have anything to say to people in 
the trade, or anything to sell them, use THE INLAND PRINTER. 





‘TO INLAND PRINTER SUBSCRIBERS. 


We wish to urge upon INLAND PRINTER subscribers the 
importance of renewing their subscriptions as soon as they 
expire, if they desire to receive the magazine continuously. 
Our reason for making this request is that the issues of the 
magazine are rapidly exhausted, and if subscriptions are sent 
in a month or two later than they should be it is often impossi- 
ble to supply back numbers, and consequently readers find 
their files broken. A number of orders have recently been 
received with request to begin the subscription three or four 
months back, and we have been compelled to notify such sub- 
scribers that we were unable to furnish back numbers. We 
trust those desiring to receive the paper regularly will be 
prompt in sending their renewals. 





PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


Frederick Freeman & Co., of Boston, Massachusetts, whose 
ad. will be found on page 756, started a printers’ supply business 
in April, 1894. Mr. Freeman was formerly employed in a type 
foundry for twenty-five years. He has a large acquaintance 
among New England printers, and is well posted in every detail 
of the printers’ wants. The business has grown rapidly; their 
stock of secondhand material is the best in New England; rea- 
sonable prices and fair treatment has been their motto. They 
have large warerooms with machine shops connected, and all 
machinery is put in thorough order before being offered for 
sale. They also publish Live Matter, in which many bargains 
are offered in the way of type, presses, cutters and other print- 
ing material. Any printers sending their address will be placed 
on their mailing list. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted”’ department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany the order to 1 on in current number. 
Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters received will be 
promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without extra charge. No 
advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 20th 
of the month preceding publication. 








BOOKS. 
A®0uT A CURRENT SUBJECT: Souvenir Mailing Cards, 


a brief treatise on the preparation and marketing of these efficient 
town-advertisers. ~oee ae, nonpareil; 25 cents, with set of photograv- 
ured cards. OTTO KNEY, Madison, Wis. 


GENTS WANTED—In every city, county and State; male 
or female; Christian; to sell the People’s Bible History. This book is 
the product of the brains of the Protestant churches of the world, includin 
Gladstone, Lorimer, Farrar, Sayce, Beet, Gregory. Hale, MacArthur, Bristol, 
and others. Send for prospectus circular. RHE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HIS- 
TORY CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


BRAS in your advertising make business hum. My book, 

“Some Advertising that Advertises,” contains a two years’ supply for 
50 cents; not cheap brains either. Indorsed by E. St. E. Lewis, N. EF Fow- 
ler, Jr., and otherexperts. W.H. WRIGHT, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EMBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 
concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have 

a few copies of this pamphlet which we will send tpaid on receipt of 10 

cents. Former price, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, ee pe with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This 
is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain up 

to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope 
corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset in improved 
form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also contains a brief 
treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 
7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that no pro- 
cere compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND PRINTER 
OMPANY, Chicago; 34 Park Row, New York. 




















ITCHEN FRENCH, complete and accurate. 


Ben Franklin Company, 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 


25 cents, 
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BOOKS 


GEND STAMP for sample copy Art Ad Age, the advertising 
printer’s paper, issued monthly, 50 cents per year. THE ART AD 
AGE CO. (Wright, Electric Printer), Buffalo, N.Y. 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK, 
new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertisements, 
blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund on 
first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 

a |p sean treatise upon the correct method of woe ready half-tone 

cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND 

PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illustrated; price, 

Io cents, ge Worth a times this amount to any printer or press- 

man. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, Chicago; 
34 Park Row, New York. 


: ANTED—Agents to sell ‘‘Old Cato,’’ a book on the dog; 

two volumes in one; written by John Paul Dudley; a companion book 
Anyone who loves the dumb beast should not fail to 
books of this century. Old 
. SHEPARD, manager, 212- 














to ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 
have a copy of this work; one of the best sellin 
price, $4; new price, $2.50. Address HENRY 
214 Monroe street, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
OR SALE—A book and job printing office in a town of 


2,000; valued at $500; doing a good business. Must sell cheap for cash. 
HELM BROS., Arlington Heights, III. 


FoR SALE — Book and job printing office in a thriving city; 
well established and doing a good business ; will inventory $8,000; will 
Box 132, Stockton, Cal. 








go at a very low price for cash. 


FOR SALE—Half interest in a good paying Democratic 

weekly paper in central Iowa. It is the official paper of both city and 

county; has a circulation of 2,000. Enjoys a good job patronage and is free 

a ge DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY, care of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
icago, Ill. 
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CREENS FOR SALE; Wolfe make; one 12 by 15, 135 line; 

one 14 by 16, 155 line; anc ene Io by 12, 135 line, ruled Sg No reason- 

able offer refused to1 one or all. TORONTO ENGRAVING CO., 92 Bay 
street, Toronto, Canada. 


YPE FOR SALE—Seven fonts Florentine Old Style No. 2, 
8 to 48 point. Absolutely good as new. GEO. C. HICKS, Berlin, Wis. 








HELP WANTED. 





AGENTS WANTED — For the only complete work on 

advertising extant ; a perfect encyclopedia of the entire subject ; sold 
on new plan at haif original price; an exceptional we igri for those who 
can see business men. PUBLICITY, Box 603, Columbus, Ohio. 





AM LOOKING for a man to edit type-specimen matter. 

An original thinker, an apt quoter, a discriminating user of words, and 
student of type expression. I would like his reference, price, and fullest 
possible proff that he can do the work. ‘* M 336,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ON-UNION linotype operators wanted, men or women. 
** M 342,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 


GALESMAN can add commission on which one earned $800 
in 1898. ‘“‘ BLANKET,” P. O. 1371, New York. 


ANTED— A first-class half-tone etcher; a man that can 
tool preferred. ‘‘ M 363,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


\ X 7ANTED — Design for a trade-mark; must be a simple and 

striking figure or design and characteristic of medicinal preparations. 
Ten dollars will be paid for the one we adopt. Address THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS MEDICAL CO., Box 1140, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—Experienced binder, with small pint, to attach 
himself with a Chicago printing house, equipped with space and 
**M 326,’ INLAND PRINTER. 

















power. 
ANTED—First-class, all-round designers who can do both 


water-color work and pencil. Men familiar with sign work preferred. 
THE STANDARD ADVERTISING CO., Coshocton, Ohio. 








For SALE — Small job office in hustling Illinois town of 
10,000; only job shop in city; good reasons for selling; bargain. ‘‘M 
324,"’ INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTER WANTED—To invest $2,500 and take full charge 
of fine office ; city of 300,000; competent man; stock company. ‘‘ M 364,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Te LITHOGRAPHERS — Energetic, all-round lithographer 
can have room and power rent free in live Western city, in connection 
with well-established book and job office employing an average of fifty-five 
hands. This is a chance for an enterprising young man to establish himself 
in business. ‘* M 350,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 
[ JMEQUALED country news and job plant; new; doing 

excellent business in western Wisconsin ; must sacrifice immediately. 
‘*M 328,” INLAND PRINTER. 











ANTED — First-class stereotyper and pressman. Well 


qualified to fill both positions. ‘‘ M 342,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—First-class stipple and crayon artist who can 
ive satisfactory references. Can secure lucrative position by applying 
to THE STANDARD ADVERTISING CO., Coshocton, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER who 


does fine etching wants position. ‘* M 376,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


FIRST-CLASS MAKE-UP, lock-up and general printer 


desires situation. ‘‘ M 346,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


GOOD steady German and English printer, now foreman 
of a Sunday paper with jobroom, desires similar position with fair 
‘*M 327,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 











A 


salary. Can also translate. 





$10 000 A YEAR PROFIT on an investment of $25,000. 
+ _ We offer for sale a prosperous, thriving printing busi 
now operating in the best city in the West (population of 250,000), and reluc- 
tantly make this offer because other larger interests demand entire time. 
Will make reasonable terms. Investigation invited. Full particulars to 
inquiries which mean business. ‘‘ M 313,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








FOR SALE. 


OTTRELL two-revolution, box-frame, four-roller, bed 32 by 
52, trip, back-up. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin street, Boston. 








Co DUPLEX press for $1,200. Splendid condition, prints 
and folds four seven-column pages, or eight six-column pages, at 2,000 
complete papers per hour; also six pages by feeding in supplement sheet. 
Here is a big snap for some publisher. Send for descriptive circular to 
REGISTER-GAZETTE CO., Rockford, III. 


(Co DER and job presses, cutters, folding machines, wire- 
stitchers, all sizes; prices low. PRESTON, 146 Franklin street, Boston. 





LL-ROUND BOOKBINDER would like to make change; 
competent to take charge of small job bindery; sober and steady. 
**M 375,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ARtst DESIRES POSITION on some newspaper. Good 
. on portraits. Specimens submitted. Make offers, ‘* M 321,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT or foreman job printing — Long 
experience in handling work. Good salary expected. West preferred. 
““M 366,” INLAND PRINTER. 


S SUPERINTENDENT or job foreman, by man who 
knows how to estimate and turn out work at a profit; now has charge 
of large plant; good salary. ‘* M 360,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


AS TRAVELING SALESMAN, by first-class printer; 14 
years’ experience; best references. Object, better health; Michigan 
preferred. Box 636, Three Rivers, Mich. 

















For SALE—32 by 44 3-fold Brown folding machine ; latest 
pattern; practically new; list price $625; write for bargain price. ‘‘ F 
59,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


BOCRSINDER—For the past 15 years foreman. Married; 
excellent mechanic; first-class manager; full knowledge of stocks. 
“*M 323,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





OB OFFICE— Used one year; Chandler & Price Gordon, 
press cutter, type. etc.; list and terms. W. S. BROWN, 15 Salsbury 
lock, Lincoln, Neb. 


Pony PRESSES—Potter, 21 by 25; Cranston, 21 by 28. 
: Splendid condition; prices low. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin street, 
oston. 





BOOKBINDER would like to change present position. First- 
class finisher on blank and printed work ; can work on embossing press 
and job forwarding ; entire satisfaction. ‘* M 356,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OMPOSITOR — First-class jobber; all classes of work. 
Tasty, up-to-date and reliable. Open for steady situation. ‘‘ B,” 
INLAND PRINTER, New York. 








Knife Grinders 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
, If interested, write us. Complete Bindery Outfits. 


SIMPLE — AUTOMATIG — GUARANTEED. 
Using Emery Wheels arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NoTE— Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 
38-in. $60, 44-in. $65. 4 2k : i 
Style A— With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 
38-in. $90, 44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $125. With water attachment, 
$10 éxtra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 76-in. $205, 84-in. $215, 90-in. $225. 


vw wt THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





FoPrror, up-to-date job and newspaper printer and man- 
ager, wants entire management of weekly plant. County seat, South, 
preferred. ‘* M 333,” INLAND PRINTER. 


IRST-CLASS BOOKKEEPER, thoroughly experienced in 
printing office accounts, desires position; very accurate; excellent 
recommendations; best methods. ‘‘ M 354,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OREMAN—Thorough job printer—ten years’ experience as 
foreman and manager, competent, reliable— seeks position in East. 
‘“M 359,” INLAND PPINTER. 
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HALK*PLATES*RECOATED, only % cent an inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


IRST-CLASS PRESSMEN recommend Wheeler’s Make- 

ready Knives Gomes pending); best material. Worn blades replaced, 

60 cents, prepaid. Salesmen wanted. E. O. WHEELER, manufacturer, 
73 Van Voast avenue, Bellevue, Ky. 


EARN ADVERTISEMENT WRITING — Thousands of 
dollars saved to business men by doing the right kind of advertising ; 
better situations and better salaries for those engaged in newspaper and 
printing trades; worth investigating; particulars free. WORLD. PUB- 
LICITY CLUB, 100 North High street, Columbus, Ohio. 


etc. 











OB FOREMAN—First-class, desires change. Used to han- 
dling large force. Understands estimating and stock buying. State 
wages. ‘ M 353,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact ; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN'S SON, 88-90 Lewis street, New York City. 





OB FOREMAN —Thorough printer seeks foremanship of 
up-to-date composing room; close economist and careful estimator ; now 
employed in New York City; can superintend pressroom and bindery ; 
wide experience in best and largest printing houses. ‘‘ M 369,"" INLAND 
PRINTER, New York. . 


INOT Y PE—Hustling, up-to-date ad. man wants steady sit- 

uation; can operate and take care of linotype machines; union man; 

married, and strictly sober and reliable; can furnish best of references if 
desired; combination job preferred. ‘‘ M 322,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


PEN AND CHALK-PLATE ARTIST of experience wants 
position on daily or weekly paper. References furnished. ‘‘ M 340,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager, salesman, superinten- 
dent or foreman, by a man who is thoroughly practical and has had 
PS so we 
cations. 











large experience as type founder, electrotyper and dealer in 
machinery and supplies; good executive ability and business quali 
““M 374,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 


POSITION WANTED — By an experienced young book- 
binder in the Southern or Western States. Can do any kind of work and 
““M 334,’ INLAND PRINTER. 





can do light ruling; steady job only. 
PRESSMAN — First-class job and cylinder, seeks permanent 


position; can refer to all past and present employers. ‘‘ M 370,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


RESSMAN (perfecting) and Stereotyper desires steady 
position ; age thirty years; references furnished. A. FIRST, 628 Boas 
street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


GUUATION WANTED-—As superintendent or manager of 

lithographing establishment, by a practical lithographer of fifteen years’ 
experience, and now with one of the largest Eastern firms; has a thorough 
knowledge of the business, is energetic and pushing ; can furnish some cap- 
ital and would consider proposition as working partner. ‘‘R,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER, New York City. 


CITATION WANTED — By first-class proofreader on any 


kind of work; at present employed. ‘‘ M 368,” INLAND PRINTER. 

















WANTED — Position by man with twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in printing and binding business, with knowledge of commercial 

ey tees and stationery business ; thoroughly posted on paper and card 

stock; capable of estimating, competent to take charge, experienced in 

yeep ae reference. J. H. B., chairman, 412 Union Trust building, 
t. Louis, Mo. 


ANTED — Position on first-class newspaper by cartoonist 
and all-round artist. ‘‘ M 357,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED-—Situation as pressman and stereotyper; as for 
m competency, the best of reference can be obtained. ‘‘M 311,’ INLAND 
RINTER. 


VWV/ANTED- Situation as pressman in office doing half-tone 
or three-color work; magazine or bookwork preferred. Best refer- 
**M 348,” INLAND PRINTER. 











ences, 


OUNG MAN (19) wishes position in any Eastern city; six 
years’ experience in job office; catalogue, brief, bill of fare and book 
work; good reference; sober; working at present. ‘‘ M 329,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
MERGENTHALER Linotype Machines Wanted — Good, 


secondhand and up-to-date. ‘‘ M 351,’° INLAND PRINTER. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


SECRET FOR BOOKBINDERS. Send 25 cents for besf 
recipe for tabbing glue, to A HABIG, care News, Wheeling, W. Va. 





A 





LATEN PRESS EMBOSSING, with embossing boards, is 

a time-saver; three trial sheets and my book full of information, includ- 

ing samples, for 15 cents. I make zinc dies of {%-inch hard zinc. Write me 
for particulars. ERT STEWART, Fifth and Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRESSMAN , have good rollers. Will send very best: non- 
shrinkable roller composition recipe for 50cents; satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. HABIG, care News, Wheeling, W. Va. 


PRINTERS, learn half-tone engraving. Erwin’s half-tone 
process differs in essential details from all older processes, It is so sim- 
ple in operation that any printer or photographer can work it. Has been sold 
to printers and photographers for over a year and given perfect satisfaction. 
Complete outfits included with instructions. Send for circulars and learn of 
the most remarkable half-tone process in the world. J. BRUCE ERWIN, 

Newcomerstown, Ohio. 
UBBER STAMPS —5 cents per line to the trade; cata- 
logue freee SOUTHWESTERN STAMP WORKS, 1114 North Broad- 

way, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box, 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
f25.50; 13 by 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engravin 
rocesses ; plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. 
The easiest of all engraving processes ; $5 for both, including material. Book 
ne a of above sent on receipt of 50 cents. Circulars and samples for 
stamps. ENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 
INK JUICE Best ink reducer on the market. Large bottle, soc. by ex- 
press, prepaid; half-oz. sample by mail, roc., prepaid. 
THE AMERICAN PRINTERS’ MFG. CO., Hamiiton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
do good work, then only spoil it by paddin 
DO YOU when you can get R.R. B. Padding Glue, “The b 
at 15 cents per lb.— 3, 5 and 10 Ib. tins? 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort Street, New York. 


“BELL” 
CHALK 
PLATES 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
‘ou. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. We 
ave a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circuldrs for stamp. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 




















it poorly, 
est made,”’ 





The very best process yet discovered for illustrating 
daily newspapers quickly and inexpensively. Use the 
“Bell” Standard Plates and save money. Positively no 
infringement. From 50 to 70 percent reduction in cost by 
having your old base plates recoated. Address 

HIRD MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








NWoT IN THE TRUST: 
THE CHEAPEST PLACE . 


TO 
BUY 
A. A. KANTOR’S, 


=I V4 he) =) 45} 2 


194 WILLIAM ST. N. 











STOCK EMBOSSING PLATES 


Sixty different designs, for all principal lines of business. Each 
in two sizes. Sold on the syndicate plan as low as 30 cents each 
for printing and embossing plates. Send for particulars. 

HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 








CHALK PLATES 





Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


ST. LOUIS. 








APANESE PAPERS. 


For Editions de Luxe, 
Artists’ Proofs, 
Artistic Circulars and 
Programmes. 
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LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 


L M 
NIY¥ 
10 Warren St., New York. 


Dixon's - - - -- 
Clectrotyping 
Graphite ---- criciazo" | 


PRETTY PICTURES... 


T hie FOURTH EDITION of our cut cata- 
kw} logue, now ready, represents the 
best collection of half-tone and line cuts 
for use in circulars, booklets, advertise- 
ments, magazines, papers, etc., in the 
United States. Price, 10c. 


THE SPATULA, 8A Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


ST.LOUIS 
HOTO-ENGRAVING (0. 


(OR.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MSP 
ALL 


Mt OAVE tie TIME 


Running your presses except a few mo- 
ments to start, and it does your work so 
easy and willingly you wonder how you 
ever got along without it. Horizontal 
and eo ge and right sizes for printers. 
Sure and simple. 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 
Box 421. LANSING, MICH., U.S. A. 





Used and recommended by 
the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 


Different kinds prepared for 
different work. 


For moulding and polishing. 
JOSEPH DIXON 














EAUTIFUL DESIGNS in three 

i colors; bright, catchy verses 
about the printing business, and 
your ad. written by Lewis. 


Plates and verses all ready to print, 
$2.50 a month by the year. 


Advertising 
for Printers. 


LEWIS’ CALENDAR SERVICE FOR 1899. 


Send for samples and contracts. 


To be used by printers or their customers. 
Different from anything ever before introduced. 


Plates for 3-color design, 
copy and calendar block, all ready to print, 
$4.00 a month by the year. 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, Manager, 


PRINTER’S ESTIMATE BOOK. 


PRINTERS have long wished for an Estimate Book that was arranged 
in compact shape, and which could be carried conveniently 


in the pocket for ready reference. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE BOOK 


is the handiest and most perfect ever devised. No trouble 
to accurately estimate on any kind of work by its use. Mis- 
takes are impossible, and a profit can be made on every job. 
Don’t guess at the cost of work, but know what it is worth. 
Used and indorsed by the leading printers of the country. 
Recommended by all the typographical journals. Order a 
supply for your estimators and solicitors. Price: single 
copies, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00. The savings made ona 
single estimate will pay for a year’s supply. Forsale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Get it today. 


EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 
GIVEN... 


925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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eee Wee eRe Ree Me Bee Re bee 
Che Yan Bibber Roller Zo. 


Cincinnati, Obio. 


T this season of the year get rollers as early as possible. 
The longer time rollers have to season, during use, 
before the hot weather comes, the better. 
We use the latest and best compressed-air system in 
casting, and make solid, perfect rollers by the best formulas. 


Ne dee Bete be Be te be Uc ee Be te ke 
PRESS CLIPPINGS... 


We furnish the best things printed on any subject from all papers and 
periodicals daily. Something about everything and everything about 
most things. Material for lectures, speeches, etc. Terms, $1.00 per 
month and up. 


100 GOOD ADS. insulins of basins on Sige: anew agaeses 


Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 


§ Bureau of Press Clippings. 
( Chicago Press Clipping Bureau. 





Operating 
56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


POOR AD will not bring a good result. If you are fig- 
* uring for success you do not want your 
MONTHLY BLOTTERS 

to go into any bookkeeper's bunch along with the dull 

ones about insurance, stationery, or some other printer. 

Make yours so attractive that the head of the concern 
will quarrel with anybody that takes one off his desk. 

Not for the sake of discord, but for possible assistance 

to busy printers, I offer an illustrated booklet containing 


36 IDEAS 
a choice of three for each month, with and without illus- 
tration. Price, $1.00. Cuts for an illustrated series may 
be had at reasonable rates. Samples of work for the 
asking. F. F. HELMER, Sign of the Pen and Ink, 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Cebbbbdbbbbbbbdbbbbibeet deb bbebeeiebaee? 


FREDERICK FREEMAN & CO., BOSTON 


Largest Secondhand Dealers in New England. 


Genuine Bargains 


in Secondhand Printing Machinery. 
CYLINDER PRESSES. 


Scott Web Press, complete with Folder and Stereo. Outfit. 

Goss three-deck Straightline, seven or eight column, complete. 
Goss Clipper, seven or eight column, complete. 

Cottrell Two-Revolution, size 35 x 52, four-roller, table distribution. 
Cottrell Two-Revolution, size 33 x 50, four-roller, table distribution. 
Cottrell Drum, size 33 x 46, four-roller, rack and screw distribution. 
Campbell Double-Ender, size 28 x 41. 

Campbell Country, size 32 x 44. 

Woonsocket Drum, size 25 x 36, tapeless delivery. 

Cranston Pony, size 18 x 24, tapeless delivery. 

Hoe Drum, size 23% x 28%. 

Potter Country, size 30 x 46, 


Acme, size 31 X 43. 
JOB PRESSES. 


Gordon, 13 x 19, with steam fixtures and treadle. 

Gordon, Io x 15, with steam fixtures and treadle. 

Gordon, 10 x 15, with steam fixtures, treadle and throw-off. 
Gordon, 11 x 17, with steam fixtures, treadle and throw-off. 
Golding Jobber, 10 x 15, complete. 
Golding Jobber, 8 x 12, complete. 
Universal, 7 x 11, complete. 
Universal, 14% x 22, complete. 
Perfected Prouty, 7 x 11, complete. 


a. 
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Pearl Press, 7 x 11. 
Favorite Press, 10 x 15. 
Atlas Press, 8 x 12. 
Model Press, 7 x 11. 
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We have a first-class machine shop in which all our machinery is 
rebuilt. It is almost as good as new when you buy it. 
Send for ‘‘ Live Matter,” the greatest bargain paper printed. 


FREDERICK FREEMAN & CO. 


163 and 165 Pearl Street and 
517 and 519 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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— Give a Bond | OUR NEW PRICE LIST 


—givea bond paper a trial and you: OF PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
will never use any other kind for high-class commercial work. 


We have bond paper in every de—every weight —every 2 r 
color —the largest stock in the West. That’s quite a claim, isn’t it? although a very complete one, is only a temporary affair, 


But it’s true. We carry it—our trade conned : showing the stock carried at present, new lines, sizes and 
Parsons No. 1 Bond —White and Colors. ights bei tantly added. But i 
Parsons “Old Hampden” Bond —White and Colors. ee 


Parsons “London Bond "—White. 
“Hickory” Bond —White and Colors. WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


“Brokers” Bond —White and Colors. 














From the highest grade, down—we havethem all. Let us know your just the same. Send for one, fice, read it through (it will 













wants and we'll send samples. take you only a few minutes), and then judge for yourself. 
CHICAGO PAPER CoO. 

Book Papers, Envelopes, 273-277 Monroe St., CHICAGO. UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 

Sane Laneeeenan. Se. 27 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 














EXP pN NS | ON- in practice—our ae 
3 capacity and output. 
You follow suit— use our goods and secure the 

R EXPANSION of your business. 4 

#\ Write us for Samples and Latest Prices on v 

a PEGAMOID BRAND LEATHERS ~—highest grade : 

a 
wv 
Ww 





McGinty’s Adjustable Feed Gauge 


Greatest time-saver and 
most-needed appliance ever 
attached to a press. Can 
be set or reset in less than 
a minute. Doesn’t puncture 
or deface tympan sheet. In- 
valuable for register work. 
Never displaced by chang- 
ing packing. Curly paper 
and envelo; fed without 
trouble. hose using it 
can’t be induced to go back 
to old methods. A set will 
outlast a new press. Send 
for circular. anufactured 
and for sale only by 








MEGINTY FEED Gauce. 


PAT'D. 


Nou CANT 
AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT Wt. 









imitation leathers. 
LEATHERETTE-— highest grade paper imitation leather. 
FELTIN E—unequaled for the money. 


All of above are registered trade-mark. 
Bookbinders, manufacturers blank books, advertising novelties, fancy 
boxes, etc., should be informed on these products. 


ARTHUR W. POPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 









N 45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sececcececeececececceecece 
TO A ae j N T EF i FOR $2 [send you plan, full particulars and samples of an adver- 

tising idea just as I managed it, and which you can work just as well 
as I did, that can be made to realize for you a clear profit of from 20 


| eet on Gree aaa saee to 50 times this small investment. One of the nicest ideas ever offered to a printer as 
a money-maker. No need of your press being idle while you work this idea. Will 


bring you a constant profit for months to come. The Pickn National Bank. WW. MOSELEY, 103 Hill Street, Elgin, Ill. 
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THE MCGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 





& 
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S| KERATOL |— 


























TRADE-MARK 























H, yes; there are lots of imitation leathers, but —Keratol is the only substitute 
for Buffings and Skiver. It looks like seal, levant or other costly leather. 
Cheaper than the cheapest leather—trade don’t know it from leather. 

Every day our production of KERATOL equals Two Thousand Buffings. What do you 
allow for Waste on a leather binding job? KERATOL cuts to advantage. Bind a 
book in KERATOL and you won’t know it from leather. Will wear better, too. 


Sold by leading jobbers and by 


THE KERATOL COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


P. R. BRADLEY, Manager. 














JUST OUT. 


KERATOL GLUE 


Gives perfect satisfaction. Will stick 
Keratol and everything else, and holds 
well. Ask us or your jobber about it. 
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One Single Word. 
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The power of one single word is often immense. A well-chosen word 
has sufficed to stop a flying army, to change defeat into victory and to save 
an empire. It has often sufficed to save a printing office. The single 
word which has revolutionized many printing establishments and changed 
loss into profit is the word “COTTRELL.” It is not in the dictionary, 
but it is clearly defined in the history of scores of successful printing offices. 
It means a condition of the outpouring product, with no stoppages, no delays, 
no repairs, and the smallest operating expenses. Ina word, it means success. 


Does this touch a responsive chord in either your heart or your pocket? 
If so, the address is No. 41 Park Row, New York, and a postal does 
the rest. 

We are always glad to call on any printer in any part of this country, 
and we solicit the privilege of doing so. When you send for us, it involves 
no obligation whatever to purchase. It simply means that you are sufficiently 
interested to care to discuss the question of pressroom production and 
operating expenses. We so understand it. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 
41 Park Row, New York. 


E. C. GREENMAN, Western Manager. 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ghe Standard Machinery Go. 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


SUCCESSORS TO GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


Latoéd> 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


STAR CUTTERS, KEYSTONE CUTTERS, SANBORN EMBOSSERS, 
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SANBORN SMASHERS, SANBORN ROLLER BACKERS, ; 

< 

AND ALL MACHINES IN THE CATALOGUE OF : 

GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, AND DUPLICATE 7 

PARTS OF SAME ; 

, 

3 

3 3 

, 3 
< e 

$ We now have permanent Offices at z 

< e e > 

: 304 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. $ 

< > 

« ~» ? 

; CHAS. N. STEVENS, 3 

; Western Manager. 3 

4 >? 

4 ; ? 
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IRONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 








SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 


129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 
livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

209—45x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

237—43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, table distribution, 


overhead fixtures. 


and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 
234—26x32 Oscillator, 2 rollers, front delivery, table distribution. 


overhead fixtures. 


... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 


All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


March 1, 1899. 


130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 


127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 


243—25x35 Potter Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam and 





rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 
260—32x46 C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, air springs, rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work.) 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


235—30x42 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

131—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution steam and overhead fixtures. 





248—22x27 Babcock Pony Drum, air springs, tapeless delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

250—24x30 Potter Drum, 2 roller, wire springs, tapeless delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

256—33x47 Campbell complete, wire springs, tapeless delivery, table distribu- 
tion, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

257-—37x51 Scott Drum, air springs, tapeless delivery, steam and overhead 
fixtures. 


JOB PRESSES. 


252—14x20, Shniedewend & Lee Gordon Press, side steam and long fountain. 
253—12x18, C, & P. Gordon Press, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
254—13x19, Challenge Gordon, side steam fixtures and fountain. 

255—13x19, Globe Press, steam, fountain and throw-off, cylinder distribution, 
191—5x8 Pearl. 

244—I0x15 Peerless Job Press, throw-off and steam fixtures. 





(NEMEMBER THIS: 


That the wave of prosperi 
be in need of an 


ing not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and iucreasing. 


That all of our machines are —— overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 


to be as represented. That our | 1 MINS 
is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for nee work. Should you 


ist includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


e are doing business for 


your benefit as well as our own. Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for the 


display of machinery. 
Telephone, Main 3726. 





BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 
48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. BRONSON, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
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The Acme 
Meta Extension 
Furniture 


Saves time, trouble and money. ; 

It is adjustable according to picas, = MOlengtxa\ilstsM 
extending from two and one- ee CA 
quarter to four inches. When 

locked up it is perfectly secure. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES. 


= FURNITURE is made of malleable iron and will stand the strain of lock-up with 








no danger of breaking. It is carefully machined, and therefore does not wobble, and 

there is no danger of “pi.” One set of this furniture will take the place of a whole box 
of the other. There is practically no wear out to it. A trial only is necessary to prove its value. 
Price, $4.00 per dozen, packed in sets of four. Send for circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


AGMBE STAPLE GO. uimitea, 


N. W. Gor. 12th and Buttonwood Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
SSSSS, 








The 
Highest : Cuts up to one-half inch. 


Grade Back Gauge in two parts. 
Low-Priced it Grooved Table. 
Calter Webbed Base, 


Built aie’ never springs under pressure 
icin ce > samme of clamping. 
Accuracy a a Double Clamp Screw. 


Guaranteed © oe 4 Brass Rule. 











OSWEGO MAGHING WORKS, ““"5rown « Garver 


OSWEGO, N. Y. Paper Gutting Machines. 
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Simplicity of Construction @ 
Ease of Operation THE QUARTETTE , Mp CX 


Economy of Production { which makes the 


Moderate Price One-Man 


AX ordinary compositor can handle it to advantage 


A without the help of a machinist or the necessity of 
learning a new trade. e e er 
It is ready to work at 7 o'clock in the morning, with no . 
lost time for heating up. 


It runs all day, without! any delay for correcting proofs. 
One man does all the work, at an average of from 3,000 the Best and 


to 4,000 ems per hour. . . 
Using regular foundry type, the highest typographical Most Desirable Machine 


results are secured, and careful proof-correcting insured. f or S etti n g Typ e 
Write for full particulars, prices and terms to : 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


188 MONROE STREET 150 NASSAU STREET 
CHICAGO Machines can be seen in operation in either office. NEW YORK: 
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$00900000000000000000000000000 0000000 THE EMMERIGH 
NGRAVERS M 
= ee! Bronzing and 
Ho Dusting 


BEST BRASS 
Machine vYVYY 


Smbossing 
« Dies « 


Pespsir Dies for Show Cards, 
Brewery and other Calendars, 


GUARANTEED Cigar, Wine and Whisky 
IN Labels, 
Tablets, Cartons, Dry Goods 
Tickets, 


GOLD AND 
COLOR WORK, Can Labels, Catalogue 
Covers, etc. 
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Abobo bo boboblebebrnbndnérdrdrtin 


Over 1,500 
Machines 
in use. 


Special attention to Western orders, 
to insure quick delivery. 


C.STRUPPMANN & CO. 
260 HUDSON AVE. 
sisi gear, EMMERIGH & VONDERLEHR, 


129 UNION, 191-193 Worth St., New York. 
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SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 

We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing 
tablet covers, etc. 
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Wesel’s Printers’ Saw Table. 


There is no doubt about it—it’s made right, just right, all right. 
















Ss 






ROR Re eae | 
Size of Table 
18 x 24 Inches 





Linotype Slug-Cutting Attachment. %v- 


ONE OF THE 

MOST CONVENIENT 
TOOLS FOR AN 
OFFICE. 


Saws cuts, linotype slugs, electros, leads, 
reglets, furniture, etc. 
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With Without 
Slug-Cutting Slug-Cutting 
Attachment. Attachment. 


Saw Table, without shoot-board, $ 85.00 $ 70.00 
Saw Table, with shoot-board, 100.00 85.00 
LESS USUAL DISCOUNT. 


F. WESEL MFG. GO. 
' 82-84 Fulton St. .. NBW YORK. 
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THRESHER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Direct-Gonnected Motors °° + secunexr 


SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE ARE REQUIRED 
to meet the conditions of this line 
of work. 


Our long and successful career and 
wide experience enable us to build 
Motors unequaled in 


EFFICIENCY, 
RELIABILITY, 
REGULATION, 

EASE OF CONTROL. 








CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 








THE 


GUARANTEE — Satisfaction. 
INVITE— Investigation. 
CHALLENGE — Competition. 
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24 BABCOCK 
Presses 
Sold in 


January. 
G@ | seeececesee 
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Apply for catalogue, prices and full description to 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. 60., New London, conn. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


6 C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
aes OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, STANDARD Drum Guylinder, 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, DISPATGH Single-Revolution, REGULAR, COUNTRY 
‘Bouverte House, Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E. C., and other Gylinder Presses. 


London, England. 





FOR SALE BY 





BARNHART BROS. & 


SP/NDLER, MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 


183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 





GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 





COST IS THE FOUNDATION OF ESTIMATES 











“PPJERFECTION” No. A... 


A cut of which is shown herewith, is the cheapest machine 
in the world of its capacity, two sheets to one-half inch. 


Will use round wire Nos. 23 to 28, inclusive, and flat wire with- 


out change. 
Extra large saddle and table, with space between head and cast- 


ing extra large, viz: fifteen inches. 
Exclusive new patent spring-roll feeding devices. 
Exclusive new patent quadrant feed gear. 
Exclusive durable wire-cutting apparatus. 
Exclusive new patent supporter, having a backward motion. 
In short—the most desirable stitcher ever placed on any 
market of its capacity. 
Information freely given. Machines ready for shipment. 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


60 Duane Street, English Office : 
Canadian Office : T. W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 
28 Front Street, West, New York. 46 Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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There are Shavers 


ND SHAVERS. We make them of all kinds, sizes and prices 
from $30.00 to $950.00. The one illustrated above is the highest 
type of shaver perfection. It is the only shaver made which will 
produce electroplates uniform and correct in thickness. Printers 
who do their own electrotyping realize the desirability of a plate 

which is absolutely correct. Such concerns as Theodore L. De Vinne & 
Co., and J. J. Little & Co., of New York, of national fame, use and recom- 
mend this shaver. In saving of labor alone it will pay its entire cost the 
first year. Send for special illustrated circular. 
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We manufacture a 
complete line of ma- 
chinery and supplies INLAND 
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HE TREMENDOUS IMPRESSIONAL STRENGTH, 
permitting the heaviest half-tone forms to be run without 
\ the slightest yielding of bed or cylinder—no guttering 

<4 between margins —no wear of plates at edges. 


The exquisite smoothness of running derived from the Crank 
Movement, permitting the press to be driven as fast as any other 
two-revolution press manufactured, but without that strain and wear 
which soon causes trouble on the other machines. 


These are the particular points of merit which make..... 


Che Whitlock 
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THE BEST OF ALL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 





Che Whitlock Dachine Company, 


Of Derby, Conn. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
132 TIMES BUILDING. 10 MASON BUILDING. 706 FISHER BUILDING. 
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Golding & Co’s Catalogues 


Machinery and Tool Catalogue Cut Books 
Fully describing all articles of our manufacture and a Our large book is out of print. We have three classi- 
complete line of general supplies used by printers, ex- fied catalogues as follows: Society Emblems, 552 de- 
cepting type and paper stock. Sent on receipt of ten signs; Trade and Business Cuts, 284 designs; Poultry, 
cents to cover mailing, etc. Stock and Animal Cuts, 414 designs. One for ten cents, 


or three for twenty-five cents. 
Type Catalogue F 
Catalogue of Type, Borders and Ornaments, com- (Calendar Sheet 
prising a full assortment of standard faces and latest 


novelties. Mailed upon receipt of ten cents. Showing a large variety of electrotyped calendars, 


twelve months on one plate or in sets of twelve for 
Ink Book and Price List calendar pads, all of which can be supplied for any 
Showing a full line of Owl Brand Inks in blacks and year. Mailed for a one-cent stamp. 


colors, with a reduced price list that will interest every Py . P 
user of printing inks. Mailed upon receipt of twenty Junior Catalogue of Machinery, Tools, furniture 


cents. Shows a complete line of all machinery and tools 
. used in the press room, composing room and bindery, 
Art Tone Specimens but in more compact form than our full catalogue. 
Showing the Owl Brand Art Tone Inks and Colors. Every foreman should have one. Obtainable on request 
Mailed upon receipt of ten cents. by stating where employed and in what department. 


Hny of the advertising matter above described, excepting the cut catalogues, will, 
on request, be mailed free to our customers and to all employing printers. 


Boston Philadelphia 


é 
185 fort Hill Square Co 1004 Arch St. 
New York Golding & + Chicago 





the Chandler & PricePress 






10,000 in satisfactory use. Trav, 








The Double Disk and Fountain 


Give the machine a 
superior distribution. 





The Throw-off 


Is the simplest and 
most effective patented. 








The Depressible Grippers 


Are the most convenient : CHANDEES 
and perfect ever devised. NS . 





Ask your Dealer for 
the C. & P. GORDON. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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THE SIMPLEST AND MOST PERFECT MADE. 
All working parts are made of best quality steel, hardened and carefully tempered. 
° Workmanship and material guaranteed. 


Thousands in use by Best Houses in this Country and Abroad. 






























No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, 1 sheet to 114 inches. 


The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 
are built in five sizes, adapted E ‘ FE ER & ( O 
to all requirements. 8 ® e 
7— capacity —\ Sole Selling Agents, 
No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


: i aes 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


1.4 


3 
; oe ee 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Printers’ | 
Rollers ~~: 


CHICAGO 
ROLLER 


CHICAGO * 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








That 
THE BEST and 
MOST LASTING 




































to be perfectly straight, round and smooth. We use the very best materials 
and our help is most experienced. 2 i 
We are not the oldest rollermakers in this city, but we have been in the business 
three years, and have long since passed the experimental stage. Our plant is so 
thoroughly equipped that we can turn out work on as short notice as any other 
roller factory in the world. 
The best printers in this and many other cities are using our goods, both in the 
manufactured roller and the composition in bulk. 


Wi have the latest and most improved machinery, and guarantee our rollers 











BSVeeeewVeeeew_ee2wee12ee => 

For any information not contained in this 
Our Tablet é advertisement, address our factory office. 

e,e 
Composition CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 

is the best on the market— we can refer you to 
many prominent printers who will verify this ‘ 84 Market Street, CHICAGO. 
statement. A trial will convince you of this fact. 

































THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE SCOTT Two- 








IS SUPBRIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


BECAUSE OF ITS 


New Bed Motion, Absolute Register, 
Excellent Construction, Perfect Ink Distribution, 
‘Rigid Impression, _ Printed-Side-Up Delivery. 


Great Speed. 


THIS IS OUR NEW SERIES, AND 
GREATLY DIFFERS FROM THE OLD. 
LOOK IT UP BEFORE ORDERING. 








© o—%—» 9 
Send to Nearest Office for Sizes and Prices. 

© ; % i ® 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building. It S tt ¢g 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block. Wa er C9 0, 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building. Plainfield, Rew Jersey, 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building. u.s. A. 


Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New Yor. 
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Rg m in ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
HANDSOME EFFECTS. 


—aAND— REASONABLE PRICES. 


Embossing ¢ 


CATALOGUE COVERS A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTH AND LEATHER CASE-MAKING, 
BOOK-EDGE GILDING AND MARBLING. 


WALCUTT BROTHERS, 
oe) 139-143 CENTRE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BAS-RELIEF OF ADMIRAL DEWEY beautifully embossed. Sample 
copies mailed, prepaid, on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 









GUSTAV STEIN, 


Berlin S. 26, Elizabeth-Ufer 5-6, 
...Germany... 
IMPORTER AND EXPORTER 


" st Novelties in Type. 


Lithography, Bookbinding, Printers’ and 
Bookbinders’ and Lithographers’ Machinery 


In Great Variety and of the Latest Designs. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


QCOLDLO LOL LBLOCLDLOLOLO LOLA LOUD LO LOLOLE 





PoLDLoLoesesesesosooese 
COT NT OTLSLSLDLSLDIDESE 


G 
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A()() Periodicals are recorded in the 
Directory and Price List. 
















SR 
emington 


Standard Typewriter, 
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The many printers who are also publishers, or who 
carry Books, Periodicals, Newspapers and Stationery 
as a side line, ought to have the best information on 
those branches of their business. Its Directory and 
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a , 
4 Price List of Periodicals is alone worth the subscrip- q 
: tion price. . ‘ 
4 THE BOOKSELLER ’ 
» $1.00 a Year. AND NEWSMAN, > 
Heatiesaaconsee 49 West 24th St., NEW YORK. $ 
9 24 * . * 144 Madison St. 
: +1? Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ““carcaco. 
s AMAA AA AAAAAAAAAADAADAAAAAAMADAAD DADA tet 

















Automatic Points.... 
Either Mechanical or Electrical 
can be supplied. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 127 DUANE ST. Paper Folding and Feeding Machinery, 
SaeTon, sat sumeians or. sain OFrice AnD Factory, PEARL RIVER, N- Y. 


BOSTON, 149 CONGRESS ST. 
LONDON, 46 FARRINGDON ST., £.C. (One hour from New York City.) 
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The Robert Dick 
Mailer 


has stood the test of years. The 
first to be invented, it still leads 
all others in simplicity, 
durability and speed. 

With it, experts have 
addressed from 6,000 to 
8,586 papers in less than 
an hour. No office com- 
plete without it. 


For information concerning 
Mailer, address 


» Rev. Robert Dick Est. 
139 West Tupper St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


773 
3399999999 





COMMENCEMENT 


Invitations for Colleges, Schools, etc. 





 iecciic 


174-176 STATE STREET. CHICAGO. 


Steel Plate { Engravers and 
Printers. 


Steel Die 
oo * ©: * Gane Ge 


Copper Plate 


Engravers aad 
Embossers. 


; WM. FREUND & SONS, 
: 


Write for samples, circulars and price lists 
pertaining to our various lines. 
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KYPecIALTIES. 


Covers 
Book Papers and 
Document Manilas 


Illinois Paper Co. 
181 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Buy your Flat Writings direct 
from the manufacturer, and get uniform stock at all times. 
We carry in Chicago the largest stock of Loft Dried and Tub 


Sized Papers in the West. All Papers are ‘of our own manu- 
facture and lines that you can duplicate at any time. 


«IN STOCK... 
Ledgers Linens Bristols 
Superfines Colored Flats Wedding Papers 
Fines Ruled Stock Fancy Papers 
Bonds Envelopes Embossed Boards 


Wedding Note, Quarter Ream 
Goods and Papeteries. 


Capacity 35 Tons Daily. 


ee 4 WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
Cats con 238-240 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 














PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 


All the Best. 
First and Latest. 


ATTACHMENTS 
for the Job Press, Stan 
Ask your dealer for them oarne MEET OROTER 


pte phy QS 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, no: 6o duane Street, NEW YORK. 

















James White & Co. 


COVER 
PAPERS 


177 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





















TH BRITISH PRINTER 


A JOURNAL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. ae AN 
ms} ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


TES on trade matters; news of developments 

in all sections; hints and wrinkles for workers ; 

the furtherance of technical education; job sug- 

ges ions and designs ; specimens criticised ; supplements 
y all processes — in color and monochrome. 


7s. 6d, pestfree.  RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
Specimen copy, ls. LONDON: 1 Imperial Bidgs., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
LEICESTER: De Montfort Press. 
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A Bunch 


of bright 
ideas 
every 
month. 





A business man’s magazine which appeals to printers 
because of its ‘‘superlative degree’’ type effects. It wili aid 
you in your ad. composition—it’s an example of high-class 


typography throughout. 
Sample copy, 5 cents; per year (12 bunches), 50 cents. 


Address THE AD SENSE COMPANY, 
160 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





LEDGER BRAND AMERICAN RUSSIA. 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY SKIN. 


SOLD ONLY sy 


She Rest Russia Leather. : 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
Bookbinders’ Materials, 


15 South Sixth Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0 











FOR SALE | S=°oonamo machinery 


One Campbell Economic 4-roller Press, 43x56. 
One Campbell Job and Book 4-roller Press, 





41 x56. 
One Campbell Job and Book 2-roller Press, 

41x56. 
One Cottrell & Babcock 4-roller Press, 24x30. 
One Sanborn Star Power Paper Cutter, 34-in. 
One Campbell-Stonemetz Folder. 
Two Donnell Stitchers. 
One German Stitcher. 

The above machinery has been thoroughly overhauled 


by a first-class house and I guarantee it to be practically 
as good as new. For full particulars, address 


A. K. PARKE, Agent, 
1609 Masonic Temple, 


+++e Chicago, Ill. 








on stock ruled forms. Howdo youthink they 
would look if you printed the rules from a 


CEROTYPE 


at the same time that you print the heading? We 
have a great many patterns of bill-head and state- 
ment rulings which we will sell for 4 cents and 
5cents per square inch, cut to any size. Our rules 
are continuous, showing no joinings. 

Write for samples of lithographic effects on 
Gordon presses and our booklet on ‘‘Presswork.” 


FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
216 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


ge print all of your bill-heads and statements 


The Dittman Overlay Process 


Is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, wood cutsand allillustrations requiring 
overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid method, 
superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut overlay in 
all the cities where it has been introduced. If time 
is valuable, finer results desirable, and saving in 
the cost of printing any object, the practical up-to- 
date printers should use this process. Full par- 
ticulars will be given upon application to the 
company. The foundation patent for all manu- 
factured overlays is owned by it. Licenses can be 
obtained for territory or shop. Address 


THE DITTMAN OVERLAY COMPANY, 
409 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY. 





_ F. H. Stevens Co. 


Manufacturers 


STBaL... vie 


—— For Wood and Bag Printing ——— 


BRASS TYPE 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


100 High St., Boston, Mass, 


10 cents 
in stamps. 


STOCK 
CUTS 


Just issued by 


The Beck Engraving Co., 


147, 149, 151 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New 
Catalogue, 


300 subjects, 








PURCHASE ST- 


I 
O HARTFORD ST- 
*BOSTON’MASS: 








ADVERTISERS, PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 


Save Time 
=== Money 


Byusing Challen’s Record Books...... 


Ruled, Printed and In- 
dexed for quick entry 
and reference. Descrip- 
tive circular and price 
list on application. 


Subscription Record. 
Advertising Record. 
Advertiser’s Record. 
Job Printer’s Record. 
Correspondence Record. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street. +eeeCHICAGO. 
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Two Phil May Nos. 
Three Beginner’s Nos. 
Two Meissonier Nos. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


These seven Nos. and one year’s sub- 
scription from March, 1899, all for $1.40. 


ADDRESS 
THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 
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The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch: und 
Steindrucker, 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 


Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 9s.—post free. 
Sample Copy, 9d. 
DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 


19 Dennewitz-strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 











Wetter’s 
‘Standards | 





And here’s the Better Wetter you’ve heard 
so much about. 





Both the above made in five and six wheels, 
and usually carried in stock. Style M to be 
made to order. 


Here are the figures. 


1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 


Any special machine for special work can 
be designed and built to order by us and guar- 
anteed to do perfect work. 


y 


» 


We are Numbering Machine Specialists. 
Consult us when you require the best num- 
bering machines that can be made. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


515 to 521 Kent Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Agents for G 


Imitation Leather. 
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THE J. W. O’BANNON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Book Cloth and 
Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


; HOLLISTON 
LINEN-FINISH 
$ BOOK CLOTHS and YJ 
ory, 
BUCKRAMS, also aie of Brooklyn. 
KERATOL Cable Address, 


Obannonco, New York. 


— 


74 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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“Frythro” Dry Plates. 


HEIR sensitiveness to the red light 


makes them superior in color value to 

any other isochromatic plate now in 
market. They will be found + agen 
adapted to the making of the blue and 
yellow plate in three-color work, giving 
full red action, and decreasing the time of 
exposure for the blue plate from thirty to 
five and ten minutes. A trial will convince 
you of their incomparable excellence. 


Send for Price List: 


International Color-Photo Co. 
1317 Monadnock Block, 


T hone, 
a Chicago. 


Harrison 1025. 
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Louis Dejonge & Co. 


71-73 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


PAPER FACTORY: Staten Island. 
LEATHER FACTORY: Newark, N. J. 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 

Makers’ Materials. 

Marble, Surface Coated and 

Embossed Paper's. 
“‘Keratol,”” best imitation of Leather. 


M. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1833. 


Bookbinders’ and 
Pocketbook Makers’ 
Supplies... 


Agents for 
“KERATOL” 
Best Imitation of Leather. 

Size for 
Embossing 
*‘Keratol.’” 


Dealers in 
Imported and American 
MARBLE PAPERS. 





For... 


ee 


EASTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Brass Tybe ze 
: 


18-20 Rose Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Printers and Bookbinders. i 
>2>3>2: 


75 and 77 Duane St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
BEST 
and 


PrMtcrs v= 
Rollers... “ 


aso LabDlet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





BSTABLISHSD 18 


PHOTO PROCF 5 | ENGRAVERS 


WE AiM AT THE BEST 


PRINTING “QULiiel 


N PLATES 


WiLAMSOR FNER 
EngyaVing_ Co. 


— DENVER—— 


om 





ETCHING ZING 


Superior pay selected HARD ZINC, machine 
ound and polished, for Half- Tone and Line 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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& Co. 
... MACHINISTS... 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


——A SPECIALTY. 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
Sixth Floor, Rear.... 


CHICAGO. 








RILADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


rs LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO..... New Location. 


We make the Best 
TABLET GUM sold, called 


PEERLESS. 


White or Red. 
12-Ib. Pails. 20 Cts. Lb. 








wey SUGCESSFULSUR ST TUTE 
BENZINE 
ever offered to Printers. 


Preserves and Keeps 
ROLLERS soft ; 
does not crack 

nor harden them- 


Se , PY 
Fire Ins. Cos. 


Ke 
Ker Thousands of Print- 
ers are now using 
Tarcolin in lieu of Benzine. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
126 William St.» New York 








ARMOUR 
GLUE WORKS 


Special Glues 
rr Bookbinders 


and Printers’ Rollers.... 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE BLACK & CLAwson Co. 


Foot Power Perforator. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 
BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery, 

Plating Machines, 
Special Machinery, etc. 


INK MILLS...... 
PERFORATORS. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 





WELLS’ 
“Strong Slat” Cases 


Still lead for general merit. 


See the LATEST and BEST, the 


DISPLAY TYPE CASE 


(Trade name.) 
Descriptive circulars sent to applicants. 


HEBER WELLS, 
155 William St. . NEW YORK. 





THE DAYTON 
GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINE leads all others in 


\ Simplicity, 
i, Economy and 
) Durability. 


Fi Sizes from 
1 to 50 H.P. 


W/ THE DAYTON 
GLOBE 
IRON WORKS 
co. 
840 Ludlow St., DAYTON, OHIO. 





To California and Back, 
i pp., 176 illustra- 


ons. R 
The Moki Snake Dance, 


60 pp., .. named 
tions. '3 ¢ 


Grand Canon Arizona, 
32 pp., 15 —-* 
tions. 2¢ 

New Mexico 3 Re- 
sorts, 88 pp., 31 illus- 
trations. 2cts. 

Arizona Health Resorts, 

pp. "s 18 illustra- 
} Mg 2 cts. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, 
48 pp., 39 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, 
and special resorts for tourists 
aly homeseekers in the Great 
They. are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and : 
= 
= 





Read 
These 
Books 


Mailed free 
for postage named. 
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will make you better acquainted 
with the attractions of your own 
land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A.,A.T. & 8. F. R’y, 
1386 Great Northern Bldg. 


CHICAGO. 





HA Magazine 


devoted to the interests of 
those engaged in Printing, 
Publishing, Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Electrotyping, 
etc. & Handsomely illus- 
tratedand printed ona fine 
quality of paper. Send 
ten cents for a copy. 


$1.00 a year, 50c. for Six Months, 
10c. a Copy. None Free. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 143 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Profitable Advertising, Pf Se 


tising journal published by Kate E. Griswold, 
Boston, Mass., is now located in new and 
larger ‘offices at No. 227 Washington street. 
(Opposite Globe Building. ) 


Ten cents brings a sample copy 


of this up-to-date illustrated magazine, if you 
mention Zhe Jnland Printer. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
Foreign subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


Address 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, 
227 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





The complete set of 148 de- 
signs submitted in the recent 
advertisement competition of 
the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany can now be obtained in 
book form. This is a valu- 
B on d able work for the compositor, 
the apprentice, the adver- 
Ads. tiser or the writer of adver- 
tisements, as it gives many 
suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 
9x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 25 centsfor March only. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 
34 Park Row, 214 Monroe Street, 
NEw Yor«. CHICAGO. 


Magna 
Gharta 





“Puritan” 
Embossing 
Size 


Is Unequaled. 


Pearl Leather 
& & 
Finish 
Dries Instantly. 
Quality Unsurpassed. 
te 
Write for Sample to 


F. W. Thurston & Co. 


Manufacturers, 
CHICAGO. 





Copyright, 1898, 


by James Charlton. GOOD BYE!” 


" Gicagox 
S{itontR: 


The direct, best and only « oomaiataly rock ballasted, dustiess 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO and PEORIA, 
ST. LOUIS | and KANSAS CITY. 


rough Pull mm Chicagoto 
HOT SPRINGS, $. ARKANSAS, DENVER, 
COLORADO, AND CALIFORNIA. 
James CHARLTON, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
RAILROAD. 


PERFECT 
PASSENGER 
SERVICE. 





Send for THE INLAND PRINTER 
CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK 


192 pages. 1,628 cuts. 
25 Cents, postpaid. We refund the 25 Cents. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
34 Park Row, New York. 212 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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FOR 
PUBLIC & HIGH SCHOOLS, 
LAW, MEDICAL, BUSINESS, 
TRAINING SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
I ‘é ALL LITHOGRAPHED, 
A / LITHOGRAPHED & PRINTED 
: AND 
LITHOGRAPHED WITHBLANK SPACES 
FOR PRINTING. 
LITROGRAPIONG Goes LiITHOGRAPHING Co. glleribenice tists 


INALLITS BRANCHES 160-174 ADAMS ST. TO THE 
FOR THE TRADE. CHICAGO. TRADE. 






Litho-Typo Stationery Blanks — Stock Certificate and Bond Blanks — Check, Draft and CertiZ<ate of Deposit Blanks 





Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 
are the points which make the 


Perfected Prouty Job Presses so popular. 







Perfect Ink distribution. Noiseless, strong and simple of construc- 
tion. Not a Cam on the Press. Presses running in every civilized 
country. Send for catalogue and prices. Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
No. 100 High Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Catham’s 1898 “Monitor” 
Numbering «Paging Machine 


will print 15,000 impressions per hour; doing good work; 
perfect smoothness and accuracy. It is built on correct, 
up-to-date principles, embodying many points of superiority 
over other machines. We claim: 





















15,000 rer‘iour. 















First Workmanship, material and finish the Fourt The impression is self-adjusting, 
very best. giving the same impression on work 
from half inch in thickness down to one sheet. 





Secon Fewer working parts than any 






other make. Fifth The dogs which fit into the arbor to 

line the figures have twice the bearing 

Chird Power attachments are operated by surface of other heads, insuring greater accuracy 
an eccentric movement, thereby giv- of alignment and durability. 





ing a smooth, positive movement of the head at 
each stroke at the highest rate of speed. 










Sixt To change heads, or from foot to steam 
power, no tools are necessary. 









May we send you further details? 


IRITE FOR OUR SPECIALTY CATALOGUE showing. Latham’s 
MAS ‘‘ Monitor’’ Wire Stitchers, ‘‘ Monitor’’ Perforators and 
other specialties, LARGE STOCK OF REBUILT MACHINERY ON HAND. 


Pury a eee CU) oon wen ceteomaret. 
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UOLLMAN’S INKS.... 

















The Ad. for March. 


We are so busy, 
We lack time to say much for March. 














This may not be new, 
But it is true. 








We are sure we are right 
And we are going ahead. 








Our newest Black Ink for Bond, 
Linen and other hard papers only, is called 


HONESTY Black because it 
IS THE BEST POLICY Black. 


On receipt of 60 cents we send a one-pound 
sample can, express paid, to any part of the 
United States, or two pounds for $1.00. 














unless they’re Made by Ullman 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


146th Street and Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


cae PRINTING INK MAKERS 


S 





No Inks are Ullman’s Inks 


Exporters of Printing Inks to dealers and large consumers. 
Exporters of Dry Colors, Liquid Carbon, Varnishes, for inkmakers. 
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Postseriptum. 





ULLMAN’S 
KE BRONSTIKON. 


A NEW SIZE FOR TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC BRONZE 
PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


New, but not untried. 
Will work on any kind of paper and HOLDS THE BRONZE. 
No more rubbing off! No more spoiled jobs! 


You have rejected bronze jobs because they lost you time and 
money. 


Now you can take them at a profit by using 


Ullman’s Bronstikon. 
Bb (He 


We will send a sample pound, express prepaid, to any part 
of the United States on receipt of one dollar. 


Sole Manufacturers — 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 
146th St. and Park Ave., 
New York City. 
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[.L.BROWN 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


MAKERS OF .... 


Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ Ledgers, 
County or State Records. 





ADAMS, MASS. 
U.S.A. 








| All-Linen Papers 


| For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


Bond Papers 


| For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Purposes. 


| Bandmade Papers 


We are the only makers of Handmade Paper in the 
United States, and the increasing demand for these 
papers for drawing, water-color painting, correspondence 
and special book editions gives ample evidence 
of their popularity. 





GERS J..W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


212-218 MONROE STREET, 


Be sure to specify CHICAGO, 
4“ BR WN’ 9 
nape 7 Are Western Agents for the Linen Ledger and 


when ordering your Record, the All-Linen and the Bond Papers. 


Blank Books. 



































| 
| 
| 
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THE MOST PERFECT AND THE MOST PRACTICAL BOOK FOR 
THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING (AS WELL AS 
PERMANENT BINDING) IS THE & & & & & @ @ @ @& # 


Faifer Blank Book Cover «: Binder 


PSISASTSASASASASISSISISSASASASASISASASASA SAGA SASS SS ASASA SAS Ie AacscisdsAAsAs 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS WHICH SHOW HOW THREE OF 
THE LARGEST COMPANIES IN CHICAGO LIKE THE FAIFER SYSTEM: 








AN ORDER FOR THIRTY-TWO LEDGERS. AN ORDER FOR ONE HUNDRED 
General Offices American Radiator Company. AND TWENTY-SIX LEDGERS. 
Shepard-Faifer Company, City. Lake and Dearborn Sts., CH1caGo, February 22, 1899. GENERAL OFFICES 
Gentlemen,—Some time ago we installed a full equipment of ledgers, journals and cash cine " 
books—loose-leaf forms—to cover the operations of our accounting at the General Offices. We The American Steel & Wire Co. 
have used your binders throughout, and beg to state that we are very well pleased in every 
CHICAGO, February 16, 1899. 


respect with the device. It is our purpose to extend the loose-leaf system to all branches of 
our business, and your binder will at all times receive first consideration. 


Shall be pleased to show its practical operation to any one whom you may chasse to send Shepard-Faifer Company, Chicago. 
NY. 


to me. Most truly yours, AMERICAN RADIATOR COM - 
-* BENJAMIN aden Auditor. Gentlemen,—We have now ordered from 
AN ORDER FOR THIRTY-TW n you one hundred and twenty-six of your 
HI is O LEDGERS. { loose-leaf ledgers, which are in use, and 
Office of the Tribune Company. h h find th aa } 
Shepard-Faifer Company, Chicago. CHICAGO, January 17, 1899. ave to say t at we nd they are giving the 
: Gentlemen — We are pleased to give our testimonial as sto the he desirability and advantages highest satisfaction in every respect, and that 
of your system of loose-leaf accounting over the out-of-date bound Ss r * . ‘ 
We have been using individual ledgers containing room for about 4,000 names each, on for large corporations can heartily recom- 
the extension system—the names at the left-hand margin, with two extra cut leaves, allowing | mend your binder, which, in the writer’s 
for the same set of names being used for 27 months; but our sad experience has been that this | ‘ 4 ° ’ é 
posed book is eee ser comenens, van the ‘additional Chepeiventngs that when the 27 estimation, is the most complete on the 
months ran out for the first list of names, they required that number of accounts which were * 
—s that oo being pean per rl and also i we further Sane from an economical ae We nr not a these . 
stan int that about one-third of the space in the ger was wast | edger purposes, but area ing same to all 
e have been using your system of loose-leaf binding for our cash book for one year, and ser . ‘ PP y 8 
as our — —- is entirely he cage wae ey tapi vat og seme a er oy ng re | our office records, which is Saving us con- 
great many disadvantages, requiring the to be copied in our department, which is entirely } “C : . 
as by our present system of loose leaves. We are about to put into use the ind!vidual | siderable labor. Anything that I can do for 
ers and journals, besides a number of auxiliary books which you made for us, and we think | you toward recommending your goods will 
pe laborating on same by utilizing your system for every purpose for which we now make use of | . 
bound books in our business office and accounting department. be pleased to do at any time. 
We have examined into a number of systems before adopting yours, but we think that for 
simplicity and durability your cover for loose-leaf system cannot be excelled. Yours very truly, 
Yours truly, TRIBUNE COMPANY. 
S. DANZIGER, Auditor. | Cc. A, HONECKER, Auditor. 


OUR THREE-QUARTER RUSSIA COVER AND BINDER, WITH METALLIC HINGES, IS THE STRONGEST MADE. 


THE ONLY COVER AND BINDER FOR LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 
FOR WHICH SHOP RIGHTS CAN BE SECURED. 


Why not arrange for supplying this book and get orders for Loose-Leaf Ledgers? This system has come to 
stay, and you should be prepared to take orders for it and get your share of the profits. The following firms have 
arranged to supply the Faifer Loose-Leaf Books, and orders in their territory should be placed with them : 


BOORUM & PEASE CO., 101-103 Duane St., New York City. | THE WENDT & RAUSCH CO., 125-127 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


THORP & MARTIN CO., 12 Milk St., Boston, Mass. _ SCHOBER PTG. & STA, CO., 111 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich. 
TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

121 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
H. M. BIDEN & CO., 112 West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md, CADOGAN-HATCHER MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 
HALL & McCHESNEY, Syracuse, N. Y. t | MOREHOUSE & CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HUGO WITIMAN, 361 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. | REES PRINTING CO., Tenth and Harney Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


FORMAN-BASSETT-HATCH CO., | PUEBLO BINDERY, Pueblo, Colo. 
223-225 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohlo. | GEO. 4, WHEELER & C0., Grand Forks, N. D. 


B. F. WADE CO0., Toledo, Ohio. 





Write at once for particulars and prices. 


THE SHEPARD - FAIFER COMPANY, wanuracturers, 
Long Distance Telephone, MAIN 555. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





We will sell the Exclusive Right for Manufacturing, as well as the Patents, for the Dominion of Canada. 
The Patents are strongly covered in every essential. 




















HE 


Noee 
Printers’ « 
Library 
Zomplete « | 
Without | 
this | 
Booke« | 


Le ho Be 


In size the book is 8% by 10% inches, contains 137 pages of type matter, 
and 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of 
this work required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book 
contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 
colors each, with proportions printed below each. Table of Contents: Defi- 
nition of Terms—Colors produced by Two-Color Mixtures—Colors pro- 
duced by Three-Color Mixtures— Description of Mixed Colors— Half-Tone 
Colors — Tints — Colors produced by printing Colors over one another —Tints 
produced by printing Tints over one another — Complementary Colors — Ex- 
periments with Colors— Harmony of Colors— Rules for obtaining Harmo- 
nious Combinations of Two or more Colors—Two-Color Combinations— 
Combinations of Three or More Colors—Combinations of Three Tones of One 





O use colors intelligently and effectively every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. As no 
reprint of the work will ever be made, the early placing of 
orders is recommended. Agents desiring to make arrange-. 
ments for the sale of this work should address us at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Work one yw 
WY Color Printing W 
v in America. W 
W A Veritable Wy 
W Work of Art. W 
f Ww 


2. sweee” 
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E have recently purchased the entire edition of 

the above work, and desire to impress upon 

each member of the printing fraternity the 
importance of buying a copy of the book. 

The edition is limited, and we now suggest 

that those who wish to add this most excellent 
work to their libraries place the order with us at once. This book 
should not be mistaken for the “Harmonizer” by Mr. Earhart, 
which has been issued since the first book was published. The 
“Color Printer” is a complete treatise upon the art of printing 
in color. ‘The following description will enable the reader to 
obtain a clear idea of what the work is: 


Color — Combination of Three of the Dark Tones of One Color — Combination 
of Two Colors which are Complementary with a Third Color produced by a 
Mixture of the Two— Combination of Colors closely related — Combination of 
Colors and Tints with Gold Bronze, with Copper Bronze— Combinations of 
Colors and Gold Ink on Colored Enameled Papers — Combinations with Black, 
with Gray — Metallic Colors produced by printing Colors on Gold Bronze— 
Thirty-seven Colors produced by Six Impressions; Changes which Colors 
undergo when surrounded by other Colors— Landscape printed in Ten Colors 
— Mapwork printed in Three Transparent Tints over Black — Embossing 
Borders— Embossing Patterns produced with punches— Embossing from 
engraved blocks—Tint-Blocks—A Few Hints on Job Composition; on 
Printing Presses, Rollers, Inks and Papers— Description of Head and Tail 
Pieces and Initial Letters— A Simple Method of Embossing. 


Until further notice we 
offer this magnificent 
work at the 


Special Price 
oF $10.00... 


sent by express, prepaid. 








The above work can be obtained of Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., either at 1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C., 


London, England, or at the De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 


Che Standard we 
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DON’T MISS THIS 

March 
Bargain 
Sale... 


LEE DIE - CCPH" DDE. O SDI 





wish to add any of these to your stock of knowledge. 
allowed to any agent or dealer. 


Advertisement Composition, Comment and Criticism is a reproduction 
of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement composition, submitted in a 
prize contest, together with the criticisms and comments of judges of 
award and others. A book for the apprentice or the journeyman. 
pages; 10 cents. 


Magna Charta Bond Ads. The —— set of 148 designs submitted in 
the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in 
book form. This is a valuable work for the compositor, the apprentice, 
the advertiser or the writer of advertisements, as it gives many sugges- 
tions as to proper display. 160 pages; 9 by 12 inches; 25 cents. 


Embossing from Zinc Plates, by J.L. Melton. A concise treatise of 12 pages 
on embossing on platen presses. We havea few copies of this pamphlet, 
which sold for a higher figure at one time, which we will send postpaid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


Book of Instruction in Metal Engraving. This work gives full informa- 
tion in regard to gold and silver marking. It is intended more particu- 
larly for apprentices, and gives copies, script, alphabets, Old English 
text, pono ciphers, inscriptions, etc. Shows how to learn engrav- 
ing of this kind, the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full 
instructions and illustrations. Also gives a synopsis of the different 
branches and general information on engraving. 48 pages; 20 cents. 
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Photo by Beatrice Tonnesen, Chicago. 


‘““MY PAPA READS IT!” 


IN all orders received during the month of March we offer the following pamphlets and books at half the 
regular prices — in some cases the figures are even less than half rate. Now is the time to purchase if you 


These prices are met, and no discount from them will be 


Etiquette of Cards and Stationery. The average person is prone to forget 
the forms that usage demands should be observed in visiting cards, invi- 
tation cards, wedding announcements, death notices, etc. To be able to 
place in the hands of inquirers a neat code of rules answering all ques- 
tions saves much time, and secures orders for work. ‘‘ The Etiquette of 
Cards” fills all requirements of this nature. No printer doing society 
printing should neglect securing this convenient and handsome work, 
which also includes the sentiments of flowers and jewels. 95 pages; 44 
by 6¥ inches; silver-embossed cloth cover; 25 cents. 


Job Composition. By Ed S. Ralph. Examples, contrast specimens se- 
lected from *‘Job Composition Notes and Queries,” in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, with criticisms thereon, and a brief treatise. The specimens 
cover the everyday range of commercial work in an ordinary office. A 
valuable book for the progressive compositor. 50 cents. 


White’s Multi-Color Chart contains 73 specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink — 
black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most generally in use. 
Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
a and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 40 cents. 


On receipt of $1.25 we will send you the entire list of seven books named above. Be sure and specify the ‘‘ March 
Bargain Sale.’’ This offer does not include the posters and the bound volumes named below. 


Inland Printer Posters. Reproductions of the monthly cover designs in 
ster form, in two or more colors. December, =~ january. February, 
arch, April, October, 1897, Leyendecker; December, 1897, Birren; Jan- 

uary, 1898, Tonnesen; February, 1898, Goudy; March, 1898, Type Form; 
July, 1898, Souter; August, 1898, Wright; September, 1898, Binner ; Octo- 
ber, 1898, Henri; November, 1898, Traver; December, 1898, Bird; Feb- 
ruary, 1809, Wright. These have been placed at the low price of 5 cents 
e also have a few copies of the large St. Valentine, 1894, poster 

by Bradley, at 10 cents each. 


Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. These are handsomely bound in hali 
Russia, neatly lettered in gold, and make a fine book of reference for the 


library. 
Vol. IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . ... . $1.00 
Vol. VIII, October, 1890, to September, 1891, i 1.00 
Vol. XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895, ia Ye cee see 
Vol. XVII, April, 1 ptember, 856, ae 1.00 
Vol. XIX, April, 1897, to September, 1897, ° 1.50 





The above prices include mailing, with the exception of the five bound volumes. These are too heavy to be sent by 
mail, and the price does not include the expressage, which must be paid by the purchaser. Write at once if you wish 
to get the benefit of these prices. Some of the books are nearly gone and will not be reprinted. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe Street ... CHICAGO. 
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How to 
Invest. 1,000 to 1. 


This book is devoted to a detailed description 
of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
share equal criticism, the construction and 
advantages of each being carefully explained. 
A very helpful feature of the book is the show- 
ing of the imposed form and the folded sheet 
side by side. 

Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘making 
of margins’’ in the form, imposition and locking 
up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- 
tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 
make the book exceedingly valuable to the 
workman. The book contains over one hundred 
illustrations. 

Price, leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 








Invest One Dollar in a 
copy of ‘‘ Hints on Im- 
osition,’’ a handbook 
or printers by T. B. 
Williams. The ratio of 
returns in information 


The Inland Printer Company, 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


34 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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[Peduction 


——-- IN PRICE. 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are enabled to offer 
for a limited time 


The New Webster 
Dictionary and 
Complete Vest Pocket 
Library... 


at a price which should place it in 
the pockets of all who need— 
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A Pronouncing Dictionary and Speller. 
A Pronouncing and Statistical Gazetteer of the World. 
A Complete Parliamentary Manual. 
A Rapid Calculator and Compend of Business and Social Forms. 
A Letter Writer and Literary Guide. 
A Book of English Synonyms. 
A Volume of Test Words, or 
A Domestic and Foreign Postal Guide. 

All of which are compressed into a book 25 x 55 inches, 
3-inch thick. 


Morocco, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges, Indexed, . . + «+ 
Extra Morocco, with Calendar, Memorandum and Stamp Holder, 
Former price, 50 and 60 cents, respectively. 





35 cts. 
50 cts. 





Send us your order now. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


34 Park Row, New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





The Cost of Printing. 


This valuable work presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 


Seventy-four pages, 63{ by 10 inches, on too-lb. S. & S.C. 
book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 










THE INLAND PRINTER 
Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


A FULL AND CONCISE EXPLANATION OF ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADE, FOR THE USE OF THE PRINTER AND HIS PATRONS. «¢ 


TABLE OF GONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interroga- 
tion, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe — 
Capitalization— Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbreviations, Itali- 
cizing, Quotations— Marked Proof—Corrected Proof—Proofreader’s Marks — 
Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — Sizes of the Untrimmed 
Leaf— Type Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — Relative Sizes 
of Type— Ne of the Point System — Weight of Leads Required for 
any Work—Number of Leads to the Pound—To Print Consecutive Numbers— 
To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling—Engraving and Illustrating — Defini- 
tions of the Principal Technical Terms U: in Fine Bookbinding — Relative 
Values of Bindings—Directions for Secur- 
ing erent — Correct Sizes of Flat g 

riting Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— @ 






CONVENIENT VEST POCKET SIZE. 
NEATLY BOUND IN LEATHER. 
ROUND CORNERS. 86 PAGES. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes @ 

of Newspapers—Leads for Newspapers— 
ae Measurement—Imposition of 
‘orms, 





“The Mechanical Details 
of the Linotype 
and their Adjustment.” 


FULL INSTRUCTION AS TO ITS CARE AND REPAIR. 
By FRANK EVANS, Linotype Machinist. 


This book has been prepared by a printer for the use of printers, 
and everything is treated from a printer’s standpoint. By following 
its instructions any competent operator can handle his own machine 
or run a plant of Linotypes. 

The book contains 110 pages, is handsomely and substantially 
bound in cloth, and is 44% x 6% inches—convenient size to carry 
in the inside coat pocket. 


Price, $3.00 per Copy, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212 Monroe St., Chicago. 34 Park Row, New York. 


Photo-Engraving 


By H. JENKINS. 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in 
relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work. 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. y 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 212-214 [Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
WORK ON 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 








. Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 


Each additional heading, $4. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, Man- 
ager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 
USE. 

American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 

town, N. Y. 
ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 

sag 2 Co., The, 250 Adams street, Brooklyn, 
N. Photo-gelatine illustrations for the 
trade. 

BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, tick- 
ets, etc. Commencement invitations and pro- 
grammes. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOILER CLEANSING COMPOUNDS. 


Lord’s Boiler Compounds are used and indorsed 
in every steam-using district throughout the 
civilized world. The genuine formulas are 
made only by Geo. W. Lord, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for our book on water contamination, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Smigel, I., 166 William street, New York. Job 
and blank book binder and paper ruler. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAD BOARDS. 
Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’, album, 
pad and tablet boards. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 18: William street, 
New York City. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. - 
Strusz, Wm., successor to C. F. Anderson, 61 
Ann street, New York. Boxwood for engrav- 

ers’ use. 
BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. eines 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
works, Hammond, Ind. 





CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hird Manufacturing Co., World building, 71-73 
Ontario street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louis, 204 East Eighteenth street, New 
York City. Woolen blankets for lain 
impression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters 171 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


Envel- 


DIE SINKERS. 
Pietz, Adam, heraldic die sinker, coats of arms, 


crests, seals, seal rings, monograms, address 
— etc. 1530 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


Wagpemee, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 
Roth Bros. & Co., 28-30 Market street, Chicago. 
Send for estimate. 


Sprague Electric Company, 20-22 Broad street, 
ew York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Levey, Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

‘oundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrot Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bidg.), 
St. Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Iron City Electrotype Co., 219-221 Third avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

icago. Also process engravers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 

facturers of printing presses and materials, 


electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 
American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
pe ay binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die emboss- 
ing to the printing, prin gr sod and station- 
ery trade, 155 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no other. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 683 Washington street, 
Boston. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


New Era Iron Works Co., 19 Wayne avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Bagise Co., 405-413 West 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. J. S. 
Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth street, 


Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 

Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate ongrnrens and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Hill, Louis A., engraver of wedding, reception 
and visiting cards for the fashionable station- 
ery trade. ‘‘ High-grade work exclusively.” 
1530 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stationers’ Engraving Co., The, 100 Nassau st., 
New York. Engraving and stamping, wed- 
ding invitations, eps and business cards, 
crests, coats of arms and monograms. High- 
class work to the trade only. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 
Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 
ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Document Envelopes. The Cincinnati Paper 
Novelty Co., 247 Walnut st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ETCHING—ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl st., 
New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 
TURE. 


Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 
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FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 


Edwards & Docker, 16and 18 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Our boxes for mailing 
books save time in packing, and protect the 
book. Ask for estimate. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weidlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Manufactur- 
ers the IDEAL gasoline engines. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


HAND STAMPS. 
Hill, B. B., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Self- 


inking, band-dating, railroad ticket stamps 
and seal presses. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Hooper, Will Phillip, 59 Fifth avenue, New York. 


riginal illustrations for books, catalogues, 
advertisements, etc. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chica; 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand avenue 
and Rockwell street. 


Diamond Printing Ink Works, 40 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Great Western Color Co., 214-216 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. M. M. Herriman, Manager. 
Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
xs Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
Co.,520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Specialties: Ink 
for copper and steel amas printers ; stamping, 
etching and proof ink. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 11-13 McKibben street, 
Brooklyn. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnatiand New York. High- 
grade printers’ ink machinery. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing tak-enaicions machinery. 


LEADS. 
Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 
LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising purposes. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Standard Smelting Works, 172 Hudson st., New 
York City. Best book metal, 5% cents; dross 
and exchange, 2% cents. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper and machine knives. Best finish. 
“*Pyro-calcic’’ temper. Oldest firm in the 
country. 


MACHINERY—SECONDHAND. 


Preston, Richard, 146 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. Saves 
expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bidg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 1137 Broadway, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machine. No connection 
with any other firm of similar name. Remem- 
ber, our address is 1137 Broadway, New York. 
Factory, Orange, N. } 


Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; send 
postal for printed matter. 


Agents 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
roadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 

Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Meee oe make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 
Morrison, E., Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 


Smith, Charles A., Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Special- 
ties for printers. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co.,‘119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 
Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and cardboard 
ofallkinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specialty: Typewriter papers. 
Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Litho, h, 
book and colored papers. seg 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 
Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER— COVER. 


We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd covers 
our specialty. Hlinois Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PASTE MAKING MACHINES. 


Day, J.H.,Co., Cincinnati and New York. Paste 
mixing machines and glue heaters. 


PERFORATORS. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
Pp ia. Direct or rotary, treadle or belt power, 
ongitudinal and transverse rows. 


Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Baltimore Engraving Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Engravings for manufacturer, publisher and 
printer; zinc, half-tone, designing. 

Bauer, H.C., Boneving Co., 17-21 S. Meridian st., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., illustrators, 115 Purchase 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 


Central Electrotype & Engraving Co., 263-271 St. 
Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Conover aageeving and Printing Co., Coldwater, 
Mich. Photo-engravers and color printers. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washington 
st., Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line etching. 


Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 
Philadelphia. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Illinois Engraving Co., Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


International Engraving Co. (Inc.), 1520 Market 
st., Philadelphia. Highest grade of excellence. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


mone, Samuel R., Century building, Cleveland, 
io. 


National Engraving Co., Washington, D. C. 
High-class designs. 


New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 Pearl 
street, New York City. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
line and wax engravers. 


Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Half-tone, zinc etching, etc. 


R. L Sov eting x dae | Co., 206 Weybosset st., 
Providence, R. I. alf-tone and line engrav'g. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 


Weisbrodt, H. W., pie Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer Building. 
Wild, Anton, 14-16 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and w engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 rborn street, Chicago. 


Half-tone, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


R r, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
nufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PRINTING FRAMES. 


Sweigard, E. W., 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 
anufacturer contact printing frames and 
camera stands. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 

process. Manufacturer screen plates. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographic publishers, color photography. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 
Chicago Photogravure Co., Pontiac building, 
Chicago. Photo-half-tone. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hand or power, with inking, wiping 
and polishing attachments. 

Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESSES. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. Send for 
our amateur printing press catalogue. 
Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 
Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st.and Ashland ave., 
hicago. Manufacturers newspaper perfecting 
presses and special rotary printing machinery. 
Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
=. Hydraulic, screw, toggle, eccentric, 
and and foot lever, for monograms, stamping, 
cutting, scoring, forming, embossing, com- 
pressing, punching. 
Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
ork. Presses for printing, embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American T- Founders Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
. 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 

pindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 

» 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. C., 
London, England. 

James, Geo C., & Co., 126 Longworth st., Cin- 
cinnati,O. Job presses and cutting machines. 

Van Allens & Boughton, Huber printing presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 


PRESSES — HAND. 
Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. ‘ Everything for 
the printer.” 


Collie, R., & Co., printers’ furnishers, manufac- 
turers of printing ink, varnishes, roller oie 
sition, etc., 208 Little Lonsdale street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, invite correspondence from 
leading manufacturers of printing machinery 
type and printers’ furnishings, with a view o' 
arranging agencies for the colonies. 

Evans, W. C., 50 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Printing presses bought, sold and exchanged. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 

Hamilton M: 
Rivers, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
ture” cases, stands, cabinets and all printers 
wood Ss, 


. Co. Main office and pon ye Two 
s.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Mfrs. of ‘‘ New Depar- 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inkoleum, St. Paul, Minn. The old reliable, guar- 
anteed ink reducer and dryer, ‘“‘ Inkoleum.”’ 
Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 

cisco. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 


Mo s & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
atent steel furniture and other specialties for 
printers. 


Newton, W. C., & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Printers’ machinery and supplies. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Wells, Heber, 155 William street, New York. 
“* Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS AND 
BRONZE POWDERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Com YY, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, 


Godfrey & Co., per en rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


i O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
ity. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1859. 


PUNCH CUTTING AND MATRIX MAKING. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel Sonar cutting. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins and press locks. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Machines 
for all widths and kinds of stock. 


RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS AND DIES. 
Baumgarten & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RUBBER STAMP SUPPLIES. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. Printers 
and others send for printed matter about the 
manufacture of rubber stamps. 


RUBBER TYPE. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. Perfec- 
tion solid rubber type is best. Made from 
patented metal molds. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing machines and pens. 


Rul- 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 





SORT CASES. 


American Bolt and Screw Case Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of cases for printers’ sorts. 
Circulars and price list on application. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
a. selection, most original designs. 
— to nearest branch for latest specimen 


BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe. 

San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES—Atlanta, Dodson Print- 

ers’ Supply Co. 

Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 

Toronto, Toronto T Foundry. 

Montreal, Toronto LF Foundry. 

London, England, M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 

Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Munson, 
successor, 13 Chambers street, New York. 
Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63-65 Beekman st., New 

York ; 163-165 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland avenue, 
Chicago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 
Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 
Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 
Newton Cpe ne fe Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Estimating, deduct spaces and quads. 
Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ supply 
house tn Canada; highest class ready prints 
and plates. Branches: Halifax, Montreal, 


Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, Toronto. 
Everything for the Printer. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth ave., 
Chicago. 

Goodson Type Casting and Setting Machine Co., 
96 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 


Johnson Type Casting and Setting Machine, 
New Bedford, Mass. Write for circulars. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American T Founders Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of w 
type, borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. 


Wells, Heber, 155 William street, New York. 
Hard wood ; fine finish; beautiful faces. 
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Color Printer, The . 


Consolidated Press Cig Bureau siopkaen 


Cottrell, C. B., 
Cramer, G., Dr awh Works... 
Crutsinger, C. 4 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co.. 

Dejonge, Louis, & Co 

Deutsche Buch- und >pegaRaNC ND 

Dexter Folder Co ae reas 
Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate... 

Dittman Overlay Co.. a Ranke balonen ese 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co. 

Duplex Printing Press Co.. 





Eastern Brass Type Foundry 
Electric City Engraving Co 
Electro-Light Engraving Co.. 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 


Freund, William, & Sons 

Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Co 
Freeman, Frederick, & Co 

Fuchs & Lang Tote Co., The.. 

Fuller, E. C., & Co. Pee 


Godfrey & 

Golding & Co 

Goss Printing Press ial 
Griffin, H., & Sons . 


Haddon, John, & Co 

ERORIINOCN, POUEIEs SOO bas cks ds si db consevea teres ts 
oe 9 Se reer rrr error er 
Harris & Jones 

Harris Automatic Press Co 

Harper 5 aaa Syndicate 

Helmer, 


Illinois Paper Co.. 
Inland Type Foun dry 
International Color-Photo Co. 


Jaenecke Bros. & Fr. Schneemann ........... 

SNUG, MODE PICEONN, sicko wiich'n a cod oo 0s, uaidees 

ee ee rer roe rey 
a 


Kantor, A. A. 
Keratol Co., The.. 


Latham enon id Ps 
Levey, Fred’k H., Co 
Lewis, E. St. Fimo 


Martinson, L., & Co.. 

McGinty Feed Gauge Co.. 

McLees, Frank, & Bros.. 

Megill, Edward L 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co:: 5 eusget vonkas 
Miehle Printing jm & Mig. Co.cc om 
Morrison, The ice -»Co 

Moseley, Ww os 

Moses, Lionel . 
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O’Bannon, The J. W., 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works Beet Sos 


Oswego Machine Works.. 


Parke, A. K’, 

Parsons Paper Co.. 

Printer an Bookmaker, ‘The. . 
Profitable rere: 

Pope, Arthur W., & 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The............ 


Reeves Pulley Co . 
Rowe, James 
Royle, John, & Sons.. 


Sanders Engraving Co.. 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co.. 
Fete Walter, & C 
Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard-Faifer Co., ro: 
Sheridan, Se C2 
Shoemaker, J 5 


| Slade, Ne 
| Spatula, 


Sprague Electric Co 


| Standard Machinery Co 


Stein, Gustav 


St. Louis Photo-Engraving Co. 
ee C., & Co. (See gee 


Thurston, F. W., Glue Gos. oo. ccccsecvccwses 


Uliman, Sigmund Co. 
Union Card and “ice goy Ce 
Unitype Co., The.. 


Van Allens & eiaseien; 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


achine Co.. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co. ccs 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict . 
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